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“I GET THAT GREAT-TO-BE-ALIVE FEELING... 
ALL OVER AGAIN...IN MY AMAZING NEW 
NIAGARA HEAT AND MASSAGE LEATHER CHA 2” 


These are the words of Executive Vice President, U. V. Muscio, Fedders-Quigan Cor} orati>y, 
world’s largest manufacturer of room air conditioners. : 


Says Mr. Muscio: “Almost from the minute I sat down in my new Niagara Cyclo-Massage® Reclining 


Chair . . . and turned on the heat and massage . . . I knew I was being treated to a new experience in 
relaxation. Now I am making daily use of my Niagara chair. Just a turn of the dial provides me with 


the soothing comfort and relief from tension that I need to keep alert during a strenuous 


Niagara 


day. 
has certainly made my work days more productive by giving me that great-to-be-alive feeling 03a 


over again!” 


EASES NERVOUS TENSION 
HELPS INCREASE BLOOD 
CIRCULATION LOCALLY 
ENCOURAGES DEEP, NATURAL SLEEP 


The secret of Niagara’s great range in bodily re- 
actions is that you can regulate the flow of heat 
and massage action to your needs .. . as easily as 
you can regulate the flow of water from a faucet! 
On the other hand, the secret of Niagara’s unparal- 
leled effectiveness is that Niagara Cyclo-Massage® 
action is totally unlike the harsh, surface-pounding 
action of furniture with ordinary vibratory mech- 
anisms. Only Niagara’s exclusive Cyclo-Massage® 
action radiates . . . from head to toe . . . in criss- 
crossing waves of horizontal, vertical and circular 
motion ... through the soft tissues of the body 
as well as bones and joints. 

This is the action which, according to numer- 
ous clinical studies in leading institutions, helps 
relieve nervous and physical tension . . . increase 
blood circulation locally ... revive flagging ener- 

ies .. . induce deep, drugless sleep. For free and 
ws information, just fill in and mail the coupon 
low. 


THE 
PRICELESS GIFT- 


AN AID 
TO BETTER 
HEALTH! 


Oversizea and smartly designed on The Niagara Glide-Out Sofa, with 
modern lines, the Niagara Chaise two units, has a 
Lounge contains two built-in, special mechanism for easy conver- 
automatically-timed Niagara Cyclo- sion to bed or sofa—a wonderful 
Massage® units. body-conditioner either way. 


BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR BROCHURE 
illustrates Niagara’s unique body con- 
ditioning furniture. For a FREE copy, 
mail coupon today . . . or visit the near 
est Niagara showroom 


NIAGARA, Dept. D®-108, Adamsville, Pa. 


Please mail FREE full-color brochure and full 
information on Niagara Cyclo-Massage® 
Furniture. No obligation. 

(please print) 


Name. 


CHAIRS COVERED IN LUXURIOUS LEATHER 
OR SUMPTUOUS UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Niagara Cyclo-Massage® Reclining Lounge Chairs 
are now available in genuine leather in a wide 
range of lustrous and muted finishes in decorator- 
approved colors . .. or in exquisite upholstery 
fabrics. Other Niagara furniture — several distince- 
tively designed Lounge Chairs . . . modern and 
traditional . .. a Chaise Lounge and a Glide-Out 
Sofa—is also certain to find a warm welcome in the 
most well-appointed setting. 


Guaranteed by > U 
Good Housekeeping 


NIAGARA THERAPY MFG. CORP. 


Adamsville, Pa. 
IN CANADA: Monarch Massage, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 


on ARTHUR GODFREY 
TIME, CBS Radio Network; the JACK PAAR SHOW, and 
TODAY, with Dave Garroway, NBC-TV; and Don McNeill’s 
BREAKFAST CLUB. See your local paper for time and stations. 


Provincial Reclining Chair, with three 
Cyclo-Massage®) units, with deli- 
cately carved Serpentine detailing, 
and a reclining position length that 
belies its petite upright appearance. 
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opened 4] 0) accounts 


with this 4 week promotion... 


averaging $170 per account and each gift was mailed 


direct-to-the-customer by Atlas.” 


Karl E. Weiss, President, 


The Arlington National Bank, Arlington, Massachusetts (a $6,000,000 bank) 


This new “Gift-by-Mail” idea is now ready 
as a Christmas Gift Promotion. 


The New Approach — You simply display the 
gifts and open the accounts. Atlas handles every- 
thing else. We warehouse, wrap, and mail each 
gift direct to your customer... and we even pay 
the postage! You pay only for results at $2.48 
per gift. 


The Timing is Right — Christmas is the season 
of ready cash . . . year end bonuses, cash gifts, 
Christmas Club money. Turn this Christmas Cash 
into new accounts for you! 


The Program is Complete — You may buy the 


wire, write or phone 


optional promotional literature you need . . . self- 
mailing folders and envelope stuffers. Atlas sup- 
plies 40” x 60” display, counter cards, sample 
gifts and newspaper ad — all at no charge. 


The BIG Plus — All gifts researched and tested. 


No clutter or storage problem — no running out 
of gifts. All gifts mailed promptly. 


For this Christmas Gift Idea to be effective it 
will be offered exclusively to one bank in your 
community. Be the one bank to use it. 


ATLAS ADVERTISING 


Brookline 46, Massachusetts * REgent 4-1200 


OFFICES IN.19 MAJOR CITIES © 25 ACCOUNT REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE YOU. 


October 1958 l 
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In This Issue 


The Gentleman from Kentucky 


Lee P. Miller is the new president of the American Bankers Association. 
He’s also president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company of 
Louisville. Long active in the Association, Mr. Miller was elected to its 
top office at the recent 84th convention in Chicago. (Convention story in 
next month’s magazine.) He hardly needs an introduction to bankers, but 
just in case you don’t know him there’s a sketch of his career and a 
sampling of his views in ‘Meet President Miller,” page 44. 


Small Business 


The last Congress “did something” for a vital segment of the economy. 
Its chief achievement, the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, is 
discussed expertly in an article by Carl M. Flora, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Commission and vice-president of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee. (Page 38.) 


Your Bank's Insurance 


Some banks may not be aware of certain protective services available 
from insurance. A.B.A. Deputy Manager George H. Hottendorf calls 
attention to them in “Often Overlooked Insurance Coverages for Banks,” 
featured in this month’s “Operations Report,” page 56. Mr. Hottendorf 
is secretary of the Insurance and Protective Committee. 


New Banking Service: Research 


At the Traders National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., commercial customers 
and correspondent banks are getting a new service. The facilities of the 
bank’s research department are available, at no charge, for working out 
business problems and plans. Our report, “This Bank Provides Free 
Research for Customers,” is on page 59. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


A face familiar to most bankers—that 
of our new A.B.A, president, and presi- 
dent of Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., Lee P. 
Miller, appears on this month’s cover. 
Page 44, as mentioned above, will give 
you a closer look at this Kentucky 
banker 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


INVESTMENT PROBLEM: 
Case Study No. 2 


a series of typical trust investment problems and 
_ their possible solutions appeared in the American 
Bankers Association Trust Bulletin. Five investment 
approaches were offered for the situation posed when 
a middle-aged business or professional man attempts 
te create a nest egg for retirement, through a trust. 
A reappraisal, in terms of today’s market conditions, 
of the hypothetical problem and its five original in- 
vestment solutions, appears below. 


ik October 1957, “Case Study No. 2,” the second in 


HOSE who formulated the original solutions for 
‘Tine hypothetical doctor’s trust are satisfied with 
the performance of their investment selections 
during the past year of erratic movements in the 
securities market and would have made only minor 
changes. Those original solutions represent the in- 
dividual views of five members of the Committee on 
Trust Investments of the A.B.A. Trust Division. Such 
changes as are recommended by them are only normal 
developments in any well managed portfolio. 
The principal intent of the trustor in this problem 
was appreciation rather than income, and, as it is 
axiomatic that an account should be tailored to meet 


the primary purpose of the trust, the emphasis has 
been on securities with growth potentials. The ques- 
tion is: Has this investment objective so far been 
accomplished? The reviews indicate that it has. 

A change in the investment philosophy of many 
investors began to take shape before Lebanon and 
was accentuated by that incident as the stock market 
responded vigorously to this significant event of great 
importance to the western world and the related 
economy. 

If we are to consider the averages alone, the Dow 
Jones Industrials are higher than they were at the 
same time last year, after declining to a low of 420 
on October 22, 1957; and on July 30, 1958, the yield 
on the S.&P. Index of 500 common stocks was 3.87%, 
while the yield on Al-+- bonds was 3.74%. 

It is perhaps significant that at this time the aver- 
age yield on industrial common stocks is less than 
the yield on high-grade bonds, but, as stated before, 
the primary objective was for growth looking 15 years 
to the future, and current income was relatively un- 
important. 

It should be remembered that the original solutions 
and these reviews were prepared some two months 
before publication. 


PROBLEM 


A Living Trust for 
A Successful Man of 50 


A doctor, age 50, who has little 
time to use outside his practice, has 
named your bank sole trustee of a 
$75,000 revocable trust which he has 
set up in cash as the nucleus of a 
fund to provide net income to him 
upon retirement about 15 years 
hence. The doctor’s outside assets 
consist of a house valued at $50,000, 
plus life insurance policies with a 
face value of $75,000. Some policies 
are already paid up and the remain- 
ing policies should be at the same 
status by the time the doctor re- 
tires. His practice has been quite 
successful, and his annual income is 
such as to put him in approximately 


a 40% bracket after filing a joint 
income tax return. 

Provisions of the trust are that 
upon his death net income is to be 
paid immediately to his wife for the 
balance of her life, with ample 
powers of invasion. After his death, 
the remainder is to be distributed 
to his children (daughter now 15 
and son 10) or their issue. Invest- 
ment powers are very broad, and 
the trustor clearly has left it up to 
the trustee to take whatever course 
of action the latter deems best. For 
the foreseeable future, income from 
the trust may be added to principal 
and reinvested. The trustor hopes 
to make future additions to the trust 
but this cannot be counted on. 

Outline your general approach and 
policies with respect to such a trust. 
Specifically how would you invest 


the $75,000? (Assume the absence 
of a common. trust fund.) 


ANSWER “A” 


(Original portfolio, page 9) 

o change would be made in either 
the items selected. or the propor- 
tions to be invested in each one of 
them. Of the stocks selected, all 
of them are selling noticeably higher 
than they were a year ago, with 
the exception of Crown Zellerbach, 
which is about the same, and Alum- 
inium, Limited, which is down 
sharply. Stock prices have gone up 
on balance largely because of a 
growing preference for stocks, as 
such, over bonds. On the record 
this preference is justified, and it 
is reasonable to expect investors 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY @ j=] 


You may have read the messages reprinted 
above when they originally appeared. They 
are important chapters in the story of our 
correspondent service, and they highlight 
typical ways in which hundreds of banks 
use the essential, profitable facilities of 
Bankers Trust. 


In addition to speedy check clearing, expe- 
rienced government and municipal bond 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY fez 


Seeks advice—buys bonds direct 


BANKERS TRUST COM 


Increases foreign business income 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Sas 


How a bank’s best friend can be another bank 


counsel, custodian service, credit informa- 
tion, foreign transactions, there are more 
than a score of other valuable Bankers 
Trust facilities available to you. 


Let us supply you with complete details. 
Better still, let us demonstrate our efficient, 
personalized cooperation in any correspond- 
ent banking problem—great or small. 


Member 


Insurance 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


will continue to be willing to pay 
premium prices for good stocks be- 
cause of their demonstrated su- 
periority over bonds as an inflation 
hedge. 

However, there are some signs 
that this preference is being over- 
done, and, with business, earnings, 
and dividends not as good as they 
were a year ago, there is little in- 
centive for a trustee to place a 
larger proportion of his funds in 
common stocks today than he would 
have 12 months ago. 


ANSWER “B” 


(Original portfolio, page 9) 


E are still of the opinion, as 
indicated in our last year’s analysis 
of this problem, that the long-range 
viewpoint is definitely inflationary. 
This is true despite the near-term 
uncertainties that may adversely 
affect the market. 

We. would, therefore, continue our 
heavy commitment in common stocks. 

In addition, however, we would 
suggest the following revisions: 


SELL: 


150 shares El Paso 


Natural Gas at 32° $4,912.50 


BUY: 


80 shares Continen- 


tal Oil Co. at 59% $4,760.00 


Sale of 150 shares El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas is recommended since this 
holding has not performed as orig- 
inally contemplated. Purchase of 
80 shares Continental Oil is directed, 
inasmuch as this excellent growth 
stock appears attractive. This com- 
pany owns substantial mineral in- 
terests in the Mid-continent area, 
abroad, and in Canada through its 
67% ownership of the Hudson Bay 
Oil and Gas Company. 


ANSWER “C” 
(Original portfolio, page 9) 

Tue $15,000 U. S. Treasury 4% 
due 8/1/58 have matured and we 
would suggest reinvestment of these 
proceeds in $15,000 Federal National 
Mortgage Association 354% 8/23/60 
at market approximately 10134. 

We would sell $5,000 Sperry-Rand 
Corporation 542% 1982 at market 
approximately 115. At 20 the com- 
mon stock is selling well below the 
$28 figure where the warrant would 
develop actual value, and with the 
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HOW 5 TRUST OFFICERS INDICATED A $75,000 TRUST FUND 
FOR A DOCTOR SHOULD BE INVESTED 


PER CENT 


100 
U. S. GOV'T. 
SECURITIES —> 
CORPORATE 
& MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 
PREFERRED Z 
STOCK 
COMMON 
STOCKS ———» 


COMPOSITE MR. 
EXPECTED 
ANNUAL 
INCOME: 


YIELD: 


$2,600 
3.45% 


$2,830 
3.76% 


bonds at a premium of 15 points 
they appear to be fully valued. For 
reinvestment we suggest purchase 
of $5,000 consumers Power Com- 
pany convertible debentures 4529 
1972 at market approximately 114: 
These bonds are convertible into the 
common at $47 per share. 

No revisions are recommended in 
the stock program. 


SELL 
*$5,000 Sperry-Rand 
1982 @ mkt. 
approx. 115 $ 5,750.00 
MATURED 
$15,000 U. S. Trea- 
sury 4% 8/1/58 $15,000.00 


$20,750.00 


CG 
Wl) 

Wii 


VA 
Y 


$2,494 
3.32% 


$2,679 
3.55% 


$2,511 
3.30% 


BUY 


$15,000 Federal Na- 
tional 
Association 3%% 
8/23/60 @ mkt. ap- 
prox. 101%, 

$5,000 Consumers 
Power Co. conv. deb. 
1972 @ mkt. 
approx. 114 


Mortgage. 


$15,201.00 


5,700.00 


901.00 


*Incorrectly described in original answer 


as 1987. 


ANSWER “D” 


(Original portfolio, page 9) 


ie reviewing the answer to the 


problem, 


it still appears that the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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PEACE OF MIND 


For the mortgage man too. Inescapably—at age 35—one out of every six home 
owners will not live to pay off a 20-year mortgage. Besides its practical advantages 


to both institution and customer, Mortgage Redemption Insurance wipes 


out much of the worry and mental strain of a home mortgage operation. 


Federal has a 
flexible plan 


you can use... 


profi tably! 


You insist on fire insurance to pro- 
tect your mortgages, but the chances 
of a home owner dying during the 
mortgage period are 16 times greater, 
according to actuarial tables. 

No prudent lender takes this 
risk needlessly. 

Federal’s flexible Plans, designed 
by lenders themselves, meet the 
requirements of every mortgage 
need. We serve a rapidly growing 
list of progressive financial institu- 
tions from coast to coast with these 
vital Plans. 


$345,886,392 


$274,433,176 


$174,099, 328 


$109, 755,913 
$64,365,352 


1953 1954 1955 1996 1957 


Each Plan is specifically designed 


to meet your exact needs and in- 


cludes all Sales and Operational 
procedures, completely eliminating 
burdensome detail. You reduce home 


Trained service representatives coast to coast. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


FEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


October 1958 


mortgage risks at no cost to your 
institution. 


Federal Mortgage Redemption 
Insurance removes the natural fears 
of a family undertaking what is 
normally its largest financial obliga- 
tion. It is persuasive proof of 
friendly interest in your customer’s 
welfare; true Customer Relations 
at its best. 


Federal also offers low-cost, 
individualized group employee 
welfare plans designed for your 
specific needs. 


Over halfa 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Sales 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 


Drawer Model 
for 40 Keys 


q 


al 12”w, 5”h, 


KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides 
for capacities from 10 to 800 keys in 
Key Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your 
local stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. B-10 


Name 
Address. 
City 


Zone 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


position of the doctor calls for a 
good representation in common 
stocks that should increase in value 
over a period of years. In the last 
year, the account has appreciated 
some in value, and the selections 
made a year ago seem entirely satis- 
factory at this time. 

There were only two changes in 
the account during the year. In No- 
vember 1957, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey issued rights, 
and, in view of the favorable outlook 
for the company, 200 additional 
rights were purchased at 15 cents 
each to make 300 so that 10 shares 
of stock at $44 a share were acquired 
through exercise of the rights. In 
January 1958, IBM declared a 214% 
stock dividend and one-half share 
was purchased for $160 to round out 
the dividend. 

In the statement of the problem, 
it was indicated that income of the 
account would not be needed by the 
doctor and was to be added to the 
principal section of the trust for 
investment. As a result, there is 
about $2,380 available, and the ac- 
count is purchasing 20 shares Inter- 
national Paper common stock at 
about 104. 

After completion of all transac- 
tions, the uninvested principal cash 
is $300. 

The trust has a total value of 
$79,850, of which $40,140 is invested 
in common stocks, or 50.2% of the 
total. 


ANSWER “E” 


(Original portfolio, page 9) 


Iw reviewing the doctor’s invest- 
ment portfolio approximately one 
year from the date the securities 
were purchased, it is interesting to 
note that in the first group of what 
is generally considered to be growth 
stocks, there was a decline in value 
of roughly $1,000, or about 514%, 
while in the second group of so- 
called consumers goods stocks there 
was an increase of nearly $4,200, or 
approximately 23%. As we stated 
at the time, we were “loathe to place 
too much in the high-priced growth 
category, even though it is in this 
type of stock, over the long run, 
it is believed the doctor’s funds 
should be heavily invested.” 

Since it is felt the events of the 
past year have indicated that the 
growth and development of this 


country will continue along with 
more inflation, our original promise 
still seems to be the proper one. 
It is also believed that it would be 
timely to move some funds from 
the consumers goods category into 
the growth field and at the same 
time transfer a portion of the cash 
fund into this field. In the program 
that follows, we have, therefore, 
suggested the sale of two stock hold- 
ings in the consumers goods group 
and placing these funds, together 
with one-half of the $20,000 cash 
fund, in two new convertible de- 
bentures, three new equities, and 
additions to five present stock hold- 
ings. All of the aforesaid recom- 
mendations can be considered to be 
holdings that are in the so-called 
long-term growth category: 


Cash from U. S. Government’s 
Accumulated Income 


Sell Cost 
40 shs. 
Florida Power & Light 48 71 
35 shs. 
Procter & Gamble 49 66 


Buy 
$10,000 
U.S. Treasury Ctfs., 244%, 
2/14/59 
3,000 
Olin Mathieson, Conv. 544%, 
1982 


3,000 
Scott Paper, Conv. 3%, 1971 
35 shs. 
Johns Manville 
25 shs. 
National Lead 
30 shs. 
U. S. Steel 
10 shs. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
(to make 30 shs.) 
15 shs. 
General Electric 
(to make 45 shs.) 
20 shs. 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
(to make 55 shs.) 
26 shs. 
Thompson Products 
(to make 45 shs.) 
10 shs. 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
(to make 25 shs.) 1,060 


$27 ,555 


You can lose your temper and still 
not get rid of it. 


Some people get very tired climb- 
ing hills before they come to them. 


A poor man worries over his neat 


meal, and a rich man worries over 
his last one. 
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Original Portfolios Referred to in Preceding Answers 


ANSWER “A” 


Mkt. 
Price 
Oct. ’57 
$15,000 U. S. Treasury 4%, due 8/1/61 10044 
10,000 California Veterans 344%, 
4/1/78 
10,000 Port of New York Authority 
Rev. 344% due 6/1/73 
10,000 New Jersey Turnpike 344%, 
due 1/1/ 
Phoenix Insurance Co.. 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.. 
Armstrong Cork Common... 
Hercules Powder Common... . 
Crown Zellerbach Common . 
Aluminium Ltd 


100 shs. 
100 shs. 
150 shs. 
150 shs. 
100 shs. 
100 shs. 
100 shs. 


ANSWER “B” 
Bonps 
Approx. Price 
$5,000 U. S. Treasury 4%, due 8/1/61. . 100% 
$5,000 R.C.A. 334%, due 12/1/80 


Bonds 


Aluminium Ltd....... 
Combustion Engineering. ...... 
Crown Zellerbach.............. 


El Paso Natural Gas........... 
General Electric 

General Motors 

Hartford Fire Insurance 

Johns Manville 

Sperry Rand 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif.. 

Union Carbide 


Stocks 
Bonds 


Total 
Yield — 3.32% 


ANSWER “C” 


Current 
Mkt. 


100 


Rating Bonds 
AAA $15,000 U.S. Treasury 4% 8/1/58... 
NR ‘5,000 El Paso Natural Gas Conv. 


5,000 Atlantic Refining Conv. 
Deb. 1987 

5,000 Sperry Rand Corp. 54% 
1982 (With Warrants)... 

5,000 Consolidated Edison Conv. 
Deb. 454% 1972 


Shares Stocks 


50 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 434% 
Convertible Preferred 

20 Aetna Life Insurance common 

50 Travelers Insurance common....... 

60 Texas Corp. common 

15 International Business Machines 


40 Union Carbide common 

60 Eli Lilly common 

70 General Electric common 

100 Florida Power & Light common. ... 


Total common 


Value 
$15,075 


$ 5,012.50 
4,750.00 


$ 9,762.50 


$65,235.00 
9,762.50 


$74,997.50 


Extension 
$15,000 


5,150 
5,100 


8/25/58 
Market 
102 


$78,029.75 


Cost Income 


$ 200.00 
175.00 


$ 375.00 


$2,119.50 
375.00 


$2,494.50 


Approx. 
Yield 


4.0% 
4.9% 


Income 
$ 600.00 


250.00 
4.4% 
4.8% 


225.00 
237.50 
231.25 
$1,543.75 


$ 237.50 
68.00 


"Average Yield 3.55% 


Group Percentage Schedule 


% 

47.2 
6.8 

46.0 


$75,400.00 100.0 


October 1958 


Income 
$1,543.75 
237.50 
898.00 


$2,679.25 


ANSWER “D” 


ORIGINAL PORTFOLIO 
Present 
$75,000 100% 


Diversification 


$75,000 100% 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Approz. 
Market 


Par or 
Shares Security 


$20,000 General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. 5’s due 1977 


97% 
17,000 U. bes — 4’s due August 1, 


100% 


100 Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey common. 
100 = Electric Company co com- 


30 E. 4 duPont de Nemours & 
Company common. 
70 Aluminum Company of America 


70 Minnesota © & Manufac- 
turing common. 


ANSWER “E” 
ORIGINAL PORTFOLIO 
Moody’s 
Rating 
AAA 


Bonds 
U. S. Treasury 4%, 


$ 620 
36,590 


37,790 
$75,000 


Value 
$19,500 
17,090 
$36,590 
$ 6,600 
6,600 
5,880 
5,950 
6,600 


Approx. Market 
8/9/57 


100% $20,025 


AAA 
101% 


80 


AAA 
AA 


of Indianapolis, 

Dist. 17%%, 1/1/73 

5,000 City of Denver, School, 
Jo, 9/1/73... 

000 State of Connecticut, 

1/1/78. 


84 
103 


Stocks 


Eli Lilly “B” 

General Electric 

International Business Mach 
International Paper 

Standard Oil of N. J............. 
Thompson Products 

Union Carbide & Carbon 


American Gas & Electric 

Central & South West............ 
First National City Bank......... 
Florida Power & Light 

General Foods 

General Motors 

National Dairy Products 

Procter & Gamble 

Sears Roebuck 

Travelers Insurance.............. 


5,075 
4,000 
4,200 
5,150 


Proposed 


0.8% 
48.8% 


50.4% 
100.0% 


Estimated 
Annual Income 


$1,000 

680 
$1,680 (4.6%) 

$ 220 

200 

195 

84 


48 (plus 
stock dividend) 


84 
$ 831 (2.2%) 
$2,511 (3.3%) 


Approx. 


Yield Income 


3.86% 
2.95 


$ 800.00 

155.00 
3.55 93.75 
3.55 112.50 
3.30 175.00 


$1,336.25* 


8,450 
* ($536.25 tax exempt) 


$ 1,700 
1,760 
1,960 
1,800 
2,040 
1,655 
1,530 
2,275 
1,775 
1,755 


$18,250 


$ 1,925 
1,950 
1,950 
1,920 
1,920 
1,800 
1,850 
1,715 
1,620 
1,680 


$18,330 
$75,030 


Est. 
Div. 


Est. 
Income 


$ 702.40 


$2,485.65 


Average yield 3.30% 


i] 
Lise | 
ne. 
be | 
10,000 96.61 9,661.00 Proferreds........ i 
— | 
ore, 
6,500 697% 6,987.50 | 
her 4,050 334 4,987.50 
3,900 3254 4,893.75 
3,900 47 4,700.00 | 
de- 5,300 5244 5,250.00 | 
and 4,300 29 2,900.00 
d- $75,225 | Sub-Total............. 
m- 
be | 
let 
485 Shares 20 International Business Machines 
200 30 6,000.00 224.00 | 
: 150 36 5,400.00 195.00 | 
,310 35 151 5,285.00 105.00 Grand $75,000 
100 48 4,800.00 225.00 
1635 200 25 5,000.00 160.00 i 
100 58 5,800.00 200.00 | 
30 121 6,050.00 180.00 
| 
| 
| | 
a = | 
,610 
= 
130 Deb. 8% 1977.......... 18 
102 i 
800 NR 
100 5,000 Shares a | 
20 Aluminum Co. of America........ 85 $1.20 $ 24.00 
945 105 5,250 4.4% 20 Corning Glass................... 88 150 30.00 
$35,500 25 72 180 45.00 
1100 Est, 30 68 2.00 60.00 
| Div. 5 331 2.40 12.00 
sal 15 102 3.00 45.00 
00 
190 3,800 3.40 15 117 3.60 54.00 
060 80 4,000 1.20 60.00 
70 4200 2.50 150.00 
447.00 
310 650 2.40 36.00 
112 4,480 3.60 144.00 
ill 71 4,260 2.50 150.00 4 
| 68 4760 2.00 140.00 
46 4,600 1.50 150.00 
40 45 2.00 80.00 
: 35 49 2.00 70.00 
=m. ee 60 27 1.00 60.00 
20 84 1.10 22.00 
ext Bonds................ $35,500.00 
Common............. 34,750.00 
NG 9 


Announcing the 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


@ First of IBM’s line of fully transistorized data processing systems is the new IBM 7070—the 
most powerful and completely balanced system in the medium-scale computer field. It com- 
bines, for the first time in a solid-state system, higher storage capacity, faster computing — 
speeds, new high-speed input-output units and a complete programming system. In short, 
the IBM 7070 gives more performance per dollar than any system in its class. 


The SYSTEM: Transistor design lowers initial cost, minimizes cooling 
power and maintenance needs. “Building block” design grows as you grow. 
Other exciting features: IBM 7070 “reads,” “writes,” computes simultane- 
ously; provides “automatic priority processing” for most economical use 
of system time. Ninety-nine built-in indexing words—more than in any 
other system—mean fewer operating instructions, faster, simpler pro- 
gramming. RAMAC® files provide immediate access to data. 


The SERVICE: Unmatched IBM systems know-how is part of every 
IBM 7070 “package.” From education of your personnel to top-notch 
service engineering, from program planning to testing—IBM men and 
methods stand by you to assure profitable operation as fast as possible. 
In addition, with the IBM 7070 you will receive a library of advanced 
programs at no extra cost! 


The SAVINGS: Major design breakthroughs make possible lower lease 
or purchase prices, lower operating costs. For example, the IBM 7070 
will sort at least 30% more economically than other computers. And 
equally important are the savings you make through added efficiency and 
more complete management information with the IBM 7070. 


a 

GOGO 
Rs. 


For further information, call your local IBM 
representative. Ask for free booklet, “IBM 7070.” 
Or write: International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Business Outlook Brightens . . . Market Decline Accelerates .. . 


Cost of Treasury Bills Rises . . . Increases in Rediscount Rate... 


Open Market Committee Lets Market Alone . .. Member Bank 
“Free Reserves” Decrease . .. Treasury Need for More Cash .. . 


ODERATE optimism over the 
M business outlook, which had 
been evident during mid-sum- 
mer, shifted to possibly over-done ex- 
pectations of betterment in later 
weeks. Industrial production showed 
a further gain. Construction of 
homes was at a higher rate. Per- 
sonal income made a new high. The 
gross national product moved up to 
an annual rate of $429-billion in the 
second quarter, regaining about one- 
fifth of its earlier loss. 

Whether the improvement can be 
continued for the balance of the 
year is a moot question. However, 
the rise in interest rates, the further 
decline in the prices for fixed income 
obligations and the apparent shift 
in the policy of the monetary au- 
thorities from easy credit to a more 
restrictive program did seem to be 
evidence that, in their opinion, the 
threat of inflation now outweighed 
the probability of further recession. 

Under these circumstances the 
hesitancy of investors to enter the 
bond market was both obvious and 
quite understandable. As a result, 
market quotations for fixed income 
securities continued to decline. 


Market Decline Accelerates 


Between August 1 and September 
2 there were very few rallies in the 
market. What there were, were fol- 
lowed by further declines. For the 
month, prices dropped well below 
those which had been recorded in 
July. 

Bonds maturing from 1966 to 
1995 showed losses of from 3 18/32 
for the 3% bonds 2/15/95 to over 
five points for several issues and in 
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The Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


many cases were almost back to the 
low points for 1958. From time to 
time some buying orders made their 
appearance, but the supply con- 
tinued to exceed any sporadic de- 
mand. Funds were available to take 
advantage of the lower prices, but 
the general attitude of prospective 
buyers was to wait and see how low 
the market would go. This attitude 
was quite understandable in view of 
current developments, especially as 
alternate investment offerings in the 
field of corporate and municipal ob- 
ligations continued to be available 
on a more attractive yield basis. 
There was some diminution in the 
amount of such alternate offerings, 
but there continued to be a sufficient 
supply to absorb what funds were 
available. 

All of the more recently offered 
new issues of Treasury securities, 
whether for refunding or to provide 
new cash, declined well below their 
offering prices. Even the last issue 
—the 14%4% tax anticipation certifi- 
cates—sold down to 99 12/32, at 
which price the yield.to March 15, 
1959, when they could be used to 
pay taxes at 100 and interest to ma- 
turity on March 24, was in excess 
of 212%. The 254% bonds 2/15/65, 
whose speculative reception upset 
the applecart, sold as low as 
93 28/32, while the 314% bonds 
5/15/85 offered originally at 100% 
—sold down to 91 24/32. 


Cost of Treasury Bills Rises 


Not so long ago the weekly offer- 
ings of Treasury bills were being 
taken at a cost to the Treasury of 
less than 1%, but in August there 


was one of the sharpest increases 
on record, as can be seen from the 
following: 


Amount 
(000,000 omitted) 

0 bil. 

$1.700 bil. 

$1.800 bil. 

$1.800 bil. 

$1.800 bil. 


Offered on 


In short, the rate more than 
doubled. 

This gave the dealer fraternity a 
difficult problem, and it might have 
been expected that repurchase 
agreements at the Federal Reserve 
banks would have shown a sharp in- 
crease, but they did not do so. The 
dealers were cautious bidders. So 
much so that no repurchase agree- 
ments were shown as outstanding at 
the end of any week. It is not a 
matter of record as to what RPA’s 
may have been made elsewhere than 
at the Federal Reserve, but the 
amount could not have been sub- 
stantial. Actually, the bills con- 
tinued to be taken by the usual 
buyers in line with the ownership 
pattern reported in this review last 
month. 


Increases in the Rediscount Rate 


Early in August the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in San Francisco asked 
the Federal Reserve Board to ap- 
prove an increase in the rediscount 
rate from 134% to 2%. The re 
quest was granted. Subsequently 
the banks in several other cities have 
taken similar action. 

Failure to take similar action in 
other districts was at first attributed 
to the difficulty of getting full at- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


BANKING 


4 
Average 
Cost 
July 31 1.165% 
Aug. 7 1.524% 
Aug. 14 1.895% 
Aug. 21 2.162% 
Aug. 26 2.462% 
= 


...adequate./.«. \Viin their day.. 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


October 1958 
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We firmly believe that no economic slowdown can alter the 
rapid technological advances that are changing 

the nature of American finance ... nor should today’s 
economic picture prevent the modernizing 


of financial buildings. 


In fact, institutions modernizing now can 

make notable savings in construction costs. While 
labor rates have not dropped, contracting is more 
competitive than at any time in recent years. New 


design ideas and materials are also lowering building costs. 


An experienced financial design team is best qualified to 


incorporate these economies in your institution’s design. 


Please contact us for complete details. 


Write for our thought-provoking folder, ““Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as you 
wish. Better still, why not have our representative visit 

your institution? There is naturally no obligation. 


Design for Financial Institutions 


T Cc THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


tendance at meetings of the boards 
of directors; but subsequently the 
suggestion was made that perhaps 
there was consideration of going 
somewhat further, say to 24%, 
should there be a renewed demand 
for bank loans, although, as yet, 
there had been little evidence of 
such an increase. It was, however, 
fully expected that all the remain- 
ing banks would raise the redis- 
count rate in due course. 


Open Market Committee Lets 
Market Take Its Course 


Despite the decline in the market 
prices for Government securities, the 
Open Market Committee held aloof 
during August. Apparently they 
did not regard market conditions as 
“disorderly” and certainly were not 
undertaking any “price pegging” 
operations, thus controverting some 
ideas which were prevalent a while 
ago. 

Actually, from July 31 to August 
27 the portfolio of the Federal Re- 
serve banks increased only about 
$300,000,000 as shown in the table 
on page 15. 

It was said that whenever the 
rate for Federal funds dropped to 
1°4%, as it did occasionally, the 
Open Market Committee made bills 
available in the market. This was 
further evidence that too much ease 
in credit was not desired. 

Moreover, the addition of $300,- 
000,000 to the portfolio only slightly 
more than offset an increase in cir- 
culation of $79,000,000 and a further 
loss of gold of $166,000,000. By no 
stretch of the imagination could the 
Open Market Committee be accused 
of interfering with the action of the 
market. 


Decrease in "Free Reserve” 


Further evidence of the willing- 
ness of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to have somewhat less 
credit freely available was to be 
found in the tendency of the “free 
reserves” (the excess of excess re- 
serves over borrowings) of the mem- 
ber banks to go to lower levels. 
These “free reserves” had averaged 
over $582,000,000 for July, but the 
average dropped to a little over 
$400,000,000 for August and was 
down to about $300,000,000 at the 
end of the month. 

It is probable that, had _ there 
been any marked increase in bank 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


SMITH- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
CORONA A B c D 


AUTOMATIC MARGINS 
Simple one-hand, YES NO NO YES NO 


one-step operation. 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
Positive visual indication YES NO NO NO NO 
if motor is ON or OFF. 


TOTAL TABULATOR CLEAR 
Clears all stops instantly YES NO NO NO NO 


without moving carriage. 


ERROR CONTROL 
Simplifies correction of errors YES NO NO NO NO 


and line justification. 


BOTTOM MARGIN INDICATOR 
Page Gage accurately YES NO NO NO 


indicates. bottom margin. 


88 CHARACTER KEYBOARD 
Standard at YES NO 


no extracharge. 


KEYBOARD SLOPE 
Key top slanted to fit YES NO 
natural movements of fingers. 


ROLL-FREE ACTION 
Releases typebar cams YES NO 
with no “scuffing” action. 


SAFETY COVER 
Motor shuts off when cover YES NO 
is raised to change ribbon. 


CUSHIONED TOUCH 
Eliminates jar to sensitive finger YES NO 
tips at end of each stroke. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER YES NO 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith- 
Corona with any other machine on the market today. You’ll 
see why the Smith-Corona is not just equal...but superior 
to every other brand! Before you buy an electric typewriter, 
call your nearest Smith-Corona representative, and have 
him demonstrate the many exclusive features that make 
the Smith-Corona today’s soundest typewriter investment! 


Smith-Corona Electric 


October 1958 
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business is BIG 
in Pittsburgh... 


‘16,800,000 


FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 
IN 18 MONTHS 


Aggressive Pittsburgh industries 
have launched some of the most 
farsighted research programs of our 
time. 

A major oil company in Pittsburgh 
had just three research buildings 
twenty years ago. Today, this same 
research center has 43 buildings and 
employs 1370 people! Capital expen- 
diture for this project has increased 
twenty-fold. Research has become 
big business in Pittsburgh, with 113 
centersemploying over 17,000 people. 
And Peoples First serves many of 
these companies. 

What are your business plans for 
the bustling Pittsburgh area? Need 
correspondent services? Our new 
booklet ‘‘Correspondent Service in 
Pittsburgh” gives you complete up- 
to-the-minute information on how 
we can serve you. Write for a copy. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


Portfolio Holdings 
(000,000 omitted) 


July 31 


Bills $ 2,006 
Certificates 
Notes 
Bonds 


Total 


0 
2,955 


loans, the “free reserves’ might have 
disappeared entirely, but there was 
no such increase. 

From July 3 to August 20 the re- 
porting member banks showed an 
increase of $387,000,000 in the total 
of commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans, but this was more 
than offset by a shrinkage of $611,- 
000,000 in loans to carry securities. 

During the month the banks con- 
tinued to add to their investments. 
Holdings of Government issues in- 
creased $1,295,000,000, ‘‘other” se- 
curities $60,000,000. A good part of 
the increase in Government’s could 
be accounted for by allotted sub- 
scriptions to the 144% tax anticipa- 
tion certificates. 


Treasury Needs More Cash 


It looks as though more of the 
short maturities will have to be put 
out and that the Federal Reserve 
may be forced to make reserves 
available so that the banks can take 
what is offered. This is simply 
printing money which carries inter- 
est and is clearly inflationary. 

And that is not all. On December 
1, $9,833-billion 334% certificates 
mature, and $2,368-billion 214% 
bonds mature on the same date, be- 
sides which another $3-billion new 
cash is expected to be required. The 
answer to the question as to how to 
refinance and get the new cash with- 
out inflating the money will require 
a new Solomon. 


Outlook 


July and August witnessed an al- 
most complete reversal of opinion 
as to the future course of business 
volume. Optimism replaced pessi- 
mism. 

That the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties were becoming alarmed at the 
possibility of a renewal of the in- 
flationary threat was clearly shown 


19,946 
1 


$24,917 


Change for 
Period 
— $790 
+ 1,561 


August 27 
$ 1,216 
21,507 
10 

2,484 — 471 


$25,217 — $300 


by the rise in margin requirements, | 
the upping of the rediscount rate, © 
the shrinkage in the “free reserve” © 
position of the member banks, and | 
the actions of the Open Market Com- | 
mittee. 

Furthermore, the attitude of in- ~ 
vestors, many of whom were un- | 
questionably preferring stock equi- | 
ties to fixed income obligations, © 
seemed to indicate a clearly infla- ~ 
tionary bias. Witness the absence | 
of buyers for Government securities ~ 
even after the sharp decline which § 
has taken place. 

One could justifiably look for even © 
higher interest rates and lower bond ~ 
prices. 

But—can the stock market con- © 
tinue to rise indefinitely? It never © 
has, and a sharp decline would cer- ~ 
tainly be good news for the bond © 
market. 4 

Will there be such an increased ~ 
demand for loans as once more to ~ 
force the banks to go to the redis- © 
count windows at the Federal Re- 
serve banks? No such increased de- ~ 
mand is yet in evidence. 5 

If the answer to those questions © 
is negative, then the climate for the © 
bond market could decidedly im- | 
prove. 4 

Has the market for fixed income | 
securities over-discounted the extent ~ 
of business improvement? Many | 
think that it has. i. 


TOP BILLING 


One of our problems, as yet un- — 
solved, 
And the cause of numerous groans 
is: q 
How to keep up the payments in- q 
volved 

In keeping up with the Jones’s. 

STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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an idea 1s one thing 


Five hundred years ago Leonardo da Vinci drew 
plans for an airplane. Da Vinci’s thinking was so 
‘fer ahead of the technical skills available to him 
that mankind spent nearly five centuries achieving 


fruly successful and commercially practical appli- 
tions of his ideas. 


Today, the solution must quickly follow an idea. 
ld Republic’s dynamic approach to insurance 
roblems comes from a positive interest in new 

ideas, practical solutions to these ideas and quick 
action to put them into practice. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the solution another 


Our Special Risks Division has supplied the solu- 
tion to many new insurance ideas. It is always 
ready to explore others. 

The experienced, highly trained staff of our Credit 
Life Division has designed special coverages for 
commercial banks, sales and consumer finance com- 
panies, savings and loan institutions, mutual funds, 
farm credit agencies and credit unions. 

Our Ordinary Life Division offers a complete 
portfolio of policies to meet the needs of any client 
or any general agency. 

We welcome your inquiries and suggestions. 


CHICAGO 1,ILLINOIS 
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America’s 
great 
banks... 
always 
ready 


to 


"UNION PLANTERS. 
NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


IGHER money rates, helped by 
H an increase of the discount 

rate in several Federal Re- 
serve districts, depressed bond prices 
severely in all sectors of the market. 
Late in August and early in Sep- 
tember, sharp downward revisions in 
prices of bonds were imperative to 
arouse investment demand. 

Constant reminders from official 
and private sources that higher 
money rates were necessary to com- 
bat potential inflationary forces had 
a depressing effect on all sectors of 
fixed income securities. This impact 
was felt to a lesser degree among 
corporate securities than in the mu- 
nicipal field. 

All these developments raised the 
spectre of another cycle of high 
money rates where local govern- 
ments would be unable to finance re- 
quired modernization and expansion 
of their facilities under existing tax 
rates. Spiraling money costs were 
felt more acutely in short-term in- 
vestment than in any other area. 


The Bond Supply 


New financing moved relatively 


| well, despite these disturbances but 
| at considerably lower prices than 


earlier in the year. The supply of 
bonds about to be issued is continu- 
ing to move higher. Part of the rea- 
son for this is the fear that flota- 
tions might as well be completed be- 
fore costs become prohibitive. In the 
historical perspective, lower bond 
markets are common in times of 
rising stock prices. 

Indeed, the stock market did turn 
in a remarkable performance. The 
motors which are about the hardest 
hit of any industrial group earnings- 
wise out- performed the averages. 
While lower earnings prevailed, com- 
pared with 1957, corporate profit 


| trends for the second quarter were 
most encouraging. 


Some industrial groups did ex- 
tremely well, including foods, chemi- 
cals and utilities, which are riding 
high on a wave of suburban and 
population expansion. 


To be specific, the Bond Buyer’s 20 
bond-yield average advanced quite 
sharply early in September from 
3.42 to 3.52% for tax-exempts. It 
was then as high as it has been since 
September 19, 1957, when this yield 
average was at the same level. This 
is only five basis points below the 
1957 high of 3.57% which was 
reached in August. 

At that time, the capital and 
money markets were under consider- 
able pressure. Today, there is pres- 
sure, too, but the demand for funds 
has not yet equalled that of last 
year. Most of the rate increases 
have been “managed.” They have 
not been caused by supply and de- 
mand. 


Voters’ to Approve $950,000,000 
Of New Flotations 


Next month, November, will bring 
an avalanche of new bond elections. 
Approval of voters is necessary for 
all projects which do not rely on 
revenues for income, but which have 
to be serviced out of the general tax 
pot of a local government. 

The amount of new flotations, up 
for voters’ approval next month, is 
in excess of $950,000,000. If ap- 
proved, proceeds will go towards ed- 
ucation (schools), roads and bridges, 
water installations and sewers, util- 
ities, health and welfare, recreation, 
ports and airports, industrial estab- 
lishments, public housing, flood con- 
trol, and a big slice for veterans’ aid, 
not to mention unclassified projects. 

It may be interesting to note that 
the $950,000,000 figure which comes 
up for voters’ approval this Novem- 
ber compares with $300,000,000 for 
November 1957. There has been some 
concern that the recession would 
make the voters less receptive to 
new bond proposals. 

This has not been the case. During 
the second quarter of this year, 
voters approved 80.4% of the bonds 
proposed by their governments. The 
corresponding percentage for the 
second quarter of 1957, before the 
recession started, was 80.3%. 
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OPERATING IDEAS 
... kxpressed in Steel! 


At the time the 28-story First National Bank of Denver was in the 
planning stages, the operations staff made careful studies of present and 
future needs for space, personnel and equipment. When the final 
operational requirements were complete, beautiful, functional and durable 
equipment was sought to bring these plans to life. 


For many years, LeFebure has been providing such equipment, 

based upon the belief that the customer is far ahead with equipment 
designed and built to fit his individual needs, rather than fitting his 
operation to available equipment. At First National of Denver, 

the LeFebure trademark appears in every department, on functional 
equipment designed to do specific jobs easier, faster and more 
economically. The lasting benefits of this equipment will be present 

long after the initial investment has been repaid by operational savings. 


Because of intelligent planning and foresight, the First National Bank 
of Denver can serve its customers and corresponding banks with 
unsurpassed efficiency. LeFebure is proud to be a part of this classic 
example of modern, functional beauty. 


Above left 


In the main lobby, the customer service desk at the end of the 
teller line features a LeFebure under-counter unit. 


Above 


Five central file cabinets, designed and constructed by Le- 
Febure, provide space for both card and activity sheets. 


Left 


Two completely equipped mail rooms feature special Le- 
Febure cabinet and counter units on all walls, providing ample 
supply space. 


Write today for FREE installation report on 
First National Bank of Denver 


Le Febutre ) operating ideas amds for bamle 


eee , Plants and General Offices © Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Heard Along Main Street 


This department is compiled by 
MARGUERITE BECK of BANKING. 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


Allan Herrick Retires 


ALLAN HERRICK, advertising man- 
ager, Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles head office, has sent cards to 
his friends telling them that he’s gone 
fishin’—his way of announcing his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Herrick, long a contributor to 
BANKING—most recently he authored 
PR Clinc-in-Print in our May and 
June issues—has also written “You 
Don’t Have to be Rich,” a book dealing 
with family finances, published by 
Appleton-Century. 

Prior to joining the staff at Security- 
First National Bank in 1929, he was ad- 
vertising manager for Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and 
Bankers Trust Co. and the United 
States National Bank, both of Denver. 
Mr. Herrick will be succeeded at the 
bank by Edward Royal, a New York 
advertising executive. 


Retiring Security-First National 
advertising manager 


Former 4A.I.B. President 
Heads New Maryland Bank 


HARTWELL F. TAYLOR, who was 
American Institute of Banking presi- 
dent in 1949-1950, will be president of 
the National Bank of Maryland (in or- 
ganization as of this writing) at Silver 
Spring, when it opens for business 
around November 1. Mr. TAYLOR was 
formerly a vice-president at the Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond, and prior to 
that was with State Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., also Richmond. 

JAMES B. CASBARIAN, president, 
Bank of Maryland, Seat Pleasant, will 
be board chairman, and HILBERT A. 
CorLEY, formerly vice-president, Ana- 
costia National Bank, D. C., will be 
vice-president and cashier. 


About People 


HERMAN H. MAaAss, formerly presi- 
dent, Fort Neck National Bank of 
Seaford (L.I.) becomes president, 
Security National Bank of Long 
Island. Mr. MAASS became a vice- 
president and director at Security 
when that bank merged with Fort 
Neck earlier this year. JOHN S. Mc- 
CABE, from executive vice-president, 
Queens National Bank, Springfield 
Gardens, L. I., to vice-president, Se- 
curity National. WALTER A. DRES- 
CHER, from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president. 


RUSSELL H. Dorr, from Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Japan, Indonesia, and 
Teheran, to vice-president, Chase 
International Investment Corp., 
wholly-owned foreign financing sub- 
sidiary of Chase Manhattan Bank. 


FRANCIS §. MCMICHAEL becomes 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hartwell F. Taylor 


WILLIAM B. DERRICK, vice-presi- 
dent, Marine Midland Corp., also be- 
comes vice-president, Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo. 


Ray R. EPPERT, president, Bur- 
roughs Corp., becomes director, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 


IRVIN T. KEPLER, manager, Hat- 
boro office of Philadelphia National 
Bank, retires after almost 50 years 
of service. 


THEODORE S. CHAPMAN, corporate 
trust officer, becomes vice-president, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; H. L. 
MILLER, personal trust officer, be- 
comes vice-president; GERALD M. 
LIVELY, trust officer, becomes vice- 
president. 


FRANK A. PUTNAM, vice-president, 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, retires after 37 years with the 
Bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Joseph P. Enright, 


First Vice-President, Valley Stream Nat 


onal Bank and Trust 


, Valle 


Stre 


discusses the need for 


full-time auditors 


“Post-war growth of smaller banks produced many 
problems—not the least of which was keeping the 
audit function abreast of the increased volume of 
the bank’s business. 


“Faced with spiralling costs, many smaller banks 
with about 50 employees could not be sure they were 
ready to appoint a full-time auditor. 


“No accepted formula indicates precisely when a 
full-time auditor is justified. But there are two dis- 
tinct advantages to consider. 


“The first is the opportunity to develop the 
auditor himself as a future executive. If he is care- 
fully selected, and his Audit Program carries him 
into every corner of the bank with reports to the 
Directors of the bank, he could have no better train- 
ing for a top management position. 


“The other advantage is the psychological fraud 
deterrent when the staff is aware that one person’s 
time is fully devoted to auditing. A sound Audit 
Program, broad in scope and carefully administered, 
should protect the bank’s experience rating, naturally 
resulting in liberal premium credits on the bank’s 
blanket bond. 

“A full-time auditor is not an additional expense, 
but a wise investment which should pay real divi- 
dends over the years.” 


INA’S PORTFOLIO OF PROTECTION FOR BANKS 


with the Card-it Bank Audit Plan will 
help your bank follow Mr. Enright’s sug- 
gestions. For details ask any agent of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, a leading underwriter of Bankers’ 
Blanket Bonds and the company which 
allows premium credits for approved audits. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA - PHILADELPHIA 
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Take Af Look 


Arizona’s 
Partner 
In Progress 
Since 1877 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


Oldest Bank In Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


"an enduring good impression |; 


Tt 


CHASE | 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U. S$. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 
— Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 

| and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., ine. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


E.4 A. ANDERSON, assistant man- 
ager, Bank of California’s Seattle 
office, retires after 47 years of ser- 
vice. Mr. ANDERSON was the bank’s 
representative in Alaska for many 
years. 


A. J. GRASMOEN becomes executive 
vice-president, newly-organized 


| Bank of Phoenix (Ariz. ). 


J. W. MCLEAN, from vice-presi- 


dent, First National Bank and Trust 
|Co. of Tulsa, Okla., to senior vice- 


president, Texas National Bank of 
Houston. 


EDMUND F. WAGNER, president 


| and director, General Realty & Utili- 
| ties Corp., New York City, becomes 


president, Seaman’s Bank for Sav- 
ings, as of Nov. 1, succeeding JOHN 
D. Butt who continues as chairman 


| and chief executive officer. 


RICHARD C. BAIN of law firm of 


| Bain & Hoopes, joins Excelsior Sav- 


ings Bank, New York City, as vice- 
president and counsel. 


ARCHIE C. MILNE, 50 years a 
Michigan banker, will be president, 


| Southgate (Mich.) Bank, set to open 


in October; CHARLES BOYLE will be 
vice-president; JOHN C. MILNE, 


cashier. 


ROBERT GRISWOLD, vice-president, 
Maryland Trust Company, Balti- 
more, and a former president of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, died suddenly 
last month at his home in Baltimore. 
Mr. GRISWOLD had been an active 
member of the Division’s Committee 
on Relations with the Bar since 1926, 
and served on the Executive Coun- 
cil, Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion, and as chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on Taxation. 


ARCHIE K. DAVIS, board chairman, 


| Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 


Winston-Salem, becomes chairman 
of finance committee, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; other bankers newly 
appointed as committee members 
are ARTHUR B. ADAMS, president, 
Beloit (Wis.) State Bank; ERWIN 
S. ANDERSON, president, Merchants 
National Bank of Bangor (Maine) ; 
WILLIAM R. LYON, president, Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, New York City. 


Banking Among 
The Not-So-Wild-Life 


Branch Manager Don Hanks tells his 
first customer at the museum-bank the 
rules for banking. Overhead a venera- 
ble bull moose casts a baleful eye on 
the new shenanigans. Out of picture 
range, polar bears, elephants, giraffes, 
and other animals might well sense the 
speeded-up tempo of their formerly 
peaceful surroundings. Customers think 
it’s great 


WHEN U. S. Route 30 was closed for 
improvements between Everett and 
Breezewood, Pa., it all but isolated the 
Breezewood business community on 
this busy Pennsylvania Turnpike inter- 
change. Moving quickly, the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF EVERETT opened a 
branch office in Breezewood to alleviate 
the situation, setting up the branch— 
of all places—in the lobby of the Craw- 
ford Wild Life Museum, also at Breeze- 
wood. The stuffed and preserved wild 
life, of course, remained. 


JAMES J. LANNING becomes assis- 
tant cashier, Traders National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RICHARD K. DAVIS becomes vice- 
president, Worcester (Mass.) County 
Trust Company. 


ADDIE P. SOLOMON becomes assis- 
tant secretary, Trenton (N. J.) Trust 
Company. 


Correction: ERNEST ROTHROCK, 
president, Bank of Weirton and 
Peoples Bank of Weirton, W. Va., is 
the recently-elected 1958-59 presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Bankers 
Association. Mr. Rothrock’s bank- 
ing affiliation was inadvertently mis- 
spelled in these columns last month. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Ultra modern 
Republic National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 


Not only has the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, provided very attractive, well planned banking 
quarters for the convenience of its customers, but in 
addition it is completely equipped to give them the 
best of service in all phases of banking. 


Brandt machines of the latest type play an important 
role in this bank’s operations, providing speed and 
absolute accuracy in the paying, sorting, counting 
and packaging of coins. The Republic National Bank 
uses 45 Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 6 Brandt Coin 
Counters and Packagers and 3 Brandt Coin Sorting 
and Counting machines. 


RANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


Brandt’’ and ‘'Cashier’’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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Floyd W. Larson Dies 


i Mon ly Review 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


A OBJECTIVE look at. developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, orare thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, £.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
ecross Canada and abroad. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


Former A.I.B. national secretary 


FLoyp W. LARSON, 58, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Bankerg 
Association, succumbed to a heart 
attack while traveling between MBA 
district meetings near Thief River 
Falls, Minn., last month. Mr. Larson 
served as national secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking from 
November 1947 through February 
1952. 

He is survived by his widow, son 
Jerry, and daughter, Mrs. Arnie 
Carlson of Pittsburgh. 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


STANLEY C. GRAY, from vice-presi- 


dent, Central Bank & Trust Co. of 
Miami, to vice-president, Pan Ameri- 
can Bank of Miami. 


FRED HOLLAND, from vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., to executive 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Longview, Tex. 


Economics Department, 8. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the : ; 
Monthly Review. EDWARD I. CREELY, assistant vice- 


president, retires from Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 


Name__—__ after 47 years of service. 


FRED G. MUHL, trust officer, The 

Street First Pennsylvania Banking and 

Re Trust Company, Jenkintown, Pa., 

retires after 48 years with that 
bank. 


Company 


STEPHEN J. SPELLMAN, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) 
Trust Company. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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While you were 


dressing 


this morning... 


...our night staff processed 10,000 cash items 


Barring mishap, it probably takes yesterday ... from correspondent banks on 
you about twenty minutes to make it from both coasts... were available funds this 
bedroom slippers to business shoes in the morning! 
morning. During that time, our night staff Wouldn’t you and your customers 
laces into some 10,000 cash items... proc- find such speed an advantage? We'll be 
essing them at the rate of 500 a minute. happy to send you full details, or have one 

In fact, checks air-mailed to us of our people call on you in person. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F, D. 1. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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MPORTANT 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
“Royal” for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A widespread net- 
work of ‘‘on-the-spot’”’ branches, plus 
an alert, well-organized Business De- 
velopment Department, enables us 
to supply up-to-date information on 
specific areas and activities—com- 
plete banking facilities—and many 
specialized services outside the realm 
of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
New York Agency— 
68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
:|- Over 900 branches in Canada, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 
TR Offices in New York, London and Paris. 
. Correspondents the world over. 


5:ES. Total Assets Exceed 3% Billion Dollars 


Main Street 
( CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


J. M. PALFRAMAN, from vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Miami, 
to president, Bank of Dade County, 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


RAY MILLER, from vice-president 
to president, Alexandria (Ind.) 
Banking Co., succeeding DANE H. 
HOOVER, who retires. 


DANIEL E. STODDARD, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president, secretary, and 
investment officer, president, 
Peoples Savings Bank in Providence, 
succeeding ROBERT W. UPHAM, who 
retires. 


CARL S. THOMAS, bank director 
and insurance agent, and former 
publisher of Farmington (N. H.) 
News, becomes vice-president, Farm- 
ington National Bank. 


HAROLD L. JENKINS, director of 
research, becomes vice - president, 
Traders National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CHARLES H. FAWKS, executive 
vice - president, American National 
Bank, Bristow, Okla., retires; has 


been president of Rogers County 
Bank, Bristow, and president, Ameri. 
can National Bank, Pryor, Okla. 


CARL M. SAMMULLER, from audi. 
tor to comptroller, Boardwalk Na. 
tional Bank, Atlantic City, N. J. 


C. E. Pryor, from president to 
board chairman, Farmers National 
Bank, Owenton, Ky.; J. E. Hot. 
BROOK, from cashier to president. 


CARL G. NELSON, from president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Supe- 
rior, to president, First National 
Bank of Manitowoc, Wis. 


R. G. DUKE, cashier, also becomes 
vice-president; C. J. LEDBETTER, 
comptroller, also becomes vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. Cox, J. W. Ropserts, 
from assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents. 


ALBERT R. SIMMONDS, vice-presi- 
dent, becomes first vice-president, 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, Charleston. 


O. LouIS KISPERT, from executive 
vice-president to president, 
wood-Hyde Park Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Norwood, Ohio. 


Symbol of Service 


Isaac B. Grainger, second from right, president, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York City, is presented with a Red Cross emblem as volunteer national 
chairman of the 1958-59 Red Cross fund raising effort by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
second from left, board chairman, Continental Can Company, and last year's 
holder of the same Red Cross office. Looking on are Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 


left, Red Cross president, and E. Roland Harriman, right, 


partner in the New 


York firm of Brown Brothers Harriman, board chairman, Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, and principal officer of the Red Cross. Among other bankers serving 
the Red Cross as campaign officers during 1958-59 will be John G. McCoy, vice: 
president of City National Bank & Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio, who will be 


national vice-chairman in charge of Ohio 
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Here's one chimp 
who obviously 
doesn't work for 
peanuts, Susie, a 
13-month old 
chimpanzee, is de- 
positing her 
money in her new 
savings account at 
Richfield (Minn.) 
State Bank. 
Harry Gable, left, 
Susie's Owner, 
is training her for 
show purposes, 
and also in the 
virtues of saving. 
Behind 
W. G. 
executive vice- 
president of the 


Susie is 
Kirchner, 


bank, Accepting Susie’s money is Nancy Frost, teller 


FrED B. HERBERT, president, The 
First National Bank, Murphysboro, 
Ill., has announced his candidacy 
for Class A directorship of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis for 
Group 3. Mr. Herbert was County 
Judge of Jackson County, IIl., for 18 
years, and has been with First Na- 
tional for over 30 years. 


WILLIAM J. HARROP, assistant 
cashier and department manager, 
Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago, retires after 28 years of serv- 


NICHOLAS L. DEAK, president of 
Banco Comercial e Industrial, Bo- 
livia, chairman, Foreign Commerce 
Bank, Inc., Zurich, and vice-presi- 
dent for Bolivia of the American 
Bankers Association, becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Fleisch- 
manns, N. Y.; he is also president of 
foreign exchange concerns, Deak & 
Company, Inc., and Perera Company, 
Inc. 


WILLIAM T. VANCE, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president 
Lafayette National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


GeorcE S. UNWIN, from branch 
manager to superintendent of At- 
lantic region, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto. 


LAWRENCE M. MCCaGcuE, from 
vice-president, National Company of 
Omaha, Nebr., to vice - president, 
First National Bank of Omaha; 
Varro H. RHODES and W. E. SPEAR, 
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trust officers, both become vice-presi- 
dents. 


ALAN M. CoopER, from president, 
Norwood-Hyde Park Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, to presi- 
dent, newly-organized National 
Bank of Sarasota, Fla., set to open 
in late October. 


H. RAYMOND HORN, senior vice- 
president, Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion retires after long banking 
career—since 1919—in the Upper 
Midwest. 


Dr. RoGER F. Murray, formerly 
vice-president at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, and for 
the past three years associate dean 
at the Graduate School of Business 
of Columbia University, is appointed 
to new professorial chair, S. Sloan 
Colt Professorship of Banking and 
Finance. Chair was established at 
the University by Bankers Trust in 
honor of S. Sloan Colt, who, until 
retiring last September, was the 
bank’s chief executive officer for 25 
years. 


W. TAYLOR BEARD, from vice- 
president and cashier to president, 
First Huntington (W. Va.) National 
Bank, succeeding WAITMAN C. 
GIVEN, who becomes board chair- 
man; AUBRA V. PRATT, vice-presi- 
dent, from comptroller to cashier. 


WINSTON C. BABER, from presi- 
dent, Staunton Bank, to executive 


vice-president, Moody National 
Bank, Galveston, Tex. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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KEY POSITIONS 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
‘Royal’ for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A widespread net- 
work of “on-the-spot” branches, plus 
an alert, well-organized Business De- 
velopment Department, enables us 
to supply up-to-date information on 
specific areas and activities—com- 
plete banking facilities—and many 
specialized services outside the realm 
of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 

New York Agency— 

68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Over 900 branches in Canada, the Wes? 
Indies, Central and South America. 

Offices in New York, London and Paris. 
Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3% Billion Dollars 
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ONE WAL STREET 
home of 


y our man ; ; | ii Sometimes being an expert is as simple as 


knowing how to get just the information 

you need at the moment you need it. 

at the That is exactly what your man at the 

J f 4 Irving can do for you. For through the 

Irving Trust Company there flows a con- 

IRVING? stant stream of information gathered from 
ala : a world-wide banking system. 

F bi io The sources of information are many 

: and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 

ticker, credit files, and quotations from 

the trading tables daily measure the pulse 

of business. Add to this an intimate and 

timely knowledge of economic health in 

foreign countries gained through a global 

network of bank correspondents and you 


have a rich resource on which you or 
your customers can draw. 


ni 
on 
Q 
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The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 

-~- Experienced Consultation. Safe Keeping 
of Securities. 


= 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board Grorce A. Murpny, President 
Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Memorial Established, 
Cited in Congressional Record 

A SPECIAL bookplate, bearing the 
name of the late FRANK D. GORSLINS, 
who was president of Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Hammond, Ind., has 
been placed in a book in the library of 
his alma mater, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, as a permanent memorial to this 
outstanding banker. 

Remarks made by the Honorable Ray 
J. Madden, Representative from Indi- 
ana, citing both the memorial and the 
loss suffered by his area at Mr. Gors- 
line’s death earlier this year, have been 
included in the Congressional Record. 


Guy L. HONEYCUTT becomes chair- 
man, The Hood System Industrial 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C., succeeding 
GuRNEY P. Hoop, who remains 
board member and becomes honor- 
ary “retired president.” 


HENRY L. Fry, from vice-presi- 
dent, Union National Bank of New- 
ark, N. J., to vice-president and 
director, First Jersey Securities 
Corp., Newark. ~ 


J. E. WILSON, vice-president, also 
becomes cashier, succeeding G. A. 
PATTERSON, vice-president, who re- 
linquishes cashier duties in order 
to fulfill time demands of special 
projects. 


WILLIAM HENRY BRENTON, from 
executive vice-president to president, 
National Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 


succeeding the late ORAN D. ELLs- 
WORTH. 


WILLIAM R. RIcE, from vice-presi- 
dent, Twin City Bank, North Little 
Rock, Ark., to vice-president, Mer- 
chants & Planters National Bank, 
Sherman, Tex. 


HAROLD BROTHERHOOD, from as- 
sistant cashier to director of public 
relations and advertising, National 
Newark (N. J.) and Essex Banking 
Company. 


Correction: STEPHEN P. ROBINSON, 
JR., vice-president, National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, has 
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retired from that post, not resigned 
as was inadvertently misstated in 
these columns in August. 


WALTER F. CHASE, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston; 
JOHN WarRE, JR., from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


WILLIAM W. HIBBERD, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


B. Noyes, from Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, N. Y., to vice-president 
and cashier, Merchants National 
Bank, Manchester, N. H. 


DONALD L. ROGERS, former coun- 
sel on staff of U. S. Senate Banking 
and Currency Commission, becomes 
Executive Director, Association of 
Registered Bank Holding Compa- 
nies. 


BERNARD J. MAIWORM, second 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, retires after 50 years 
with bank and its predecessors. 


GEORGE A. GEIK, from assistant 
treasurer, Fair City Savings & 
Loan Association, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
to president, Putnam County Sav- 
ings Bank, Brewster,,N. Y. 


FRED HOLLAND, from vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, First National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Tex., to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Longview, Tex. 


WILLIAM A. BRICKENKAMP, from 
senior vice-president, Lindell Trust 
Co., to executive vice-president, Big 
Bend Bank, Webster Groves, Mo. 


PAUL L. ROUNSAVILLE, from presi- 
dent, First State Bank, Gladewater, 
Tex., to president, First Hutchings- 
Sealy National Bank, Galveston, 
Tex. 


GEORGE G. BERRY becomes assis- 
tant vice-president, Central Bank 
and Trust Company, Great Neck, 


Col. WILLIAM B. OFFUTT and Col. 
ELMER W. GUDE, both recently re- 
tired from military service, join 
Exchange National Bank, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., as assistant vice- 
presidents. 


California Bank Begins 
Cancer Education Program 


Eugene Harmon, assistant - manager, 

Wilshire-Oxford branch of California 

Bank of Los Angeles, takes an after 3 

o’clock break with teller Don Durkin to 

discuss the seven danger signals for 

cancer listed in the American Cancer 
Society’s pamphlet 

Awake that 40% of the cancer prob- 
lem occurs in the nation’s labor force, 
from bank personnel to the assembly 
line, California Bank of Los Angeles, 
in cooperation with their local Ameri- 
can Cancer Society branch, has begun 
an educational program to inform em- 
ployees of ways to protect themselves 
against the disease. Danger signals, 
according to the American Cancer So- 
ciety, are: (1) unusual bleeding or 
discharge; (2) a lump or thickening 
in the breast or elsewhere; (3) a sore 
that does not heal; (4) change in 
bowel or bladder habits; (5) hoarse- 
ness or cough; (6) indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing, and (7), change 
in a wart or mole. 

“If your signal,” says the Society 
and its divisions in every state in the 
union, “lasts longer than two weeks, 
go to your doctor to learn if it means 


cancer.” 


About Banks 
IDAHO BANK & TRUST Co. opens 
new head office quarters in Pocatello. 


LUFKIN (Tex.) NATIONAL BANK 
holds open house in its new building. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
opens remodeled new Equitable of- 
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fice, Fleming Avenue and Chapel 
Street, Newark. 


BUENA VISTA (Ga.) LOAN AND 
SAVINGS BANK held 71st anniversary 
celebration in newly-renovated of- 
fices. 


Dairymen’s Monthly Lauds 
A.B.A. Committeeman 


Giles H. Miller, Jr. 


“A BANKER who learned dairy farm- 
ing while acting as cashier of the Cul- 
peper (Va.) Bank; the 
grandson of a country editor who 


National 


spoke 5 languages and was blind for 
81 years; the former president of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, an honor 
never before bestowed on the son of a 
former VBA president: these are just 
a few of the highlights of the rich 
career of GILES H. MILLER, Jr.,”— 
thus began a feature on this bank 
president and member of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Federal Fiscal Proce- 
dures, in the July issue of Maryland & 
Virginia Milk Producers News. 

“Although possessed of nothing more 
than the usual mortal equipment,” it 
continued, “. .. GILES MILLER manages 
to lead a double existence as president 
of Culpeper National Bank and owner- 
operator of 422-acre Fairview farm 
and renter of another 565-acre feed 
farm and grazing area. Through it all, 
he maintains the calm, easy-going 
brand of poise which has distinguished 
Virginians for generations.” 

As well as having been president of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, as 
his father was before him, this banker 
and active dairy farmer has been vice- 
president for Virginia of the A.B.A. 
and served on A.B.A. committees for 
many years. He is also presently 
chairman of the Piedmont Clearing 
House Association. 

The occasion motivating the feature 
in this monthly was Mr. MILLER’s elec- 
tion to the board of directors of the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association. 
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CENTRAL (N. Y.) NATIONAL 
BANK merges into FRANKLIN Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF LONG ISLAND, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL CITY BANK AND BANK- 
ING Co., Worcester, Mass., starts 
construction of first branch, Harding 
and Ellsworth streets. Target date: 
November. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
Portland, Oreg., opens its second 
Eugene branch, its 66th in the state. 


Newly - organized LAKESIDE NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Lake Charles, La., 
schedules November opening on 
Broad Street site. 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Utica, N.Y., becomes BANK of UTICA. 


MorGAN COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
Decatur, Ala., becomes FirST NaA- 
TIONAL BANK OF DECATUR. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of JONES- 
BORO, Ark., becomes PEOPLES NA- 
TIONAL BANK of JONESBORO. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, opens Monterey Street 
branch in Morgan Hill. 


First NATIONAL BANK of LOUIS- 
VILLE, Ky., opens Produce Place 
Branch. 


VALLEY BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Mass., opens Pine 
Point branch. 


ALLIANCE (Ohio) FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK merges with CITY SAVINGS 
BANK & Trust Co. New name: FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL BANK, Rock- 
ford, Ill., becomes First NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
CLEVELAND opens 27th branch; lo- 
cation is Eastgate Shopping Center. 


PROSPECT NATIONAL BANK, Tren- 
ton, N. J., merges into TRENTON 
TRUST COMPANY. 


COMMERCIAL STATE BANK AND 
Trust CoMPANY of NEW YorK and 
BANK OF NORTH AMERICA merge. 
New name: COMMERCIAL BANK of 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Midland (Tex.) National 
Cashier Dies in Tragic 
Auto Crash 


SoRROWFUL news to his friends and 
BANKING’sS readers—on this past Au- 
gust 21, Glenn H. Fischer, cashier at 
the Midland (Tex.) National Bank, to- 
gether with both his wife and her 
mother, was fatally injured in a tragic 
automobile collision near Waco, Tex, 
The Fischers’ two children, Tommy, 
age 12, and Sally, 1 month, were also 
with them in the car wreck. Tommy, 
seriously injured, is recovering. Little 
Sally was only scratched. 

A trust fund has been established 
for the benefit of the orphaned Fischer 
children. Contributions may be sent to 
Phil M. Adams, vice-president and 
trust officer, The Midland National 
Bank, Midland, Tex. 


FIRST MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK, 
Trenton, N. J., and TRENTON BANK- 
ING Co., merge. New name: FIRST 
TRENTON NATIONAL BANK. 


Newly-organized MILTON ( Mass.) 
BANK & Trust Co., set for January 
opening. 


Newly - organized OLYMPIA STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO HEIGHTS, IIL, 
plans November opening in Olympia 
Plaza Shopping Center. 


PoMPEII STATE BANK opens Mid- 
dleton, Mich., office. 


WILSON (N. C.) INDUSTRIAL BANK 


merges into BRANCH BANKING & 
TrRusT Co., becomes their Wilson 
branch. 


SEATTLE (Wash.) FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK purchases NORTH WESTERN 
BANK, Spokane, to operate as their 
North Western branch. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF DE- 
CATUR (Ala.)—new name for Mor- 
GAN CouNTy NATIONAL BANK, De- 
catur. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK 
opens new Tennessee Street office in 
Vallejo, Calif. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ODESSA, Tex. 
starts building construction. Target 
date: January 1, 1959. 
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When your wheat goes overseas... 


When you take your international 
trade problems to the people at The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the services 
of a world-wide network of 51,000 
correspondent banks and branches are 
immediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot .. . 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relation- 
ship with its foreign correspondents. 
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use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Chase Manhattan and its stateside 
correspondents handle the U. S. prob- 
lems of the Bank’s overseas corre- 
spondents. They, in turn, get things 
done for Chase Manhattan in their 
own countries. Such reciprocity 
enables you to get more efficient bank- 
ing service in the markets of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you person- 
ally. They work with you on a basis of 
individual analysis and imaginative 
planning. And knowing the right men 
in the right places, they can quickly 


contact the banker-at-the-spot who 
can best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WELCOME WAGON RETAINS, 
OBTAINS CUSTOMERS 


Oo the family 
1 them. For 
ne Wagon 
New York 


WELCOME WAGON 


INTERNATIONAL 


5 Fifth Avenue 


Blouin Displays 


give banks 
what they want 


AT LOW COST 


BLOUIN DISPLAYS help sell 
MORE bank services 


dress-up smartly a bank’s show win- 
dows and lobby. 


. . . give banks using them a real com- 
petitive advantage. 


. «+ provide a year-round selling pro- 
gram that is always up-to-date. 


-.. each display personalized to your 
bank! 


installed in-a-jiffy! 
LARGE BANK OR SMALL BANK 


—there is a Blouin display program to 
suit every bank budget. SO—whether 
you want to spend $5 a month or $50 a 
month, if you want your bank to stand 
out in your community, it will pay you 
to consider Blouin displays when plan- 
ning your 1959 advertising budget. 


Some of the biggest names in bank- 
ing—and many small banks, too—con- 
sider Blouin displays a good buy. Let 
us tell you more about our services. If 
you would like—we’ll analyze your 
particular display problems at no cost 
or obligation to you. Please mail the 
coupon today. 


‘ © We are interested in knowing more about your : 
services. ' 


‘ © Please send your Display ge form. We 
would like a Display Analysis of our bank. We ' 
- — there is no cost or obligation for this 


MAURICE F. BLOUIN,INC. 
Bank Exhibits 
SOUTH BERWICK,MAINE 
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FRANKLIN (Ky.) STATE BANK 
sets November 1 opening date. 


Newly-organized SOUTHERN IN- 
DUSTRIAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE 
(Fla.) sets late fall opening date. 


OswWEGo (Ill.) COMMUNITY BANK 


| opens on Main Street. 


FIRST TRENTON (N. J.) NATIONAL 
BANK opens after ribbon - joining 
ceremonies. Bank is result of 
merger of TRENTON BANKING COM- 
PANY and FIRST MECHANICS Na- 
TIONAL BANK, situated on opposite 
corners of State and Warren Street 
intersection. 


Morton (Ill.) STATE BANK be- 


| comes FIRST NATIONAL BANK of 
| MoRTON. 


CENTRAL STATE BANK, Elkader, 
Iowa, absorbs FARMERS STATE BANK, 
| St. Olaf; operates as branch. 


NATIONAL BANK of COCKEYSVILLE, 
Md., merges into FIDELITY-BALTI- 
MORE NATIONAL BANK, operates as 


| their Cockeysville office. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK, 
West Hempstead, N. Y., starts con- 
struction on Baldwin and Baldwin 
Harbor buildings. Target date: mid- 
1959. 


DANBuRY (Conn.) NATIONAL B 
opens first branch, Federal 
way No. 7. 


First INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS B 
of TAMPA (Fla.) becomes Nog 
SIDE BANK of TAMPA upon conven: 
sion from savings to commercial 
institution. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, Rockford) 
Ill., becomes First NATIONAL BANE 
AND TRUST Co. 


CENTRAL (L.I., N.Y.) N, 
TIONAL BANK merges into FRANKLIN: 
NATIONAL BANK of LONG ISLAND, 
becomes its Central Islip office. ~ 


City SAVINGS BANK AND Truss! 
Co., ALLIANCE (Ohio) First N 
TIONAL BANK, plan merger. Ne 
name: FirST NATIONAL Ba 


BANK of N. T. BUTTERFIELD 
Son, Ltp., Hamilton, Bermuda, cel 
brates centennial. Five generatio 
of the Butterfield family ha 
headed Bermuda’s oldest financial 
house. The Hon. H. D. Butterfield ig) 
presently managing director. 


First NATIONAL BANK of NEV. DA 
opens office at Stead Air Force Base 
just outside of Reno. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK starts off 
temporary and permanent facilities 
for Scottsdale, Ariz. Target dates? 
temporary, November; permanent, 
April. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


N. Y. State Banking Department Exhibits at State Fair 


The New York 
State Banking 
Dept.’s services to 
its public as “Pro- 
tector of Your 
Money,” symbol- 
ized by a knight 


| in shining armor, 
| were colorfully 


illustrated 
to some 45,000 
visitors by the de- 
partment’s 
exhibit, right, at 
a 9-day State Fair 
held at Syracuse 
running through 
early September. 
The department’s 
functions, respon- 


sibilities, and job within it were alll A favorite stoppia 

point for visitors was an IBM machine, into which individuals could “feed”’ figure 

indicating desired retirement goals. The machine would then deliver a card gi 
a savings guide toward attainment of these goals 
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Note how the “NEW PICTURE WINDOW” accommodates vehicles of any size...from sports cars to trucks 


Meet Mosler’s radical 


the drive-in window designed for you...with your help! 


Mosler’s strikingly handsome “New Picture Window” was designed for 
and around your customers, your tellers. To ferret out all the weak points 
in existing installations, hidden cameras were used to photograph drive-in 
windows, in action, in many cities. The movements of tellers, depositors 
and depositors’ cars were charted and analyzed. Hundreds of tellers and 
customers were personally interviewed. Also incorporated into the final de- 
sign are the findings of the recent A.B.A. Survey on drive-in banking. 
From these data this radically new drive-in window was human-engi- 
neered for efficiency, comfort, economy and beauty. 

On this and the following pages we have room to show you only the high- 
lights. Write or call Mosler for complete specifications. 


Modular, under-counter accommodationy?s 


flexible storage below counter, ample wor 
above. Bay-type window offers unobst]] 
view of approaching cars. 
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signed, electrically operated, deposit drawer 
anywhere up to 14 inches. Button extends 
nobst@#rther. Drawer is draft-proof, open-end 
nel” desizn — customers reach straight in. 


Periscope-type microphone is an integral part 
of all new high fidelity intercom that eliminates 


squeaks, echoes and squawks. The system is 
constant, not manual. 


Note room for equipment. This arrangement 
shows four drawers (one a special coin stor- 
age) and two large cabinets can be installed in 
different combinations. Sill is draft, waterproof. 
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Everyone has 


his own reason 
for liking the 
“NEW PICTURE WINDOW” 


“Solves car-height problem’”’ 


J. Robert Sherwood, President, Subur- 
ban Trust Company, Hyattsville, Md. 


“Old windows were designed for what 
used to be average car height. This new 
window handles all vehicles...com- 
fortably. Another improvement is the 
deposit drawer. It’s draft-proof—the 
customer reaches straight in instead of 
over and down. But most important is 
its extendability. A flip of a switch ad- 
vances it...and stops it...anywhere up 
to 14 inches. If this isn’t far enough, 
a button extends it even further. To- 
gether with all its other teller and cus- 
tomer conveniences, we think Mosler’s 
‘New Picture Window’ is a ‘must for 
modern drive-in banking’.” 


‘Lets tellers...hear and see’’ 


Theodore F.. Scharf, Vice-President and 
Director of Operations, Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


“Our architects tell us Mosler’s ‘New 
Picture Window’ blends with any build- 
ing style. And, its spaciousness lets our 
tellers work more efficiently. But more 
important is its intercom. Echoes and 
squawks of old systems made our tellers 
expert at sign language. Mosler’s high 
fidelity amplifier and adjustable micro- 
phone balance for clear, easy com- 
munication. The new window’s bay 
construction allows tellers to see cars 
approaching. Its full-length skirt makes 
customers approach easy.” 


“Easy installation’’ 


John W. Howie, Partner, Robert Aj 
Howie, Jr. Sons, Newark, N. J., build 
ers and consultants to Jersey’s large 

financial institutions. 


“For older windows we build a thie 
sill, about 30 inches off the ground, adé 
ing expense, and greatly reducing kneé 
space inside. The ‘New Picture Wit 
dow’s’ heavy gauge, stainless steél 
‘skirt’ extends to the ground, provide 
ing ample leg room, maximum security, 
To install, we slide in the entire wi 
dow and seal. Bolts adjust the windows 
depth from 8 to 14 inches to match wall 
thickness. Remember, the builder 
hears about malfunctions. Mosler wilt 
dows keep complaints at a minimum.; 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 


820 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Bank Vaul 
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depend largely on consumer demand in the next 
few months. 

The groundwork for a substantial expansion in busi- 
ness activity is present, but it is the same groundwork 
as existed last fall at the start of the recession. The 
consumer has held the recovery ball right along and is 
now more inclined to run with it. Savings continue to 
rise in all sectors, but buying also has held up well. 
Soft goods are still in greater demand than hard goods. 
and department stores, in the light of these events. 
must decide now whether or not to increase their in- 
ventories for the fall and holiday seasons. Lack of 
goods may result in a curb on sales in the weeks and 
months ahead. 


Mixture of Optimism and Inflation 

Optimism, coupled with fears of inflation, has gen- 
erated some buying. Savings have been drawn to pur- 
chase securities and real estate. Personal income, on a 
year-to-year basis is considerably ahead of 1957. 

Factors responsible for the repeated new highs in 
personal income include the much greater volume of 
unemployment benefits and higher social security pay- 
ments, more farm income, well sustained dividends, and 
wage rates which steadily rose throughout the recession. 

Another powerful stimulant too seldom mentioned as 
helping to end the recession has been the way advertis- 
ing has been maintained. A recent poll of advertising 
agencies shows that most of them had higher billings in 
the first six months than the same period in 1957. 

More than half of them expect increases in the cur- 
rent half year. 

Up to this point, building has been one of the bright 

spots. The dollar volume of new construction in August 

rose to a record monthly level of $4.8-billion. This 
brought expenditures for such purposes for the first 
eight months to $31.5-billion, against $31.2-billion in 
the like 1957 period. Owing to the inflationary price 
rise, the physical volume of construction was about the 
Same in both years. 


Te extent and the pace of business recovery will 
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The OUTLOOK 
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Business Spending Turns Up 


One of the brighter signs in the picture seems to 
be that businessmen and industrialists now plan an in- 
crease in their expenditures for plant and equipment, 
perhaps in the fourth quarter. 

This is somewhat unexpected. It was generally antici- 
pated that plant and equipment spending would not 
be stepped up until well into 1959. Official estimates 
are now that expenditures will be $31-billion for 1958 
as a whole. This would be about 16% below the $37- 
billion of last year. But it could have been worse. 


Backlog of Consumer Demand 


The key factor in the immediate future is the pentup 
demand for consumer goods. Much stress has been laid 
on the fact that purchase of nondurables has increased 
and has more than offset the drop in durable buying, 
but the important thing has been the slowdown in rate 
of growth in consumer demand. This was going on all 
during the boom years of 1956 and 1957. 

During 1954 and 1955 this growth was at the rate of 
$16-billion yearly. In 1956 the figure dropped to barely 
$6-billion and was declining rapidly. In the first half 
of 1957 it was $1.2-billion and in the second half there 
was no growth at all in consumer buying. This was true 
also during the first half of this year and, of course, 
population is always rising. Therefore, while everyone 
was encouraged by the way consumer spending kept up 
during the recession, the actual per capita standard of 
living was declining. 

The last previous time this drop in rate of growth 
of consumer demand occurred was in the first few years 
of this decade. By the middle of 1954 there was a con- 
siderable backlog of demand which found release in the 
upward surge of consumer buying in the final quarter of 
1954 and the following year. 


More Potential Than in 1954 
The situation today is therefore analogous and in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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The Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 


Its History and Provisions 


Mr. FLORA, who is vice-president 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, is chairman of the 
Small Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Act of 1958, Public Law 85-699, 
85th Congress (S. 3651), is an 
act to make equity capital and long- 
term credit more readily available 
to small business concerns. 
Realizing the importance of small 
business to our economy, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association established 
the Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion in 1944. This Commission car- 
ried out a comprehensive, nation- 
wide program to alert banks to the 
importance of furnishing adequate 
credit to small business in the post- 
war period. Also the Commission 
furnished information on special- 
ized lending procedures to enable 
the banks to meet more effectively 
the credit needs of small business. 
The number of new small business 
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units formed since the war and the 
large volume of credit extended to 
small business demonstrated that 
the banks were doing their job in 
this field. 

However, since 1949, committees 
of the Senate and the House have 
considered many bills to provide 
credit and equity financing to small 
business concerns. Banking has been 
faced with the political problem of 
trying to convince these committees 
that adequate credit was available 
to small business through banks and 
other private lenders. 

Fortunately, the report made last 
spring by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to the Senate and the House 
committees shows that adequate 
credit is available to small business 
from banks and private sources. 
However, the report indicates that 
there is a gap in the field of equity 
financing. 

When it became apparent earlier 
this year that Congress would pass 
legislation to furnish equity capital 


and long-term credit to small busi- 
ness, President Joseph C. Welman 
appointed a special committee to 
study this legislation. This com- 
mittee submitted its report to the 
Administrative Committee and the 
Executive Council at their meeting 
last April, and the report was unan- 
imously approved. 

In making their recommendations, 
the committee had in mind three 
primary factors: 

(1) That there is real need at this 
time to stimulate the availability of 
capital funds to small business. 

(2) That the taxpayers’ money 
should be used for such purposes to 
the least extent possible. 

(3) That the banking system 
should participate in the program to 
the greatest extent possible con- 
sistent with sound banking practices. 

The act, as passed by Congress, 
conforms with the principles advo- 
cated by the American Bankers As- 
sociation and contains many provi- 
sions recommended by the A.B.A. 
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The act is the result of years of 
study by both House and Senate 
committees and in our opinion rep- 
resents a sincere and intelligent at- 
tempt to solve the problem of mak- 
ing equity capital more readily 
available to small business concerns. 

There is widespread public interest 
in this new legislation, and a number 
of banks and other financial insti- 
tutions have already applied for 
charters to establish small business 
investment companies. 

While this act makes it possible 
for banks to assist in making equity 
capital and long-term financing more 
readily available to small business 
concerns, it should be realized that 
Congress frankly recognized that 
this program is an experiment. 

The following paragraphs briefly 
explain the important provisions of 
the act. 


Organization 

The act establishes a division of 
the Small Business Administration 
to be known as the Small Business 
Investment Division. This division 
has the authority to: charter, reg- 
ulate, and examine small business 
investment companies; lend funds 
to such investment companies; and 
lend funds to state and local devel- 
opment companies. 


Revolving Fund 


The act creates a revolving fund 
of $250,000,000 for the Investment 
Division of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, such funds to be bor- 
rowed from the Treasury. 


Small Business Investment 
Companies 

Small business investment com- 
panies may be formed to operate 
under this act by a minimum of 
10 persons. These companies may be 
chartered under the state law (if 
a proper state law exists) or by 
SBA. Each small business invest- 
ment company is required to have 
a board of directors of nine mem- 
bers to be elected annually by the 
company’s stockholders. The primary 
function of these small business 
investment companies is to provide 
long-term loans and equity capital 
to small business concerns. 

A small business investment com- 
pany is required to have a paid-in 
capital and surplus of $300,000 be- 
fore it may start business. Stock in 
such companies may be purchased 
by individuals, partnerships, corpor- 
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ations, insurance companies, and 

financial institutions, including Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks and non- 
member insured banks. No Federal 
Reserve member bank or nonmem- 
ber insured bank, however, may hold 
shares in such companies in an 
amount aggregating more than 1% 
of its capital and surplus. 

The SBA is authorized to provide 
a maximum of $150,000 to each such 
company formed, through the pur- 
chase of subordinated debentures. 
These debentures shall be considered 
as part of such companies’ paid-in 
capital and surplus for purposes of 
the minimum capital required for 
formation of an investment company. 

Small business investment com- 
panies are authorized to borrow 
money from private sources under 
regulations prescribed by the SBA. 

The SBA is authorized to lend 
them money. The amount the SBA 
may lend and have outstanding to 
any company may not exceed 50% 
of the paid-in capital and surplus 
of such company. 

Small business investment com- 
panies are authorized to provide 
equity capital to small business con- 
cerns through the purchase of con- 
vertible debentures. These deben- 
tures are to be convertible into stock 
of the small business concern at the 
sound book value of such stock as 
determined at the time the deben- 
tures are issued. 

Whenever an investment company 
provides capital to a small business 
concern through the purchase of 
convertible debentures, such concern 
will be: required to purchase stock 
in the investment company in an 
amount equaling from 2% to 5% of 
the amount of the capital provided. 

The act provides that loans made 
by these companies shall be “of such 
sound value, or so secured, as rea- 
sonably to assure payment.” These 
loans may be made directly or in 
participation with other lending in- 
stitutions on an immediate or de- 
ferred basis. The maximum matur- 
ity of such loans is 20 years, but the 
maturity of a loan may be extended 
for an additional 10 years if such 
extension will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of the loan. 

Without approval of the SBA, the 
total amount which a small business 
investment company may lend and 
invest in a single small business con- 
cern may not exceed 20% of the 
combined capital and surplus of such 
investment company. 


Exemptions 

To expedite the financing of these 
companies, certain exemptions are 
provided from the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939. 


Conversion of State Development 
Companies and State Chartered 
Investment Companies 

Both state development companies 
and state chartered investment com- 
panies may, with the approval of 
the SBA, be converted to small busi- 
ness investment companies. How- 
ever, authority for such conversion 
will terminate on June 30, 1961. 


SBA Loans to State and Local 
Development Companies 

In order to encourage the growth 
and development of state and local 
development companies, the act 
authorizes the SBA to lend money 
to such companies. However, the 
SBA may not lend to any such com- 
pany an amount greater than the 
company has borrowed from all 
other sources. 


Repeal of Section 13 B of the 
Federal Reserve Act 

Section 13 B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act will be repealed one year 
after the passage of this act. 

The funds which the Federal Re- 
serve banks have received from the 
Treasury Department under Section 
13 B, amounting to approximately 
$27,500,000, are to be returned to 
the Treasury and to be put into 
a special fund to be available for 
grants by the SBA for management 
counseling as provided in the act. 


Regulations 

Regulations and forms are now 
being drafted and are expected to be 
published in preliminary form in the 
Federal Register early in October. 
There will then be a 30-day period 
for comment, so that the final regu- 
lations will not be promulgated until 
some time in November at the 
earliest. SBA is not accepting appli- 
cations for the licensing or charter- 
ing of small business investment 
companies until the regulations are 
issued and application forms dis- 
tributed. 

Bankers interested in this pro- 
gram who wish to receive the regu- 
lations, instructions, and forms when 
printed should write to the Invest- 
ment Division, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


O* of Washington’s biggest 


single worries now is Inflation, 

with a capital I. That is not to 
say that it takes precedence over 
national security in the recurrent 
flareups of the Cold War. But as a 
threat to our domestic economy, 
which is the citadel of our strength, 
the Administration is finding In- 
flation very much a Hot War. 

You have only to be here in Wash- 
ington to hear the scuttlebutt and 
read official speeches or ‘documents”’ 
to feel the heat of it. 

In view of a mounting deficit, 
officially described by Budget Di- 
rector Maurice H. Stans as the big- 
gest in peace time in the nation’s 
history, President Eisenhower has 
formally called upon the depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies of the 
Government for “Spartan economy.” 
It is the Executive Branch which 
spends the money that Congress ap- 
propriates—and it can hold back or 
slow down on orders from head- 
quarters. 

Congress authorized $5-billion 
more in expenditures than the Presi- 
dent sought in his budget last 
January. Expenditures this year 
will be $7.3-billion more than last 
year. 

When the mid-year review of the 
Budget came out last month, Mr. 
Stans disclosed that the $12-billion 
deficit estimated for the current 
year has now gone up to $12.2-bil- 
lion. And, if revenues do not pick 
up, the deficit might very well go 
up even more. 

The arithmetic in the situation is 
this: 

As of last January, receipts esti- 
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Inflation 


Small Business 


Bank Examination Policies 


mated at $74.4-billion; expenditures 
at $73.9-billion; surplus $500,000.- 
000. 

Currently receipts estimated at 
$69-billion; expenditures at $79.2- 
billion; deficit $12.2-billion. 

The public debt, which was $276.3- 
billion on June 30, is now estimated 
to be $283-billion by the end of next 
June. 

That deficit is a grim spectre 
because it is definitely inflationary. 
The Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment (CED) struck a responsive 
chord when it called inflation ‘‘the 
cruelest tax.” 


Where Responsibility Rests 

Meanwhile, quietly but insistently, 
the Budget Bureau has been making 
this point: “The final responsibility 
is with the people, acting through 
their representatives in the Con- 
gress. We have seen this amply 
demonstrated in the last two Con- 
gressional sessions, one of which 
engaged in cutting the budget and 
one in adding to the budget.” 

In line with its economy policy 
the Administration has announced 
its intention to freeze $1.1-billion in 
extra defense funds voted by Con- 
gress. Other executive agencies have 
orders from the Budget Bureau to 
“hold it down.” The heat is on. 

The President vetoed the Area Re- 
development Bill, in which Congress 
appropriated much more lavishly 
than the President asked. This bill 
would have established a 4-year 
$279.5-billion Federal program of 
loans, technical assistance, and 
grants for the construction of indus- 
trial plants and facilities in areas of 


chronically heavy unemployment. 

When the President disapproved 
it, he called it unsound and criticized 
its heavy reliance on Federal parti- 
cipation, its long-loan maturity 
terms and “artificially low” interest 
rates. He wants a “more soundly 
conceived program.” 

Both the Federal Reserve Board 
and Treasury are playing their parts 
in the fight against inflation. Federal 
Reserve banks, one after another, 
have been raising their discount 
rates from 134% to 2%. The Treas- 
ury’s struggle makes a story of its 
own, an incompleted story at this 
writing as the Treasury faces an 
enormous series of refunding opera- 
tions in the coming months. 

This matter of fiscal controls is 
bound to come up for review again 
when Congress comes back January 
7. For one thing the Senate Finance 
Committee is not yet finished with 
its inquiry into the financial condi- 
tion of the nation. 


The Byrd Questionnaire 


The record of its hearings last 
fall and winter and the six chapters 
of replies to “the Byrd question- 
naire’ were perforce allowed to 
simmer as the committee applied 
itself to a heavy work load. The 
committee members were too 
sharply divided to come up with 
any kind of a report. And anyway, 
as things developed, there was no 
political “pay dirt” in the hearings. 
It is news of the first importance 
that the committee was careful to 
leave open the possibility of resum- 
ing its inquiry in January. 

A number of economists and 
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others suggested that price stability 
might very well be included as a 
goal of the Full Employment Act of 
1946. BANKING reported on their 
answers in its August issue. 

The question has cropped up again 
and will become an issue in the 
forthcoming 86th Congress. It is 
one of seven general categories of 
questions raised by the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Stabilization of 
Chairman Wright Patman’s Joint 
Economic Committee. 


Another Questionnaire 


Representative Patman has dis- 
tributed a questiionaire to the heads 
of the economics departments of 150 
selected universities who are in turn 
being asked to distribute it to mem- 
bers of their respective faculties, 
covering in all approximately 1,500 
authorities. Its announced purpose 
is “to gain for the committee and 
for the Congress a canvas of pro- 
fessional opinion concerning stabili- 
zation problems and policies.” 

The 4-page folio calls for ‘“‘yes” 
and “no” answers and otherwise 
facilitates reply through the medium 
of checking the right answers. And 
included among the questions are 
a number of Mr. Patman’s own pet 
subjects, such as whether, by adding 
to costs or otherwise, tight money 
may have contributed to rising 
prices and whether banks should be 
required to pay interest on Govern- 
ment deposits. 


Good Year for SBA 


In an understatement Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, came out 
with a news release early last month 
which called the year “a high-water 
mark” for legislation benefiting 
small business concerns. 

It certainly was. The SBA was 
made a permanent agency, an official 
advocate in Big Government for 
Small Business; its lending author- 
ity was increased; it was authorized 
to provide long-term loans and 
equity capital; and steps were taken 
to ease the tax burden on small 
business. 

But it is the Small Business In- 
vestment Act (now P.L. 85-699) on 
which attention is focused. The SBA 
is setting up the administrative ma- 
chinery now to start operations 
about January 1. Through its Small 
Business Investment Division the 
SBA will license state-chartered and 
privately owned and operated small 
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business investment companies to 
receive SBA financial assistance, tax 
and other benefits. Forms should be 
available in SBA field offices Novem- 
ber 1. 

The SBA is authorized to purchase 
subordinated debentures of small 
business investment companies to 
provide part of their capital and to 
make long-term loans to enable 
these companies to carry out the 
purposes for which they were 
created. (See also Carl Flora’s arti- 
cle on page 38.) 

The House Select Committee on 
Small Business, which Representa- 
tive Patman heads, came _ out 
promptly with a report on “How 
Small Business Concerns May Ob- 
tain Financing under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958.” This 
was reproduced extensively. In it 
the bill was referred to as the “John- 
son-Patman Act,” which caused a 
few eyebrows to rise on Capitol Hill, 
because the new statute differs ma- 
terially from the “Capital Bank Bill” 
initially proposed by Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson of the 
Senate and Mr. Patman. Their meas- 
ure would have established a small 
business capital bank system em- 
bracing 12 small business capital 
banks under the administration of a 
new Federal agency. 

President Eisenhower, in vetoing 
the Distressed Areas Bill, pointed to 
one of the first jobs the new SBA 
program will have; namely, to meet 
the needs of areas of “severe and 
persistent unemployment” through 
the new loan programs. 


On Bank Examinations 


The matter of bank examinations 
came up for official notice and com- 
ment by two of the bank supervisory 
agencies during the month. Chair- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., made the 
point that “it is less the job of the 
Corporation (FDIC) to prevent bank 
failures than to cushion their im- 
pact.” 

And Comptroller of the Currency 
Ray M. Gidney went to some length 
in his annual report to outline for 
Congress as a matter of record the 
basic purposes and procedures of 
his office in conducting these ex- 
aminations. 

Cushioning the impact of bank 
failures, in Wolcott’s opinion, 
entails more than the psychological 
factor resulting from the protection 
given depositors against loss. It re- 


quires also that deposits be made 
available promptly in order that 
they may continue to play their part 
in maintaining the flow of goods and 
services. 


Regular FDIC Examinations 


Once banks are insured, Mr. Wol- 
cott pointed out, the FDIC seeks to 
reduce its risk by regular examina- 
tions. But notwithstanding its best 
efforts and those of other bank su- 
pervisory agencies, Mr. Wolcott 
noted, banks do fail. He cited mis- 
takes in judgment by bank officers, 
with the comment that the private 
enterprise system “must include, as 
an incident, the right to make mis- 
takes.” 

Mr. Wolcott did not gloss over 
the fact that a majority of the fail- 
ures of insured banks during the 
last several years have been due to 
defalcations of various kinds. But, 
he pointed out, “banks themselves 
have a particular responsibility in 
preventing defalcations and other 
internal abuses which may lead to 
failure, a responsibility recognized 
in the fidelity bonds they carry.” 

Mr. Wolcott also indicated that 
the FDIC is increasingly aware in 
its examinations of variations in the 
loan needs of customers of individ- 
ual banks. 

Anticipating an increase in bank 
deposits from the present figure of 
$230-billion to $600-billion by 1983 
as the economy grows, Mr. Wolcott 
went into the subject of the ratio 
of bank capital to assets. He held 
that it is incorrect to assume that 
the additional needed capital can be 
made available unless there is a 
change in current practices. 

Indeed, the current ratios are not 
sufficient today and will be less sat- 
isfactory in the years to come, in 
Mr. Wolcott’s opinion. 

Where will the needed capital 
come from? Well, Mr. Wolcott saw 
it in retained earnings, of course, 
and in the sale of bank stock to the 
public. The latter, he advised, has 
“many desirable consequences.” 


Policy Indication 


And then in what was taken as 
FDIC policy, he said: 

“Supervisory officials during the 
next quarter century must make it 
a cardinal point to see to it that the 
banking system is adequately capi- 
talized.” 

He was forthright in saying that 
there still remains an uncomfort- 
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ably large number of banks with in- 
adequate capital. 


Mr. Gidney's Report 


In Comptroller Gidney’s annual 
report, which he later discussed 
with BANKING, he described the 
scope of a bank examination as pri- 
marily concerned with determining 
two points: (1) that the bank is 
solvent, and (2) that it is operating 
within the framework of applicable 
banking laws. 

Mr. Gidney reported that the ex- 
amination procedure consists essen- 
tially of proving all asset and liabil- 
ity accounts against the bank’s ma- 
jor book of account, the general 
ledger; the actual verification of all 
assets and the appraisal of all as- 
sets to determine their current rea- 
sonable dollar values in relation to 
their face or book values and their 
potential relative soundness as bank 
assets if retained in their present 
status over near-term future pe- 
riods. 

He pointed out that this, with an 
appraisal of the ability and capacity 
of management, the general nature 
of its policies, and the status of lo- 


cal economic conditions, adds up to 
a determination of existing sol- 
vency, probable future solvency and 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
institution. 

During 1957 such examinations 
were made by Mr. Gidney’s office in 
6,832 national banks, 5,566 branches, 
1,526 trust departments, and 67 af- 
filiates. In addition, 19 state banks 
were examined in connection with 
consolidations and mergers with, or 
purchase by, national banks and 
four state banks were examined in 
connection with conversions to na- 
tional banks. The office had a staff 
of 1,106 persons. 


Salary Survey 


In another section Mr. Gidney re- 
ported on a survey of the compen- 
sation paid officers in 3,980 national 
banks with deposits of less than 
$25,000,000. His comments are best 
quoted in full: 

“This office has long recognized 
the importance for banks, particu- 
larly the small institutions, to main- 
tain competitive wage structures in 
their community and with industry. 

“This is especially important in 


assuring continuity and depth in 
management, as it has become in- © 
creasingly difficult for banks to ob- 
tain experienced executives who 7 
may be required for replacement or ~ 
expansion purposes. q 
“In addition to a scarcity of ca- — 
pable bank officers, taxes, pensions, 
and other fringe benefits have made ~ 
the availability of executive bank- — 
ing talent much less fluid. For these 
reasons it appears increasingly im- 
portant that individual banks be 
certain that their executive incen- — 
tive programs afford reasonable as- — 
surance for management retention 
and succession. An adequate com- ~ 
pensation plan is a basic factor in © 
implementing this program.” 
After calling attention to a table © 
showing the average annual com- | 
pensation of the five highest paid © 
officers in the banks in the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts covered, Mr. 
Gidney commented: 
“These statistics confirm the pre- | 
vailing opinion that the larger 
banks located in the downtown dis- 
tricts of cities and towns primarily ~ 
dependent upon an industrial or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) : 


Varied Tax Changes Made by Congress 


WEEPING changes in income, excise, 

and social security taxes were 
made by Congress in the session just 
ended, according to Commerce Clear- 
ing House, national reporting author- 
ity on tax and business law. 

Complex new tax amendments cover 
many special situations and affect both 
corporate and personal income taxpay- 
ers, CCH notes. New tax relief favor- 
ing small business; boosts in social se- 
curity takes on employers, employees, 
and the self-employed; and as the 
most extensive excise tax changes in 
more than 25 years add to the score of 
the 85th Congress’ tax action. 

Some of these changes will affect the 
total taxes paid by those concerned, 
though the income and excise tax leg- 
islation contains no rate changes as 
such. The general effect of the 1958 
amendments is to add to the scope and 
complexity of the tax statutes. 

Income tax change made in the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
had been under consideration for al- 
most two years. 

Starting out in the fall of 1956 to 
reflect a Congressional subcommittee’s 
analysis of 28 “loopholes” and “hard- 
ships” in the law, the measure gath- 


ered both new provisions and momen- 
tum as it proceeded from House to 
Senate. 

As finally passed, this legislation had 
grown to contain 109 separate sections 
affecting over 200 important tax areas. 

Tax relief grafted on to this mea- 
sure in its final stages gives small 
business special income tax advantages 
in stepped-up depreciation deductions, 
loss carrybacks for three instead of 
two years, increased credit for accu- 
mulated earnings, instalment payment 
of estate taxes and new deductions for 
small business stock losses, CCH notes. 
New ways for the stockholders of 
closely-held corporations to elect to 
have the company income taxed to 
them are also among the innovations. 

Important changes affecting vacation 
pay, depletion, subdivided real estate, 
lease improvements, casualty losses, 
condemnations, net operating losses, 
dividends received, collapsible corpora- 
tions, accounting methods, stock op- 
tions, bad debts, contributions and 
many other common situations are in- 
cluded in the new income tax law, ac- 
cording to CCH, which points out that 
excise tax changes were also under 
consideration for over two years. The 


separate 400-plus page Excise Tax 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
brings about the most comprehensive 
revision of the excise tax structure 
since 1932. 


_ of the new provisions affecting © 
the excise taxes on manufacturers, re- 
tailers, facilities, services, admissions, | 
alcohol and tobacco, as well as stamp © 
taxes, generally effective January 1, © 
1959, will alter the tax burden for © 


those concerned: Important changes in ~ 


computing the stock transfer and issu- 
ance taxes were made in this law. : 

Social security taxes on employers, © 
employees and the self-employed and 7 
the amount of wages taxed were raised © 
in a separate law. 

Beginning next January, the social ~ 
security tax rate on employers and em- ~ 


ployees is raised to 2%2%, up from © 


2%.%, while wages or salaries taxed 
go up to $4,800 annually, from 7 
$4,200. The rate on the self-employed ~ 
is increased 83%%, up from 3%%, ap- 
plying to the first $4,800 of income. | 
These higher taxes will support in- 7 
creased benefits of about 7%. Other | 
changes in the social security rules 7 
were also made in this legislation. 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Regular Advancement 


LESLIE WALLER 


being in the process of a pro- 

found and far-reaching revolu- 
tion. To those of us in banking, and 
especially to the general public, 
nothing could seem more settled or 
mature. 

Pretty nearly all of the crises and 
emergencies that can afflict an in- 
dustry have already happened long 
ago in banking. This maturity factor 
makes advancement on the job 
steadier and more certain than in 
many other industries. 

But since the end of World War 
II—and partly as a result of dis- 
coveries made during that war—a 
deep-seated industrial revolution 
has taken root throughout the 
country. Nowhere will its effects be 
more marked than in banking. 

We commonly call that revolution 
“automation.” 

Elsewhere in this discussion of 
banking as a career, we will talk 
more about automation and how it 
can affect the attitude and working 
conditions of people in other indus- 
tries. But right now, let’s see what 
this electronic change will mean for 
you who plan a career in banking. 


[* hard to think of banking as 


Automation Promises 
Opportunity 

We all understand that the appli- 
cation to banking of “memory 
drums,” electronic computers and 
automatically - controlled _ printers, 
with the tremendous safety factors 
that can be built into such systems, 
can mean the end of drudgery, like 
time-consuming searches to recon- 
cile differences. New developments 
in magnetic coding of checks, new 
concepts in matching account num- 
bers to customer names, will also 
play a great part in this almost 
fantastic advance in efficiency, ac- 
curacy and customer service. 
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At the same time, new opportuni- 
ties are already opening up for 
careers in banking which the found- 
ing fathers of your bank never 
dreamed possible. We will, as a 
matter of course, see electronics 
experts rising steadily within the 
personnel structure of our banks. 
One of them may be you. 

But the revolution will affect 
everyone in banking, regardless of 
specialty, because the net result of 
automation will be to put bank- 
ing in step with the jet-propelled, 
space-oriented age in which we live. 


"Slow-and-Steady” Policy 


The future is going to move at an 
ever faster pace. Check-clearing and 
loan-making will have to be stream- 
lined. The banks from which the 
public demands this jet-age effi- 
ciency will soon see that only 
through electronic modernization 
will they be able to fulfill their pri- 
mary purpose in life: To give the 
customers the kind of service they 
need and want. 

On that not-too-distant day, we 
will look back at the present age of 
banking and see that a “slow-and- 
steady” personnel policy made a 
great deal of sense. For only through 
this slow-and-steady development is 
banking able to advance, to posi- 
tions of leadership, people trained 
and able to grasp the challenge of 
the future and make it work. 

Today, on the threshhold of auto- 
mation, banking’s personnel policies 
are a vital factor in your decision to 
plan a career. We have mentioned 
banking’s maturity as an industry 
as one plus factor. Another is free- 
dom from the sometimes irrational 
decisions of higher-ups found in 
other industries. 

The top management of banking 
cannot afford to indulge in flam- 


boyant, impulsive, personal deci- 
sions. Because there is no room in 
banking any more for this kind of 
thinking, you can be sure that raises 
and promotions are made in accord 
with the same logical, factual, tested 
thinking that guides the bank as a 
whole. 

In fact, most banks try to manage 
their personnel decisions along the 
planned lines on which they operate 
any other part of the business. 

Scheduled regularity — covering 
review of each person’s merit, the 
responsibility he or she has under- 
taken, etc.—applies more to raises 
than to promotions, it is true. Other 
factors are also taken into consider- 
ation when promotions are made. 
Here are some of them: 

(1) Maturity of the individual 

(2) Professional experience 

(3) Technical education 

(4) Leadership abilities 

(5) Willingness to learn new 

things 


Promotions from Within 


Nothing makes the top. manage- 
ment of most banks happier than to 
be able constantly to promote from 
within. Nothing operates more 
smoothly and more happily than a 
bank whose staff has learned to take 
advantage of executive training 
programs, and of training in newer 
skills like automation techniques, to 
prepare itself for promotion. 

The way to the top in banking 
has, in the past, been as slow and 
steady as climbing a mountain... 
with a view from the summit as 
rewarding as any from Everest. In 
the near future, the way to the top 
may move with the speed of the 
latest electronic computer. Now, on 
the threshhold of great changes, is 
the time to plan your own path to 
the future of banking. 
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was introduced to the Ameri- 
can Newcomen Society as 
. @ man with an optimistic 
eye and a positive approach to the 
future ... one with a quiet, effec- 
tive manner, a genuine regard for 
his fellow man, and a wide diver- 
sity of activities ...a man who has 
made banking his avocation since 
the day it became his vocation 
nearly half a century ago ...a 
banker whose accomplishments are 
worthy of an entire Newcomen 
address.” 


O* April 18, 1958, Lee P. Miller 


This introduction of the American 
Bankers Association’s new presi- 
dent highlights the life of a man 
who has spent his entire career, and 
particularly the past 20 years of 
it, working diligently for better 
banking in his own organization, 


state, and nation. Today, all three 
segments are reaping the harvest 
of his labors. 


Lee Miller enters into the A.B.A. 
presidency with two main objectives 
aside from the usual and ordinary 
duties called for in the office: 

First, continued effort of the 
A. B. A. for passage of the Financial 
Institutions Act by the next Con- 
gress. 

Second, culmination of a project 
on which he has worked enthusias- 
tically for the past few years: To 
get the reserve for bad debts for 
banks on an _ industrywide basis 
rather than the present formula 
based on each individual bank’s ex- 
perience for the amount of reserves 
it is permitted to set up. 

For the past 20 years, Lee Miller 
has been a member of both the 
A.B.A.’s Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on 
Taxation, serving several years as 
chairman. It was during this period 
as chairman that he began research 
and work on his “‘bad debt”’ theories. 


Lee Miller’s office is a favorite gathering place for officers and employees, a direct 

result of his “Open Door” policy, whereby the bank president and his office are 

always available to the staff. Here, Mr. Miller discusses bank matters with, center, 

William J. Cark, vice-president and comptroller, and, right, P. Booker Robinson, 
executive vice-president 


His industrywide formula would per- 
mit both large and small banks to 
charge off specified percentages of 
loan totals each year until the maxi- 
mum reserve percentage is reached, 
thus protecting the entire banking 
industry against serious future 
losses. 

In addition to his work on the As- 
sociation’s Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, Lee Miller was a start-to-fin- 
ish member of the Special Committee 
on Excess Profits Tax (1952-54). He 
also has served on the Trust Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Taxation for 11 
years and was its chairman for four 
years. He was a member of that 
Division’s Executive Committee for 
three years. 


Knows Small Banks 


Small banks may look forward to 
well informed assistance from Presi- 
dent Miller during his administra- 
tion. 

“When you think of 14,000 banks 
in the country,” he says, “with 
10,000 having resources of less than 
$7,500,000, you can see that the 
majority of our banks fall in the 
so-called ‘small bank’ category, and 
you can well realize their impor- 
tance.” 

Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, the bank with which Lee 
Miller is associated, has over 700 
direct correspondent banks in this 
group, which gives him a thorough 
knowledge of their operation. 

President Miller’s optimistic eye 
and positive approach to the future 
come forth strongly in discussions on 
the nation’s business outlook. He is 
not an alarmist and obviously has 
no patience with those who are. 

“We should place less reliance on 
cold, static figures and seek to under- 
stand more objectively the dynamic 
forces that make the economy tick. 
and thus contribute to real progress 
and prosperity,” he recently told a 
group of Oregon bankers. 

“Such understanding can be a 
constructive answer to the gloom 
perpetrated by those who use the 
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figures glibly to play up the weak 
spots in the economy for partisan 
or other advantages.” 


Vision Optimistic 

Mr. Miller points to the fact that 
there was a time when confidence in 
banking institutions was not so 
strong as it is today. He feels that 
the excellent condition of banks is a 
positive force for recovery. 

“One of the most important things 
that we, as bankers, can do,” he 
says, “is to carry messages of con- 
fidence to our communities. We 
should let it be known that our doors 
are open and that our vision is 
broad and optimistic. In so doing, 
we can help offset the damaging 
influence of the alarmists and can 
make a positive contribution to real 
prosperity and progress for our 
country.” 

The Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion, which first endorsed Lee Miller 
for the A.B.A. presidency, was well 
aware of his abilities when it nomi- 
nated him for the top office. He 
was a member of the K.B.A. Juris- 
prudence Committee from 1937 to 
1956, holding the chairmanship from 
1937 to 1951, and was chairman of 
the Tax Research Committee from 
1951 to 1954. He had also been a 
member of the Executive Committee 
from 1938 through 1941, serving as 
chairman in 1940 and 1941. 

Lee Miller’s Newcomen introduc- 
tion closed with, “. . . a prophet who 
is with honor in his own home 
town.” And so he is. 


His Personality Sensed in 
Bank Atmosphere 


Members of Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company point with pride 
to the activities of their president 
in his own bank. His association 
with the organization dates back 
to 1911, when he joined the Fidelity 
Trust Company, a predecessor of 
today’s Citizens Fidelity. He worked 
his way from assistant auditor to 
executive vice-president of that 
organization before its merger with 
the Citizens Bank in 1944. Five 
years later, in 1949, he became presi- 
dent of Citizens Fidelity. 

In the early days, Citizens Fidelity 
was known as the “Citadel of Bank- 
ing,” where big accounts were han- 
dled. Lee Miller set about and 
succeeded in proving that this con- 
cept of the organization was erron- 
eous and that small accounts were 
welcomed as enthusiastically as 
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The Miller home at 2238 Village Drive in Louisville is beautifully furnished in 
antiques which Mrs. Miller has been collecting for a number of years. The couch 
on which they are seated is a collector’s item and museum piece 


large ones. He also knocked the top 
hat off of the public’s opinion of 
bank officers by establishing his now 
well known “open door’ policy, 
whereby both his and other officers’ 
desks and offices are always open to 
employees and the public. A walk 
through the bank with Lee Miller 
quickly proves the friendly presi- 
dent-employee relationship. 

During Mr. Miller’s presidency, 
Citizens Fidelity has doubled its 
number of accounts, and deposits 


have climbed from $145,000,000 to 
$246,000,000. Loans have advanced 
from $43,000,000 to $116,000,000, 
and capital and surplus have in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000. Part of the jump in loans 
is attributed to the time credit 
department for small loans which 
was inaugurated after Mr. Miller 
became president. 

At the time Lee Miller became 
his bank’s president, it boasted 
three downtown offices and a Fort 


The A.B.A. president and his son, Lee Curd Miller, admire one of the latter’s 
thoroughbreds 
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For a number of years, one of Lee Miller’s principal activities has been to repre- 
sent the American Bankers Association at legislative hearings in Washington. Here, 
at right, he is shown at a hearing with Gibbs Lyons, left, president, First-Stamford 
National Bank and Trust Company, Stamford, Conn., and M. Monroe Kimbrel, 


executive vice-president, First National Bank, Thomson, Ga. 


Mr.. Lyons is a 


member of the A.B.A. Committee on Federal Deposit Insurance, and Mr. Kimbrel 
is chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation 


Knox facility. Since then, five sub- 
urban offices, all with drive-in 
facilities, and a downtown drive-in 
and garage have been added. 

Mr. Miller’s regard for his officers 
and employees goes deeper than the 
outward gestures of handshakes and 
“how are you today” that pass as he 
goes about the bank during each day. 
Evidence is found in the fact that 
as soon as he became president of 
Citizens Fidelity he set up a job 
evaluation program that provided 
for upward revisions and adjust- 
ments in all salaries. 


Bank Has Engendered a 
Feeling of Absolute Faith 


It was last April that Lee Miller 
was guest of honor at the “1958 
Keniucky Dinner” of the Newcomen 
Society in North America, of which 
he is a member, on the occasion of 
Citizens Fidelity’s 100th anniver- 
sary. Some of his banking philoso- 
phy and his pride in the bank’s 
century of achievement were shown 
when he said: “Perhaps the success 
of Citizens Fidelity’s long line of 
bankers and our bank’s good repu- 
tation as a citizen and artery of 
advancement in this city might be 
found in the 100 years of a con- 
tinuous policy which caused a 
writer to say of us in 1923: 
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“Tt always has been the history 
of the Citizens Bank and of the 
Union National Bank, and of the 
Citizens Union National Bank since 
the merger in December 1918, to 
propose the best investment for their 
customers.’ 


“Out of all these years a feeling of 
absolute faith has grown up among 
those so advised, and that faith stil] 
is merited.” 


Man with a Long View 


“Courage,” “confidence,” and 
“faith” are words that appear 
frequently in Lee Miller’s public 
speeches and private conversations, 
He does not preach them but uses 
them to express his personal feel- 
ings and beliefs about our national 
future. 

In an address before the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association, a little while back when 
recession talk was gloomier than it 
is now, he declared that banking 
strength helps the economy to take 
a business recession in stride. ‘No 
two business cycles are alike,’ he 
pointed out. “The characteristics of 
some booms and some corrections 
emanate from combinations of cir- 
cumstances more or less different 
from what may have taken place 
before. Yet today there seems to 
be universal agreement that this, 
the deepest general recession since 
the 1930s, embraces none of the 
fears of drastic credit liquidation 
and monetary deflation that ac- 
companied the earlier depressions or 
recessions. To put it another way, 
our banking system today is geared 
to handle the changes in supply and 
demand relationships that market 


Mr. Miller reminisces with a Citizens Fidelity employee who has “grown up with 
him” in banking. James Henry Jackson, Jr., of Citizens’ vault department, has 
been with the bank since 1920 
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forces introduce in the credit struc- 
ture.” 

The Wisconsin bankers were told 
that it is important, “as the forces 
of recovery proceed in the coming 
months, that we guard vigorously 
against the resumption of dominant 
inflationary pressures. These pres- 
sures are lurking in the background, 
ready to spring forth, should un- 
wise fiscal and monetary policies 
provide the spark. Even in reces- 
sion, we have made only slow prog- 
ress in correcting the distortions 
that the last inflationary surge pro- 
duced, and to give them new life 
would be bordering on national sui- 
cide in our battle against the forces 
of communism. We must keep our 
economy strong and resourceful. We 
must nourish our incentives for 
growth and development, and not 
sap them through the insidious 
route of inflation.” 


Courage for Decisions 


President Miller told the Michigan 
bankers that the thing they need 
above all others is ‘‘courage.’’ This 
he defined as “that dynamic force 
which enables one to make deci- 
sions.” 

Bankers have a major part to 
play, he declared. “It is our respon- 
sibility to continue to throw our 
weight on the side of sound growth 
and development. We can do so by 
demonstrating unwavering courage 
while business is undergoing tempo- 
rary readjustment, and by outspoken 
confidence in the future; we can 
show that we are eager to serve the 
public constructively and energeti- 


The Miller’s lawn 
is a beautiful dis- 
play of blossoms 
and greenery 
which the banker 
quickly admits is 
due to Mrs. 
Miller’s green 
thumb 


cally; and we can remain on guard 
against the resumption of inflation 
which might otherwise prevent us 
from attaining our objective of 
sound growth and a higher standard 
of living for our people.” 

To the bankers of Mississippi he 
expressed his faith in the present 
banking structure: 

“Today we rest on solid ground. 
Our banks are in strong condition— 
better capitalized, more expertly 


Recognize Sources of Strength, Weakness 


M OST of us can agree that the banking system today is strong and 
stable. Banks are serving more people than ever before, and increas- 
ingly they are providing more useful services at reasonable rates. The 
public has confidence in the banks and in the supervisors who help to 
keep them sound. It is up to us, therefore, to preserve that confidence. 
We cannot be certain of doing so, however, unless we have a full under- 
standing of all of the sources of our strength, as well as the sources of 


potential weakness. 


Because underlying conditions are often obscured 


in a period of general prosperity and an atmosphere of growth, it is 
important especially that the competitive environment of banking be 
reviewed in its broadest sense. Competition among bankers and between 
the banking system and other types of financial institutions may pro- 
vide maximum service for the public. Whether that service is most 
effective in the long run, however, will depend upon how healthy the 
comptition is, the extent to which standards of safety are protected, 
and the willingness to recognize the public interest in them.—LEE 
MILLER before the recent annual meeting of the National Association 


of Supervisors of State Banks. 
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managed, more liquid, and ready and 
willing to serve. 

“To the public, this is important. 
It means that the banking business 
is a positive force for recovery. 
Bankers can have confidence in the 
ability of the economy to resume its 
growth after the cobwebs of the 
1956-57 inflation are shaken out, and 
people can have confidence that the 
banking system is sound and is pre- 
pared to lend its full resources to 
progress.” 

In .commenting on the effect of 
Russian Sputniks, Lee Miller said: 
“The American people were aroused 
from a comfortable sense of com- 
placency. Here for the first time was 
a dent in what generally had been 
assumed to be a cloak of invincibil- 
ity. The launching of the Russian 
satellites seemed to mark, at least 
for the time being, the end of a 
long period of optimism. It had been 
a period in which, under the stimu- 
lating influence of inflationary pres- 
sures, the attitude developed over a 
major part of the economy that 
growth was assured, thus encourag- 
ing financial decisions to a point of 
overconfidence. People mortgaged 
their incomes and anticipated future 
consumption needs and desires, and 
business and industry put in more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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The Changing Pattern of 
Overseas Dollar Investments 


torially that this might be a 

good time to report on the out- 
look for our dollar investments over- 
seas. Proposals for large increases in 
dollars for this purpose, through 
various agencies, make the subjects 
timely. 


| AST month BANKING said edi- 


Definition of “Investments” 


The word “investment” is being 
used in a very broad way to include 
direct private investments, Govern- 
ment loans and grants, various mix- 
tures of all three, and the whole 
package of modern devices we have 


invented to export goods and ser- 
vices. These range all the way from 
projects with bank strings attached, 
to investments in friendship which 
are simply gift wrapped. 


Private v. Political Enterprises 


The pattern of this vast and grow- 
ing operation is changing faster 
than usual at present because of the 
threat of Soviet competition, which 
appears, to this writer, greatly over- 
rated. Other causes of the rapid 
change include the truly bewildering 
speed of technological progress and 
the fact that the world is only 80 


Puerto Rico and certain other areas show what happens when the dollar is wel- 

come and positively secure. Shown here are two private-enterprise-financed plants 

in the island commonwealth—above, Puerto Rican Can Co., affiliate of American 
Can Co., at Bayamon; below, a General Electric property at Caguas 


hours around instead of 80 days. 
Right now the direction is toward 
the political end of the spectrum, 
and politics, of course, is the most 
privately enterprising of all enter- 
prise on the face of the earth. 

What happens to this pattern is 
obviously of universal importance to 
all business, large and small, be- 
cause of the great sums involved, 
the high historical stakes, the effect 
on the value of the dollar, and for 
another vital reason. 

We can ill afford to use too freely 
the methods of state capitalism or 
socialism abroad without jeopardiz- 
ing the structure of free enterprise 
at home. While we may be forced 
to a certain degree of political 
finance abroad for competitive rea- 
sons, our goal should always be 
more private investment or a larger 
element of private participation, be- 
cause that is doing what comes natu- 
rally and is our only ultimate an- 
swer to any Communistic economic 
challenge. 


U.S.S.R. Overrated 


Overrated at this time the Soviet 
economic challenge certainly is. 
Since 1940 we have shipped abroad 
goods and services worth more than 
$150-billion and still maintained the 
highest material living standards at 
home. Soviet competition, a rather 
new thought, has amounted to prac- 
tically nothing except promises and 
superb advertising. A few years 
from ‘now the situation may change, 
but at present Russia can barely 
feed and clothe herself, and the same 
is true of the whole Communist 
group. 

Some of our distinguished world 
travelers bring back fantastic stories 
of a tremendous waste of our re- 
sources. Others report that the dol- 
lars have accomplished immeasur- 
able good. Both are unquestionably 
true. The interesting thing is that 
the criticism is directed mainly at 
transactions which are predominant- 
ly political. 

Even with world conditions in 
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their present precarious state, pri- 
yate investors are still willing to 
risk money overseas. 

The more favorable these condi- 
tions can be made the less need 
there is for governmental guaran- 
tee. What has happened in Puerto 
Rico and certain other areas shows 
clearly what takes place when the 
dollar is welcome and positively 
secure. Puerto Rico, of course, oc- 
cupies a special position because of 
its relationship to the United States, 
but that does not lessen the sig- 
nificance of the extraordinary de- 
velopment that is occurring on the 
island today. This will be dis- 
cussed subsequently in more detail. 

What this survey will aim to do 
is set some facts in a row and add 
a few reasonable deductions. We’ll 
glance backward at the record only 
enough to get a better look ahead. 
This will not be easy because, as 
everyone knows, there is no agree- 
ment about what we have already 
done or even about what we are 
doing or trying to do right now. 
Much of the time it is not clear who 
is calling the tune—and the whole 
thing is like a square dance with 
several callers having different 
ideas on whether to swing partners 
left or right, and so on. 


Private U. S. Foreign Investments 


Private American direct invest- 
ment abroad in branch plants, min- 
ing, and other forms has been at 
the annual rate of about $3-billion 
a year in recent years and appears 
to be running at the same rate this 
year. On top of this figure, about 
$1-billion a year of earnings are 
reinvested abroad, representing for 
the economy of the outside world an 
annual economic contribution from 
nonofficial direct investment sources 
of about $4-billion annually. 

In addition, portfolio investments 
have been growing and are now 
estimated at about $1-billion a year. 
Sales of new foreign bonds in the 
U. S. picked up in 1956, reaching 
$457,000,000. In 1957 they totalled 
over half a billion dollars and in the 
first half of 1958 alone exceeded 
$700,000,000. These figures include 
sales of World Bank obligations. 

The fact that our direct invest- 
ments have grown so much in the 
past generation is a reflection of 
our growing dependence on foreign 
sources of raw materials. In many 
respects, we are less of a “have” 
and more of a “have not” nation. It 
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Graphic illustrations showing how foreign investments of the Export-Import Bank 


can affect the economy of several U. S. geographical areas 
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reflects as well the maze of trade 
and exchange restrictions and other 
barriers to commerce that emerged 
with the great depression; also the 
pursuit by many underdeveloped as 
well as developed countries of 
greater self-sufficiency and national 
economic independence. This devel- 
opment of recent decades has neces- 
sitated American investment in 
branch plants or subsidiary com- 
panies behind the trade and ex- 
change barriers. 

Our total foreign investments 
today, which may now be estimated 


at around $40-billion—direct, port- 
folio and _ short-term — naturally 
comprise an element of great im- 
portance in the economic well-being 
of the free world. 

Imagine the disappearance over- 
night of the factories, mines, power 
stations, oil wells, pipelines, grain 
storage warehouses, refineries, ho- 
tels, chainstores, and the like which 
have come into being abroad through 
the investment of American capital; 
and of the dollar - bond - financed 
roads, railroads, port facilities, air- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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CQUIRING ownership of real es- 
tate, whether through purchase 
or foreclosure of a mortgage, 

involves peculiar risks not incident 
to the acquisition of other forms of 
property. In acquiring securities or 
personal property it is not necessary 
to make sure that the seller is not 
subject to a tax lien, has no judg- 
ments outstanding against him, or 
has not forgotten to mention a child 
born after his last will and testa- 
ment was made. A real estate title 
may be invalid for any of these or 
more than a score of other reasons 


and, what is more, the defect may 
not evidence itself for many years. 
Title insurance is designed to pro- 


tect against such risks. In fact, 
even where there is absolutely no 
title defect, claims may be errone- 
ously made against the owner, the 
defense having to be made at his 
expense unless there is full-cover- 
age title insurance. 


Legal Fees Paid 


For example, consider the follow- 
ing case. Remaindermen under a 
trust created by a will instituted a 
suit to set aside a conveyance made 
by the trustees, a bank. The com- 
plaint alleged that the trustees 
lacked authority to sell without a 
court order, which they had not 
obtained. Fraud and conspiracy be- 
tween the trustees and the pur- 
chasers were also charged. The con- 
sequent law suit, including several 
appeals and an attempt to get the 
matter before the Supreme Court, 
extended over a 2-year period. 
In the end, the validity of the title 
as insured was upheld. But to es- 
tablish the correctness of the trus- 
tees’ act cost $14,831 in legal fees. 
This cost was borne by the title in- 
surance company. 
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A different kind of case arose 
when a bank invested in a real es- 
tate mortgage, relying upon a search 
of title made by the bank’s attorney. 
In this case, the attorney overlooked 
a lien affecting the bank’s mortgage, 
but this fact was not uncovered for 
five years. Meanwhile, the lawyer 
had suffered severe financial re- 
verses. As a result he was in no 
position to make good the losses 
caused by his oversight, if indeed 
he could have been held liable at all. 
Foreclosure proceedings were even- 
tually instituted and the bank would 
have suffered a $3,000 loss had it 
not been protected by title insurance. 

In still another case protected by 
title insurance, the Virginia Trust 
Company foreclosed a lien on prop- 
erty in Lumberton, N. C., subse- 
quently contracting to sell the real 
estate. Only then was it discovered 
that the house involved encroached 
upon the adjoining property. The 
survey prepared when the loan was 
made by the bank had not revealed 
the encroachment. The bank was 
protected in the first instance by 
a Lawyers Title mortgagee’s policy, 
which, with the foreclosure men- 
tioned above, automatically became 
an owner’s policy. So, the bank suf- 
fered no loss. 


Potential Trouble Areas 


Cases such as the foregoing come 
up frequently all over the country. 
Among potential causes of defective 
real estate titles are: 


Survey error 

Clerk’s indexing error 

Clerk’s copying error 

Clerk’s recording error 

Clerk’s preserving of documents 
error 

Tax department error 

Lawyer’s error 

Law court’s error 


Appearance of missing heir or un- 
mentioned heir 

Undisclosed easement 

Unadministered estate 

Outstanding mortgage 

Unpaid taxes 

Property shorter than described in 
deed 

Forged deed or other papers 

Redemption of property from tax 
sale 

Forgery by seller or borrower 

Fraudulent misrepresentation by 
seller or borrower 

Secret marriage of seller or borrower 

Title examiner’s error 

Street improvement lien 

Insanity of seller or borrower 

Widow’s dower; widower’s courtesy 

Insufficiency of deed 

Rights of divorced spouse 

Expired power of attorney 

False personations 

Unprobated wills 

Deeds by minors 

Birth or adoption after date of will 

Signature procured by duress or un- 
due influence 

Recording of instrument in violation 
of an escrow agreement 

Unauthorized delivery of deed after 
death of the grantor 


Breadth of Protection 
Full-coverage title insurance pro- 
tects against all such defects due to 
human error, forgery, or fraud. The 
title insurance company undertakes 
at its own cost to defend the insured 
title in all legal actions or pro- 
ceedings alleging the title to be 
other than as insured. The company 
undertakes to indemnify the insured 
against loss or damage due to causes 
such as those mentioned above. 
Whereas the contract of indem- 
nification embodied in title insurance 
is specific and lasting, purchasers 
of or lenders on real estate cannot 
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get such protection by relying upon 
legal opinions. Under the law, the 
obligation assumed by a title lawyer 
is only a contractual one. Few at- 
tempts to hold title lawyers liable 
in tort have succeeded. The title 
lawyer may be expected to show 
thoroughness, good faith and in- 
tegrity, but he is not required to 
be infallible. He is not held liable 
for losses occasioned by errors of 
his judgment. He is neither an in- 
surer nor a guarantor of the sound- 
ness of his own title opinions or the 
construction of wills, court proceed- 
ings and other matters encountered 
during the examination of land titles. 


Role of Title Lawyer 


Because of the statute of limita- 
tions, which in the case of a title 
lawyer begins to run on the date 
of his opinion of the title, even 
where he has been careless he may 
no longer be held responsible by the 
time a defect is discovered, perhaps 
years later. 

The functions of the title lawyer 
and the title insurance company do 
not overlap. For the protection of 
the real estate buyer or mortgage 
lender, both are desirable if not 
indispensable. 

Apart from oversights and other 
human errors, as indicated above, 
forgery and other kinds of deception 
put pitfalls in the path of the 
mortgage lender. Some years ago a 
southern bank received applications 
for $50,000 of loans on business 
property. In the unavoidable absence 
of the property’s owner, one of his 
business associates known as such 
to the bank carried on the negotia- 
tions. Title was searched and found 
satisfactory. In due course the loans 
were made. 


Case of Forgery 

After several months it developed 
that the owner had no knowledge 
of the transactions and had not 
given his consent. His signature on 
the notes and trust deeds was forged. 
The bank, lawyers, and notaries had 
all been deceived by clever for- 
geries and deceptions. Because of 
title insurance, the bank suffered no 
loss. 

In the case of a New Jersey bank, 
$650,000 was lost through embezzle- 
ment by the bank’s vice-president 
through loans granted him on bogus 
mortgages. In this°case of course 
there was no title insurance. The 
Newark Clearing House Association 
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Examples of Title Insurance Fees 


Liability 
$ 5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


Record policy fee 


$ 63.00 
73.00 
83.00 

103.00 
153.00 
240.50 


Full coverage 
mortgagee policy 


Full coverage 
owner policy 
fee 

$ 17.50 
35.00 
52.50 
87.50 
175.00 
325.00 


fee 
$ 12.50 
25.00 
37.50 
62.50 
125.00 
225.00 


reported that ‘“‘the peculation which 
wiped out all capital funds, was 
caused by loans granted on fictitious 
mortgages.” Continuing: 

“To protect himself against dis- 
closure, the peculator in most in- 
stances provided for and amortized 
the loans. Interest notices were sent 
to him as servicing agent and were 
paid promptly when due. Insurance 
coverage was obtained and paid by 
him, this in addition to actual cover- 
age carried by the real owners... 
Actual searches of court house rec- 
ords by third parties apparently 
were never made.” 


Limited Policies 


In Ohio and the District of Colum- 
bia, unlike other states, two kinds 
of title policies are offered: a full- 
coverage policy, such as has been 
referred to above, and a simple 
“record title policy,’ which covers 
only the title as it is described in 
the public records. This policy pro- 
tects only against oversights by 
title examiners and oversights out- 
lawed by statute. It does not, like 
full coverage, insure against the 
other risks mentiond above. In Ohio 
and the District of Columbia, both 
policies are available to owners as 
well as mortgagees. 

Unlike various other forms of 
long-term insurance, title insurance 
requires payment of a fee only once. 
Insurance of an owner lasts as long 
as his ownership of the real estate. 
Insurance of a mortgagee lasts the 
life of the loan. The following ex- 
amples of title insurance fees are 
taken from the schedulé of a Wash- 
ington, D. C., title insurance com- 
pany in the summer of 1958. In 
Washington, where both types of 
policy are available—i.e., the record 
title policy and the full-coverage 
policy—in the case of the former, 
the policy fee is the same for owners 
and mortgagees, while in the case 


of the latter, the owner’s policy fee 
costs more because of its potentially 
longer life. 

Where the liability is larger than 
$100,000, policy fees are higher. 
Thus, the record policy fee for liabil- 
ity of between $100,000 and $300,000 
is higher than the $100,000 rate by 
$1.50 per $1,000; and between $300,- 
000 and $500,000, by $1.25. For 
liability of between $100,000 and 
$500,000, full-coverage mortgagee 
protection costs an additional $175 
per $1,000 and owner protection, $2 
per $1,000 additional. 

Title insurance fees in the case 
of mortgage loans are borne by the 
borrower. 

Banks, like other lenders wishing 
to sell FHA-insured loans from their 
portfolios—and the same applies to 
VA loans as well—find title insur- 
ance a “must.” The secondary mar- 
ket for these loans is strictly a title- 
insurance market. Large corporate 
investors just won’t buy such ih- 
sured mortgages otherwise. 

The Government guaranty is con- 
ditioned upon the ability of the ap- 
proved mortgagee to provide, in 
exchange for the Government-guar- 
anteed debentures which the law 
makes available, a foreclosed title 
satisfactory to the Government. The 
FHA and VA do not insure title or 
require evidence of title until after 
foreclosure. 

Since trust departments invest in 
real-estate mortgage loans, title in- 
surance is important to them. The 
same is true of savings banks and 
savings departments. 

Like fire, casualty and other in- 
surance, title insurance enables the 
buyer thereof to spread his losses; 
that is, to substitute the insurance 
fee for the occasional loss. Title 
insurance, therefore, is a _ useful 
adjunct to the banking business. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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What Banks Should Know 


This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. GOODE on how to tell women 
about bank services in the ways that 
are most appealing to them. It offers 
some evaluation of both media and 
copy approach, and concentrates on 
the advertising, rather than the pub- 
lic relations, side of the picture. The 
author is in the firm of Farley Man- 
ning Associates. 


ARJORIE DAWSON made a 
M charming plea in BANKING 
last May for advertising that 
would speak women’s language bet- 
ter. She rightly pointed out that 
men don’t give women “6 reasons 
why” when they propose to them. 
Women similarly ask what advertis- 
ing in other fields is saying. 
In banking, the failure to reach 
women is more than a failure to 


choose the correct words for adver- 
tising. Dozens, hundreds of research 
studies show that many, if not most, 
banks are making costly mistakes in 
their whole approach to the feminine 
market. 

A. J. Wood and Company, in run- 
ning a consumer survey for a Phila- 
delphia bank, included one question 
asking women to name the bank ad- 
vertising that impressed them most. 
Only one woman in every 16 could 
name any bank advertising whatso- 
ever. Still fewer could associate the 
various competitive advertising mes- 
sages with the banks that had been 
paying for them. 

As most people are aware, there 
are similar signs that women are 
not being reached in the securities 
field. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
and Smith recently completed a mon- 


HALF A CENTURY OF PLEASING THE WOMAN CUSTOMER—When The Bank 

of New York, into which the Fifth Avenue Bank was merged in 1948, opened its 

new building on Fifth Avenue, there was a duplicate of the old Fifth Avenue Bank’s 

original “ladies’ parlor,” known as the Gold Room. Here Vice-president Dorothy 

Armbruster (right) shows Miss Toni Frissell a memento of the bank’s past, while 

Assistant Secretary Olga Bendix looks on. Miss Frissell’s grandfather, A. S. Frissell, 
was president of the Fifth Avenue Bank from 1885 to 1916 


umental survey of male and female 
investors. Tabulating replies to ques- 
tionnaires asking the financial opin- 
ions and philosophy of 300,000 cus- 
tomers, Merrill Lynch reported that 
only one fifth as many women re- 
sponded as men. 

The magnificently detailed studies 
the New York Times has had made 
of the readership of its various 
pages have shown repeatedly that 
women’s interest in its financial 
pages is only about one-third that 
of men’s. 


Financial News' Low Score 


When the feminine readership fig- 
ures for specific bank advertisements 
are examined, the general feeling 
that all is not well gets final con- 
firmation. Daniel Starch’s recent 4- 
year study of newspapers across the 
nation for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association showed that 
a large advertisement for meat can 
obtain close reading from 70% of 
the women who see the paper. The 
least attractive news items on wom- 
en’s pages get thorough reading 
from 20% or more. 

Yet bank advertising on financial 
pages is lucky even to be glanced at 
by 5% of women readers. 

This is not fatal: in one way or 
another banks have in the last 10 
years added mightily to their lists 
of women customers. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company study of Con- 
sumer Banking Habits showed that 
three out of five women go into a 
bank one or more times a month. 
But ineffective advertising is waste- 
ful. Without ever hoping to attract 
the same amount of interest as a 
good shoulder of meat, banks could 
reasonably expect to make their 
communications to women three or 
four times more effective than they 
are now. The basis for a more sci- 
entific and effective approach has 
been building up as motivation and 
other research studies have created 
a body of information of women’s 
habits and interests. 

Without changing or adding to 
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About Women 


present services—which is another 
question—banks can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their sales messages 
to women by taking only two meas- 
ures: 

(1) Aiming the sales messages 
squarely at women. 

(2) Using appeals of maximum 
effectiveness with women. 


Channeling the Message 

Banks use newspapers, radio, TV, 
direct mail, and signs in or out of 
offices more frequently than other 
media, and these are in fact the best 
choices for reaching women as well 
as men, Since newspapers are most 
frequently used and have had con- 
siderable research done on them, I 
shall concentrate on them in the be- 
lief that the applications to other 
media will be readily apparent. 

It has been pretty well agreed 
that messages promoting the sale of 
specific services should be largely 
transmitted through paid advertis- 
ing, as opposed to public relations 
promotion. 

Dr. Gerhart Wiebe, president last 


year of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research, had an 
opportunity to test this very ques- 
tion when he was asked to study a 
situation in which a bank seemed to 
be losing its business to its com- 
petitors. He found that the bank 
enjoyed “an unchallenged general 
reputation as the community’s lead- 
ing bank.” But it was also losing 
its share of the personal loan and 
auto financing business in its city— 
despite its superior public relations 
position. On the basis of his investi- 
gation, Dr. Wiebe concluded that a 
good reputation is “not a safe sub- 
stitute for merchandising specific 
services.” Such merchandising can 
be most broadly and consistently 
carried on through advertising. 

On the other hand, public rela- 
tions is often a simple and inexpen- 
sive way to build a favorable insti- 
tutional image in women’s minds. 


Favorable Pages for Advertising 

The first and simplest way to im- 
prove advertising to women is to 
take messages directed to them off 


MACKARNESS H. GOODE 


the financial pages. Many banks 
have adopted this practice in the 
past five years. 

It is dangerous to generalize about 
readership patterns in a_ specific 
newspaper from studies made else- 
where. It is still more dangerous 
to take national averages as a stand- 
ard since they often conceal sub- 
stantial individual differences. How- 
ever, the following figures from a 
study of 123 newspapers in 108 cities 
by Daniel Starch and staff can serve 
as guide posts to the placement of 
advertising: 

Median Percentage 
Kind of page of Women Readers 
First page 
Picture pages 
Society pages 
All general news pages 

carrying advertising 
Women’s and food pages 
All pages 
Financial pages 


Other pages shown to get high 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


RECOGNITION OF A MARKET—A bank project wth nationwide popularity is the “women’s financial forum,” at which 

representatives of the host bank discuss a broad range of financial problems and answer audience questions. Such meetings 

have shown beyond a doubt the great interest women have in business matters and the economy in general. Below, a forum 
conducted by the First National Bank of Chicago 
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9:34 a.m.—Alfred J. Tria, assistant vice-president of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, receives urgent telephone 
request from client for property appraisal 


9:36 a.m.—Mr. Tria discusses appraisal request with William 
J. Schneck, chief mortgage appraiser 


9:38 a.m.—Back at desk, Mr. Schneck contacts field ap- 
praiser in area via RCA 2-way radio. Dispatch board at right 
indicates appraisers currently on duty 


9:39 a.m.—Appraiser Peter G. Harrigan receives appraisal 
request and reports he is only five blocks away from property 
location . . . will be there in minutes! 


2-Way 


Permits 


Mortgage 


The author is assistant vice-president of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 


FTER nearly four months of operation, faster service 
to mortgage applicants and savings in time and 
money, together with a number of unexpected 

benefits, “have been far greater than expected” as a 
result of installation of a system of RCA 2-way radio 
communication between the mortgage department of 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn and its 29 ap- 
praisers’ and loan committees’ automobiles, according 
to George C. Johnson, chairman of the board of the 
billion-dollar savings bank. 

The Dime of Brooklyn confines practically all of its 
mortgage lending activity to the five New York City 
boroughs, Nassau and Suffolk counties on Long Island, 
and Rockland and Westchester counties. 

To speed up its service to mortgage applicants, an 
RCA ultra-high-frequency mobile radio system was in- 
stalled for the bank last February 19 by the Radio 
Corporation of America as the first service of its kind 
in the nation. 


Tue mobile 2-way radio communications system, 
controlled from a master console in the bank’s mort- 
gage department in downtown Brooklyn, links all of 
the bank’s 27 field appraisers and two loan committee 
cars with the bank and with each other. The conven- 
tional telephone system in the bank’s main office also 
enables officers and executives at their desks to make 
direct contact with automobiles in the field. 

Transmission is handled by two Carfone 450-mega- 
cycle radio base stations. One transmitter is on top of 
the building at 1 Wall Street, Manhattan. The other, 
which serves as a relay station to provide extended 
radio coverage throughout Long Island, is located at 
Dix Hills in eastern Long Island. 

Because The Dime of Brooklyn has recently expanded 
its mortgage lending activity to include Rockland 
County, adjoining New York City on the northwest, 
there is a possibility of extending the transmission 
range. As it is now, radio-equipped bank cars operating 
in Rockland County must seek out certain high eleva- 
tions in that area in order to come within range of the 
transmitter in Manhattan. 

Commenting on the results attained with the system, 
Mr. Johnson said: 

“Telephone toll costs from appraisers in the field, 
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Radio 
Same-Day 


Appraisals 


ALFRED J. TRIA 


which had been a heavy expense in the past, have been 
practically eliminated by the radio communication sys- 
tem. Gasoline and oil consumption by the 29 automo- 
biles has been substantially reduced, and the time 
required to act on mortgage applications has been cut 
in half. In many instances, we have been able to act on 
a mortgage application within 48 hours instead of the 
week or 10 days formerly required. In one recent case, 
an appraisal report was given and the loan approved 
while a mortgage broker who had applied for the loan 
was still in the appraiser’s car. Less than two hours 
had elapsed from the time the mortgage application 
had been received. 

“Our loan committees are in the field two days each 
week. These committees are composed of bank officers 
and trustees and they make final determination regard- 
ing mortgage loans. In the past, it was usually the 
case that by the time an appraiser’s report reached 
one of the loan committees, and the committee could 
inspect the property, two or three days would elapse. 
All of this delay and expense has now been eliminated.” 


Ix addition to the dollars-and-cents savings which 
have been recorded since the radio system was put 
into operation, a number of incidental benefits, which 
were entirely unexpected, have accrued. 

For example, trustees of the bank who have their 
own businesses to conduct find they do not need to 
be away from their own offices as long as in the past 
when serving on “The Dime’s” loan committees. 

Another important benefit is that the work load on 
appraisers can be more equally distributed. When an 
appraiser finds he cannot cover all his assignments, 
he notifies the bank’s chief appraiser and a man in a 
nearby car who is not so heavily burdened is assigned. 

Emergencies, such as fire damage or vandalism to 
mortgaged properties which appraisers discover while 
traveling in the field, have been quickly reported to 
the main office of “The Dime” and in turn the insurance 
company involved has been able to make adjustments 
without delay. 

Time has even been saved by appraisers warning 
each other of traffic jams on highways in the areas 
in which they are traveling, thus enabling others to 
avoid such delays. 
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11:45 a.m.—Immediately upon completing survey, appraiser 
radios complete report from property site via RCA radio 


11:46 a.m.—Betty Cummings, secretary to Mr. Schneck, 
makes notes of radioed appraisal information 


11.53 a.m.—Mr. Schneck submits complete property ap- 
praisal to Mr. Tria. Elapsed time from client call to appraisal 
completion was only two hours, 19 minutes 


“Radio communication takes the delay out of mortgage ap- 
praisals and makes possible same-day service,” says George 
C. Johnson, chairman of the board, The Dime Savings Bank 
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OPERATIONS REPOR’T 


Often Overlooked Insurance Coverages for Banks 


about insurance coverages often 

overlooked by banks, to mention 
first bankers blanket bonds. All 
banks have blanket bonds, and bank- 
ers generally know that the basic 
clauses A, B, and C of these con- 
tracts insure losses through dis- 
honesty of officers and employees, 
and also losses of money, securities, 
and other property through holdup, 
burglary, larceny, theft, misplace- 
ment, mysterious disappearance, 
and damage or destruction while the 
bank’s property is on insured prem- 
ises or in transit by messenger. 


[ may seem strange, in writing 


Forgery Insurance 


Two types of forgery insurance 
are optional in the commercial bank 
forms of blanket bonds (Forms 24 
and 2) for separate premiums. The 
first, designated as Clause D, in- 
demnifies loss through forgery or 
alteration of, on, or in any checks, 
drafts, acceptances, withdrawal 
orders, money orders and similar 
specified instruments which are re- 
ceived over the counter or through 
the clearings. It is estimated that 
75% of the banks have this kind of 
forgery insurance, but many of them 
purchase it in comparatively small 
amounts in relation to the total 
bond coverage. These banks may 
overlook the small additional pre- 
mium charged to increase the 
amount of their Clause D forgery 
insurance. 

For example, increasing coverage 
from $25,000 to $100,000 costs an 
average of $37.50 a year and increas- 
ing coverage from $100,000 to $250,- 
000 also costs an average of $37.50 
@ year. Losses perpetrated by one 
forger involving many instruments 
have accumulated into large sums. 

The second type of forgery in- 
surance optional in blanket bonds 
for an additional premium is desig- 
nated as Clause E. This clause in- 
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GEORGE H. HOTTENDORF 


The author, a deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
is secretary of the Insurance and 
Protective Committee. 


sures losses through purchasing, 
accepting, giving any value, extend- 
ing any credit or otherwise acting 
upon any securities, documents or 
other written instruments which are 
counterfeited or forged as to a sig- 
nature of any maker, issuer, en- 
dorser, etc., or any person signing 
in any other capacity, or which are 
raised, altered, lost or stolen. Loss 
through witnessing signatures on 
securities is also covered. Instru- 
ments insured under Clause D are 
excluded from the coverage of 
Clause E. 

It is estimated that only 30% of 
the banks have forged securities in- 
surance. Some of the other 70% 
may overlook potential losses 
through purchasing or discounting 
forged promissory notes or accept- 
ing forged instruments as collateral 
to loans. Transactions of that kind 
account for a large portion of losses 
indemnified under Clause E. 


Dishonesty Coverage 


Particularly in the smaller banks, 
the reasonable cost of excess em- 
ployee dishonesty insurance in the 
amount of $1,000,000 should not be 
overlooked. This insurance covers 
employee dishonesty losses in excess 
of the bankers blanket bond cover- 
age a bank carries which must equal 
or exceed specified deductible or un- 
derlying amounts dependent upon 
the size of the bank. It was first 
issued by the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League in June 1953 under 
a group policy underwritten by 
London Lloyd’s. It is now written 
on Form 28 by companies which are 
members of the Surety Association 


of America, also by at least two 
independent or non-conference com- 
panies. 

Excess employee dishonesty in- 
surance is designed to cover unex- 
pected catastrophic fidelity losses 
which fortunately are infrequent 
but too often result in impairment of 
capital funds and sometimes liqui- 
dation or merger of the victimized 
bank. 


“Securities Only” 


In many smaller banks the blan- 
ket bond coverage is sufficient to 
indemnify the maximum amount of 
cash that might be stolen by bandits 
or burglars. Most of these banks 
have their own securities lodged or 
deposited with Federal Reserve or 
large city correspondent banks. But 
some overlook possible burglary or 
robbery losses of securities held in 
trust, as collateral or for safekeep- 
ing. To insure these hazards, excess 
bank burglary and robbery policies 
may be purchased to cover “securi- 
ties only” at reasonable rates. An 
Excess Securities Policy is also 
available at somewhat higher rates. 
Its coverage is broader, insuring 
loss of securities by destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful abstrac- 
tion, but losses due to dishonesty of 
bank employees or forgery are ex- 
cluded. 


Safe Deposit Coverage 


The great majority of banks rent- 
ing safe deposit boxes now have safe 
depository liability insurance, but 
some banks continue to insure the 
contents of safe deposit boxes only 
against loss through burglary, rob- 
bery, damage or destruction. In 
recent years most claims for loss 
of the contents of safe deposit boxes 
allege mysterious disappearance of 
money, securities or other property, 
although occasionally vaults are 
entered by burglars and property 
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js stolen from the safe deposit boxes. 

The Combination Safe Depository 
Policy is the current domestic form 
for insuring safe deposit operations, 
It has two optional insuring clauses 
for which separate promiums are 
charged. Clause A covers legal lia- 
bility of the bank for loss of prop- 
erty from customers’ safe deposit 
boxes and property stored in vaults 
for customers. Clause B insures loss 
of such property through burglary, 
robbery, damage or destruction 
whether or not the bank is legally 
liable. Some banks purchase both 
liability insurance and burglary and 
robbery insurance, overlooking the 
fact that burglary and _ robbery 
losses are included in the coverage 
of Clause A if the bank is legally 
liable. Coverage under Clause B, in 
addition to Clause A, is important 
only to insure losses of customers’ 
property through burglary, robbery, 
damage or destruction when the 
bank is not legally liable. 


Comprehensive Liability 


Comprehensive liability policies 
have many advantages over sched- 
ule policies which insure only those 
hazards reported by the insured and 
declared in the policy. Comprehen- 


sive policies insure automatically all 
liability hazards of the insured other 
than known hazards specifically ex- 
cluded. Space does not permit de- 
tailed discussion of this subject, but 
it is suggested that banks which 
still have schedule public liability 
policies and automobile insurance 
written on basic liability forms dis- 
cuss with their agents the advan- 
tages of the Comprehensive General 
Liability Policy and the Compre- 
hensive Automobile Liability Policy 
or the Comprehensive General-Auto- 
mobile Liability Policy which com- 
bines the coverages of the first two 
contracts. 

It is important that no restrictive 
endorsements be attached to these 
comprehensive policies, such as an 
exclusion of automobiles owned in 
full or in part by the bank. When 
a bank does not own any auto- 
mobiles at the time the policy is 
written, the declaration for owned 
automobiles should read, “if any.” 
The same applies to other hazards 
included in the declarations of the 
policy which may be non-existent at 
the time the policy is written but 
which may materialize while the 
policy is in force. Annually, the in- 
surance company audits the bank’s 


records to determine liability haz- 
ards which actually existed, and the 
premium is adjusted accordingly. 


Optional Endorsements 


The coverage furnished by com- 
prehensive liability policies, as well 
as practically all insurance contracts 
in general use by banks, is described 
in the A.B.A. Digest of Bank Insur- 
ance, a looseleaf book of 222 pages 
last revised in June 1958. It is well 
to mention here, however, that 
optional endorsements may be at- 
tached to comprehensive liability 
policies to extend their coverage. 
Among them are endorsements to 
include liability for false arrest, 
libel, slander, etc., and for failure to 
stop payment, wrongful dishonor of 
checks, etc. Also, to avoid possible 
denial of liability incurred in repos- 
sessing financed automobiles, includ- 
ing use thereof for resale, it is 
suggested that a Repossessed Auto- 
mobiles endorsement be attached to 
the Comprehensive Automobile Lia- 
bility Policy. 

When considering liability insur- 
ance, banks are urged to review the 
limits of liability carried for any one 
claimant and for any one accident 
regardless of the number of claim- 


Magnetic Board Schedules Executives’ Appointments 


Ay Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, a magnetic scheduling board is 
keeping track of senior officers’ ap- 
pointments. 

Manually operated by the executive 
floor administrator, the board shows at 
a glance the engagements scheduled 
for the bank’s eight top management 
officers. It was created by the Methods 
Research Division to save secretarial 
hours and eliminate confusing schedul- 
ing conflicts. 

The apparatus consists of 18 sliding, 
removable panels with magnetic tabs 
indicating appointments. The current 
day’s activity is conveniently located 
on the extreme left. A continuous 3- 
week projection of 15 working days is 
possible. 

The most important advantage, re- 
ports the bank, is the fact that the 
board releases much of the executive 
Secretary’s time heretofore used in 
scheduling meetings. Basically, its ef- 
fectiveness is controlled by the secre- 
taries of the management officers. It 
works this way: 

When an appointment is made by an 
executive, his secretary fills in a pre- 
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printed blank with his name, the per- 
son he is to meet, the time and pro- 
posed length of the meeting. The forms 
are picked up hourly and forwarded 
to the executive platform administra- 
tor who posts new appointments. 


Albert L. Rice, ex- 
ecutive floor ad- 
ministrator at 
Bankers Trust, 
posts appoint- | 
ments of the 
bank’s eight sen- 
ior management 
officers the 
magnetic schedul- 
ing board 


Black magnetic tabs, coded for hour 
or half-hour periods, indicate time 
taken up by daily appointments. Lunch- 
eon engagements are shown by green 
tabs. Red pegs show the availability 
of the board room and other space. 
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ants. In recent years, courts and 
juries have become increasingly 
liberal in the amounts awarded for 
personal injuries and damage to 
property. In many instances, judg- 
ments have reached staggering 
sums, especially when accidents re- 
sulted in permanent disability or 
death of persons who had fair in- 
comes. 

When lower liability limits are 
carried, quotations should be ob- 
tained for increasing the limits for 
various amounts up to $500,000 for 
any one person and $1,000,000 for 
any one accident. After ascertain- 
ing the relatively small premium 
involved to substantially increase 
existing coverage, banks should de- 
cide upon the liability limits to be 
carried in view of local conditions. 


“Errors and Omissions” 


Banks concerned about possible 
failure to renew fire insurance on 
mortgaged properties have for years 
carried Errors and Omissions insur- 
ance. Two forms were available, one 
insuring loss to a bank’s mortgagee 
interest and the other also insuring 
the liability of banks to mortgagors 
for oversight in not renewing fire 
and extended coverage insurance. 
Premiums for this insurance were 
based upon a bank’s total mortgage 
portfolio and because of a 10% or 
20% coinsurance requirement, pre- 
miums were regarded as too high, 
particularly by the larger institu- 
tions. 

During the past year a new form 
of errors and omissions insurance 
was made available which gives 
effect to suggestions made to the 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
by the A.B.A. Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee. This standard 
form insures not only loss to a 
bank’s mortgagee interest, but also 
liability of the bank to third parties 
for error or omission in not main- 
taining insurance against all risks 
and perils for which the mortgagor 
customarily obtains policies of in- 
surance. Briefly, it is designed to 
insure the liability of banks for fail- 
ure to renew multiple peril policies 
which include liability insurance, 
such as homeowners policies. Pre- 
miums are based upon the total 
number of mortgages and there is no 
coinsurance requirement. 


“Extra Expense”? Coverage 


Extra expense insurance is par- 
ticularly important to banks operat- 
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ing without branches because of 
state laws or for other reasons. 
Banking is a business in which it is 
imperative that normal operations 
be continued regardless of fire or 
other serious damage to the bank- 
ing premises. Banks cannot post 
a sign reading, “Will reopen when 
repairs are completed.” Extra ex- 
pense insurance furnishes indemnity 
for the excess cost of using other 
premises, equipment belonging to 
others, and other necessary emer- 
gency expenses to continue opera- 
tions. Every bank should develop a 
plan of action to be taken in the 
event its premises are seriously 
damaged or destroyed by fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, falling aircraft, 
etc. Then it is easier to estimate the 
cost involved and to decide whether 
to purchase extra expense insur- 
ance. 

In mentioning insurance coverages 
overlooked by some banks, it is not 
recommended that banks purchase 
all insurance available, However, 
the officer in charge of a bank’s in- 
surance should be capable of ana- 
lyzing and evaluating risks of loss. 
He should know that insurance can 
be purchased to cover various types 
of potential losses and he should 
ascertain the cost of such insurance. 
Then, senior officers or the board of 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Savings Bank 
has a closed-circuit television installa- 
tion linking the lobby and the central 
files on the third floor. In the picture 
a teller checks balance and signature 
card information on the TV screen with 
the customer’s deposit book and with- 
drawal ticket. Equipment includes four 
special camera consoles at tellers’ sta- 
tions, 


directors would have the necessary 
information to decide which risks 
of loss the bank should assume and 
which should be insured by the in. 
surance industry. 

In the event of loss, there should 
be no excuse for asking yourseli how 
you overlooked insuring the hazard 
that caused the loss. 


Electronic Bookkeeping 
Record Service 


are (N.J.) Bank and Trust 
Company is among the banks 
offering a new bookkeeping record 
service. The trade name is Check- 
A-Tron, and it’s designed virtually 
to eliminate bookkeeping for owners 
of small businesses, professional 
people, farmers, and personal check- 
ing account owners. 

The Princeton bank, explaining 
the plan to the public, said: 

“The customer simply places a 
code number and occasionally a word 
of description on each check written 
and each deposit made. The bank 
punches data cards with this in- 
formation. Check-A-Tron by means 
of IBM electronics and automation 
will furnish each customer annually, 
quarterly or even monthly with vital 
bookkeeping records for profit and 
loss statements, income tax returns, 
balance sheets, budgets and fore- 
casts, financial management, cost 
analysis and control, and many other 
purposes.” 

Master codes for indicating the 
purposes of the checks are furnished 
for each type of account. 


Case Studies 


in Commercial Banking— 
Loans and the Management of 
Bank Funds” is the title of a 114 
page booklet prepared for the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association by John 
T. Masten, professor of economics, 
University of Kentucky, and dis- 
tributed to KBA members by Execu- 
tive Secretary Ralph Fontaine, 
Louisville. 

Case studies provide much of the 
material for the annual Kentucky 
School of Banking, and the data for 
this year’s workshops came from 
more than 100 member banks. The 
present booklet, based on that in- 
formation, was used by Dr. Masten 
at the 1958 school session. 
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This Bank Provides 


Free Research for Customers 


mercial customers and cor- 

respondent banks is providing 
mutual benefits at Traders National 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 

Traders’ research department, es- 
tablished a few years ago for the 
institution’s own operations, is now 
providing economic forecasts, short 
and long-term planning, and mar- 
keting information on a “‘no-charge- 
you’re - quite - welcome”’ basis. The 
service, needless to say, helps tie 
present customers and correspon- 
dents more closely to the bank; it is 
also attracting new ones. 

“The department is being used 
effectively in each of these areas,” 
Harold L. Jenkins, vice-president 
and director of research, tells BANK- 
ING. “We realize that anything we 
can do tu help our customers grow 
in a planned, orderly fashion means 
better business for both of us.” 


FREE research service for com- 


What the Service Does 


Here is the bank’s summary of 
how the service can assist a com- 
pany : 

Personal consultation on specific 
marketing problems. This may be 
merely a telephone call to request 
statistical data. Or it may entail 
an analysis of a sales and distribu- 
tion program, or the development of 
long-range operating plans. Each 
request is handled individually; the 
answer is tailored to meet the 
problem. 

Collection and analysis of industry 
data outside a company’s operation, 
which may affect its marketing ac- 
tivities. This involves tracking down 
published information about an in- 
dustry so that the inquirer can re- 
late its own operations to the 
general experience. 

Consultation and guidance in com- 
piling data available within the com- 
pany, which will help establish 
marketing policies. This may include 
assistance in sales and account 
analyses, establishment of sales 
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quotas and forecasts, operating 
ratios, etc. 

Consulation in developing con- 
sumer, industrial, and dealer sur- 
veys. Specifically, this includes: de- 
sign of the sample to be surveyed; 
design of questionnaires (personal, 
mail, telephone); consultation in 
coding, editing, and tabulation of 
the questionnaire; aid in interpret- 
ing the results. 

The bank emphasizes that the 
service concentrates all of Traders’ 
integrated activities on any problem, 
thus placing “an aggregate of ability, 
experience and special information” 
at the customer’s disposal. 


Key to Expansion 


“We know,” it says, “that re- 
search has an important part to play 
in the future of Kansas City busi- 
ness and banking. We are certain 
that it is the key to orderly expan- 
sion, to new plateaus of business de- 
velopment and general prosperity.” 

The research staff consists of 
three people, including Director 
Jenkins. Any additional clerical as- 
sistance that may be needed is sup- 


plied by the bank. Much of the 
detail on specific projects—notably, 
records—is furnished by the com- 
pany under the bank’s supervision. 
Information outside company 
sources is provided by the depart- 
ment. 

“Should a field study or survey 
be required,” says Mr. Jenkins, “the 
interviewing cost is borne by the 
requesting company. However, I 
develop the questionnaire, sample 
design, and analysis.” 

The only possible charge to a 
customer may arise from the gather- 
ing of data outside the Kansas City 
area; and this would be only for 
travel expenses incident thereto. If 
the job can be handled by mail in- 
quiry, there’s no cost at all. 

“The requests for information, 
data, or specific studies originate 
primarily from the bank’s officers 
whose customers can use the serv- 
ice,” Mr. Jenkins reports. “Of course 
I handle the development from that 
stage and determine whether my de- 
partment is in a position to under- 
take the project.” 

Mr. Jenkins has purposely held 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


We feel chat our bank's greatest asset is its carefully-nurtured mech- 
anism for reappraisal and reorganization to meet the changing economic 
needs of our community. We say “carefully nurtured” because it 
requires our constant attention to avoid banking’s biggest pitfall . . . 
complacency. Complacency puts an end to progress, and thereby elimi- 


nates a large part of a bank's usefulness. 


Our emphasis on progressive thinking has led directly to the new con- 
cept of banking service which is described in this booklet. Essentially, 
that concept is simply this: to the solid foundation of banking prin- 
ciples . . . tested, proven, and serving us since we opened our doors 
in 1900 . . . we have added research. This “third dimension” is de- 
signed to help our clients plan ahead, using facts instead of guesswork 


as the basis for sound management decisions. 


In short, we are combining our elder statesman’s seasoned approach 
with a young man’s enthusiasm for the future. We think the combi- 


nation offers great things to our clients. 


SE finick, I = 
President 


This is the introductory page of a 2-color Traders’ brochure, “A New Concept of 
Banking Service,” in which the research department’s functions and activities are 
featured 
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What MARKET RESEARCH 
Can Do for- Banks 


HERBERT BRATTER and FORREST CLEMENTS 


Herbert Bratter is a Washington 
writer for BANKING. Dr. Forrest 
Clements is the Washington, D. C., 
representative of two market re- 
search firms: Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates, and its close affiliate, 
Crossley, S-D Surveys, both at 405 
Park Avenue in New York City. In 
this article Mr. Bratter interviews 
Dr. Clements on the ways in which 
commercial banks can use marketing 
research. 


QUESTION: Dr. Clements, your or- 
ganizations have done market re- 
search for banks. Could you give 
a few examples? 

ANSWER: One assignment was for 
a bank which had a good many 
branches in a large metropolitan 
area. Central management wanted 
to find out the attitudes of these 
customers toward personnel in the 
different branches. A survey was 
made covering each branch bank. 
The study was carried out by per- 
sonal interviews with a sample of 
the customers at each branch. 

The questionnaire was very care- 
fully constructed to obtain frank 


answers. There were many ques- 
tions, all making different ap- 
proaches to the main problem. For 
example, each respondent was asked 
whether he had ever applied for a 
loan from the bank. If he said he 
had, a series of questions about as 
follows was asked: 

When you asked for this loan, 
were the people you talked to at 
the bank friendly, indifferent, or 
reluctant ? 

How did you feel about the way 
you were treated at the bank? 

After you applied, how long did 
it take for the loan to be approved? 

What were your reasons for 
selecting this particular bank when 
you decided to ask for a loan? 

The results of the survey were 
made the basis of a training pro- 
gram for branch personnel, with the 
purpose of fostering better relations 
between branch management and 
customers. This particular study 
cost around $15,000; but improved 
relations and consequent increase 
of business caused central manage- 
ment to regard it as an excellent 
investment. The training program is 


Marketing Research Directories 


HE American Marketing Association, 27 East Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago 8, Ill., in December 1957 ssiued a mimeographed 16-page “selec- 
tive roster” called Marketing Research Agencies, Services and Con-° 


sultants. It is available on request. 


Bradford’s Directory of Marketing Research Agencies, 50 Argyle 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y., publishes Bradford’s Directory of Mar- 
keting Research Agencies. The 1956-57 (7th) edition appeared in De- 
cember 1956 as a 148-page book. $7.50 for billing; $7 for cash. 

The Advertising Research Foundation, 3 East 54th Street, New York 
City 22, issues a Directory of Organizations which Conduct Motivation 
Research at $25. As a supplement to this it published in 1954 the Direc- 
tory of Social Scientisis Interested in Motivation Research, also at $25. 


now an integral part of the bank’s 
policy for indoctrinating new em- 
ployees in customer relations. 

Another bank had branches all 
over a large eastern state in dif- 
ferent counties and towns. Some of 
these branches were doing quite 
well, but others were not. Analysis 
of trade areas, population concen- 
tration, and level of community 
business activity did not show any 
consistent relation between these 
factors and the degree of success 
of a branch bank. We were asked 
to find out what was causing the 
differences in branch performance. 

We selected a few of the com- 
munities where the branches were 
most successful, a few where they 
were least successful and others 
where they were just average. A 
survey..was madé among business 
firms and other bank customers in 
each of these selected communities. 
It included customers not only of 
this particular bank but of compet- 
ing banks as well. 

The results were quite conclusive. 
In those towns or counties where 
the local branches had done well, 
the personnel were found to have 
made a definite and successful effort 
to make the bank a part of com- 
munity life; the officers and em- 
ployees were members of local busi- 
ness clubs, civic organizations, 
churches, and other such community 
endeavors. In areas of poor branch 
business we found management in- 
different toward the community. 
Such management regarded itself as 
responsible only to the central office 
and made little or no effort to 
identify the bank with the social 
organization of the neighborhood 
which the branch was supposed to 
serve. The intermediate group 
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showed the pattern you would ex- 
pect after knowing the factors in- 
yolved in the “good” and “bad” 
pranches. In those places where 
some effort had been made by local 
management to integrate the bank 
into the community life, business 
was better and custumer attitudes 
more loyal. 

The remedy was obvious. The 
central management called a meet- 
ing of all branch managers and put 
the results of the survey before 
them. A definite program was or- 
ganized, to emphasize the role of 
each branch in its local area as a 
part of that community. At the same 
time, promotional efforts on a state- 
wide basis were readjusted to sup- 
port this emphasis, rather than 
create a picture in the customer’s 
mind of a distant central office 
directing incidental branches. 

Here is a still different problem 
on which we are working right now. 
A bank in a large eastern industrial 
city found it was developing a profit- 
able loan business financing heavy 
equipment dealers for two of its big 
customers making road - building 
machinery, large hoisting cranes, 
and diesel locomotives. Such pieces 
of equipment are usually so ex- 
pensive that the actual user prefers 
to rent them from a dealer rather 
than make an outright purchase. 
Furthermore, the manufacturers pre- 
fer this type of rental business be- 
cause they want to keep their prod- 
ucts up-to-date, which is not done 
readily if title to the equipment is 
vested in the user. 

The bank wanted to explore the 
possibilities of additional business 
by financing dealers in other types 
of heavy, expensive, or potentially 
rather-quickly-obsolescent types of 
equipment, such as complex elec- 
tronic equipment. We are now mak- 
ing a study for the bank at the 
manufacturing level to see how 
practical it may be for the bank to 
extend its service. 


MR for Small Banks, Too 


QUESTION: What you have said 
seems to refer mainly to large banks. 
Is market research something that 
also can be used profitably by 
smaller banks? 

ANSWER: I am convinced it can. 
I live in a relatively small suburb 
across the Potomac River from 
Washington, D. C. There are a num- 
ber of banks in the area, each serv- 
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ing its own community. I would 


suppose that any such small bank 
could have a very good survey made 
of its customers for about $3,000. 


Bank's Own Staff Can Help 


QUESTION: Well, aren’t there some 
things in this field a bank can do by 
using its own personnel? 

ANSWER: Yes, indeed. A simple 
but important body of information 
could be brought together by a lobby 
count of customers at different times. 
The results would be helpful in 
scheduling staff activities and re- 
quirements to serve customers effi- 
ciently. 

Also, a bank, using its own staff, 
can draw up a statistical distribu- 
tion of its accounts. This could be 
made by size and activity of account, 
whether it is checking, savings, cor- 
poration, individual, or any other 
important classification. A spot map 
of geographic distribution of ac- 
counts may reveal new business 
opportunities. 

There are so many possibilities 1t 
is hard to select just which ones to 
mention. For example, there is a 


bank in a very wealthy Florida re- 
sort community. It is in a downtown 
location and almost completely boxed 
in by the recent commercial growth 
of the area. Much of the money 
passing through its facilities was 
being simply transferred to a nearby 
and dominant business center. Many 
of the bank’s individual customers 
had minimum personal checking ac- 
counts of $100,000 to $500,000, so 
this was a matter of consequence. 
The bank was losing business. 

A private consultant analyzed 
these accounts and found that most 
of the customers lived in remote 
sections of the community, and that 
they we-e greatly inconvenienced by 
traffic difficulties. In Florida, branch 
banks were not legal. So, on the 
consultant’s advice, the bank’s stock- 
holders organized a completely inde- 
pendent corporation and located a 
new bank in the locality where the 
wealthier customers lived. This 
project, carried out by the bank’s 
own personnel, illustrates what a 
bank can do for itself by proper 
analysis of data already in its pos- 
session. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


Typical Survey for a Large Bank 

N example of a survey of the public’s opinion of banking facilities 
and its desires in connection with banking is one made by an outside > 
organization for a New York bank in 1955. The survey, a probability — 
sample of individuals over 18 years of age residing in private households, | 
involved 2,000 interviews in 17 counties in and around New York City. . 
A summary of the results fills eight typewritten pages and hence is too 
long for more than brief reference here. 
The interviews elicited opinions as to the relative friendliness of 
banks and other businesses and suggestions as to what banks could do 


to be more “friendly.” 


Frequency of visits to the bank was determined; and personal dealings 
with the bank were classified according to the customers’ age, income, — 
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Fort Preferences were elicited as to a charge of 10 cents per blank check 
i. as against a 10 cent charge for each check drawn, the replies being 
broken down as between respondents having special checking accounts 
- and those without such accounts, with a further breakdown as to the _ 
yusi- EO reasons for the preferences. Three-fifths of the respondents preferred _ 
ns, the charge to apply to checks drawn. aes 
nity The ‘survey went into reasons for closing an account. Mostly the 
anch “reason is the change of residence or a job. Nineteen free bank services 
in- were the subject of inquiry, revealing several servics more wanted than 
ity. available: checks cashed in any branch, free parking, fast lines for cash- 
if as ing checks, telephone warning of low balance, and Saturday banking. © 
fice . All involve making it easier to use the bank. 
to Also in the survey were: Where do people save?. Why do they save 
‘al where they do? How many people borrowed? Where and why? How 
eon important is convenience? 
ol 


sibilities of Banks 
as Employers 


Their Tax Duties Are Varied and Exacting 


This is the eleventh in a series of 
articles on tax matters of interest to 
banks. The series has been prepared 
in Washington by BANKING’S cor- 
respondent in the Capital. 


have the continuing respon- 

sibility for the withholding, 
deposit, payment and reporting of: 
(1) income tax withheld from em- 
ployees’ wages; (2) employee and 
employer taxes under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act (FI- 
CA) for social security; and (3) 
the employer tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA). 
These responsibilities rest upon 
banks and trust companies both 
with respect to everyday banking 
operations and the work of the trust 
department. As executor of an 
estate or administrator of a trust 
fund, the bank may be responsible 
for the operation of a farm, factory 
or business, or for the management 
of a domestic establishment having 
paid employees. A bank serving as 
trustee and qualifying as an em- 
ployer, if it fails to withhold the 
prescribed taxes, is, with the excep- 
tion noted below, responsible for the 
taxes. 

The exception referred to is that 
governed by Sec. 406.401 (c) of 
Regulation 120, which pertains to 
the withholding of income tax only. 
If an employer fails to withhold 
taxes required to be withheld, the 
taxes will be assessed against him. 
However, provision is made for 
abatement if the employer can show 
that the employee or employees 
themselves paid the taxes when fil- 
ing their individual income tax re- 
turns. It is important to note that 
under those circumstances the em- 


B ANKS, like all other employers, 
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ployer is relieved of only the em- 
ployee’s tax liability and may still 
be subject to penalty in the absence 
of showing reasonable cause for 
failure to withhold. 


Employer's Tax Guide 


For the guidance of employers the 
Internal Revenue Service makes 
available, without charge, its Cir- 
cular E, entitled Employer’s Tax 
Guide. Every bank should have this 
31-page pamphlet, which is revised 
from time to time as necessary. The 
last revision is dated January 1957. 
Circular E details the employer’s 
tax responsibilities. The employer 
must: 


On Hiring New Employees 


For Income Tax Withholding.— 
Ask each new employee for a with- 
holding exemption certificate on 
Form W-4. 

For Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act (FICA) taxes. — Record 
the account number and name of 
each new employee from his Social 
Security account number card. If 
he has no account number, have him 
file application on Form SS-5. 


On Each Payment of Wages to an 
Employee 


For Income Tax Withholding.— 
Withhold tax from each wage pay- 
ment in accordance with the em- 
ployee’s withholding exemption cer- 
tificate and the applicable withhold- 
ing rate. 

FICA Taxes.— Withhold 214% 
from each wage payment made. 


By 15th Day of Each Month 


After each of the first two months 
of each quarter deposit both income 
tax withheld and employee and em- 


ployer FICA taxes for such month, 
if the total is more than $100, in a 
Federal Reserve bank or other 
authorized bank. Tax for the third 
month of a quarter may be either 
deposited or paid with the quarterly 
return. 


On or Before Each April 30, July 31, 
October 31, and January 31 


File a quarterly return on Form 
941 with the District Director of 
Internal Revenue and pay full 
amount of taxes due for the pre- 
vious quarter on both income tax 
withheld from wages and employee 
and employer FICA taxes. 


Before December 1 of Each Year 


For Income Tax Withholding.— 
Request filing of a new certificate, 
Form W-4, by each employee whose 
withholding exemptions will be dif- 
ferent in the next year from the 
exemptions shown on his last cer- 
tificate. 


On or Before Each January 31 and 
at End of Employment 

Give each employee a withholding 
statement in duplicate on Form W-2, 
showing (1) the total wages and the 
amount of income tax withheld and 
(2) the amount of FICA employee 
tax withheld and the amount of 
wages subject to this tax. If Form 
W-2 is not required, give statement 
of FICA wages and employee tax 
deducted. 


On or Before January 31 of Each 
Year 

For Income Tax Withholding.— 
File Form W-3, Reconciliation of In- 
come Tax Withheld from Wages, to- 
gether with all District Director's 
copies (Copy A) of withholding 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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IS IT 
THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS? 


ONLY THE FRIDEN CALCULATOR CAN SAY “YES” 
—for this reason: So automatic is the Friden 
it performs more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other 


calculator ever developed! 


You buy a calculator to get enlarged 
capacity for fast, accurate figure-work— 
a steady flow of automatic “answers.” 
That’s why the Friden Calculator’s top 
performance is basic to your business 
growth. Have a Friden Man show you 
the Friden doing payroll, inventory, in- 
voicing—any kind of statistics. Models, 
sizes, prices to meet every need. 


..-lape-Talk units that automate office paperwork routines 
by reading, writing, calculating with punched paper tape: 
COMPUTYPER® ¢ ADD-PUNCH® ¢ SELECTADATA® 
FLEXOWRITER® JUSTOWRITER® TELEDATA® 
AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT MACHINE 


...8ales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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statements furnished employees on 
Form W-2 for the preceding calen- 
dar year. 

For Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act (FUTA) tax.—File annual re- 
turn on Form 940. 

For agricultural employers, a 
separate circular, Circular A, is 
available, entitled Agricultural Em- 
ployer’s Social Security Tax Guide. 
Moreover, a considerable list of 
workers are accorded different em- 
ployment tax treatment or exemp- 
tions. Their treatment is tabulated 
in Circular E. 

Every employer coming within the 
scope of the three employment taxes 
must obtain an employer’s identifica- 
tion number and use it on all the 
various forms which must be filled 
out, especially Forms 940, 941, W-2 
and W-3 and in correspondence with 
the district director and the Social 
Security Administration. An em- 
ployer acquiring the business of an- 
other employer must not use the 
number assigned to such other em- 
ployer. The employer’s account 
number always should appear on 
Schedule A of Form 941. 


Who Is Considered 
An Employee? 


In general, every individual who 
performs services subject to the will 
and control of an employer, both as 
to what shall be done and how it 
shall be done, is regarded as an 
employee for the purposes of the 
above-mentioned taxes. Even though 
the employee may be given wide 
discretion, so long as the employer 
has the legal right to control the 
method and the result of the serv- 
ices, the employment taxes apply, 
even where the employee is desig- 
nated as a partner, agent or indepen- 
dent contractor, and regardless of 
whether the employment is part 
time. 

Directors who are not also officers 
are not employees for the purposes 
of these taxes, but officers are. 

For the purpose of the three em- 
ployer’s taxes, wages consist of all 
renumeration, whether in cash or 
other form (with certain exceptions 
listed in sections 7 and 8 of Circular 
E), including salaries, fees, bonuses 
and commissions, whether paid by 
the hour, day, week, month or year 
or on piecework or percentage basis. 
Payment in goods, lodging, meals or 
other consideration is to be meas- 
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ured by its fair value. The value of 
meals and lodging, with the excep- 
tion noted on page 9 of Circular E 
and in Ruling SST-302, is always 
counted as additional wages for 
FICA and FUTA purposes, but not 
for income-tax withholding purposes 
if excluded from gross income under 
Sec. 119 of the Code. That section 
provides for the exclusion of meals 
or lodging furnished for the con- 
venience of the employer if, in the 
case of meals, the latter are fur- 
nished on business premises and, in 
the case of lodging, the employee is 
required to accept lodging on the 
business premises as a condition of 
his employment. 


Advances and Salary Should 
Be Entered Separately 


Advances or reimbursements for 
travel and other bona fide business 
expenses do not constitute income 
for withholding tax purposes, but 
where their payment is combined 
with wages or salary they should be 
clearly identified either on the face 
of the pay check itself or on the 
stub. The Internal Revenue Service 
finds that many taxpayers are not 
careful to make this distinction. 
Travel expenses reimbursed to an 
employee do not count toward his 
Social Security qualification. 

Vacation allowances and back pay, 
including retroactive wage in- 
creases—but not amounts paid as 
liquidated damages—are taxed as 
ordinary wages. 

For the employee’s income tax 
purposes certain sick pay is exclud- 
able. An employer is not required to 
withhold income tax from excludable 


“Sooner or later it was bound to hap- 
pen... some scientist put in a trip 
to the moon as a business trip!” 


sick pay provided that his records; 
(1) separately show the amount 
of each such payment and the 
excludable part thereof; (2) contain 
either a written statement from the 
employee specifying whether his 
absence from work during the 
period for which the payment was 
made was due to a personal injury 
or sickness, and if the latter, 
whether he was hospitalized for at 
least one day during this period; and 
(3) contain any other information 
believed to reasonably establish the 
employee’s entitlement to the exclu- 
sion. 

All such payments must be in- 
cluded on Form W-2 in the amount 
shown as total wages. However, an 
employer who maintains the above- 
specified records may also show 
excludable sick pay on Form W-2 as 
a separate item, regardless of 
whether income tax was withheld 
from such amounts. 


Included, Excluded Services 


Concerning included and excluded 
services, for FICA purposes Sec. 
3121(c) of the 1954 Code governs, 
and for FUTA purposes Sec. 3306- 
(d). The former provides that, “if 
the services performed during one- 
half or more of any pay period by 
an employee for the person employ- 
ing him constitute employment, all 
the services of such employee for 
such: period shall be deemed to be 
employment; but if the services per- 
formed during more than one-half 
of any such pay period...do not 
constitute employment, then none of 
the services of such employee for 
such period shall be deemed to be 
employment” as defined in the Code. 

Determination of the payroll 
period and tax treatment of supple- 
mental wage payments such as 
bonuses, overtime pay and vacation 
pay are among other matters dis- 
cussed in Circular E. Income tax 
withheld by an employer takes into 
account the number of exemptions 
claimed by the employee on Form 
W-4. Where such form has not been 
furnished by the employee, the 
employer must withhold tax as if 
the employee had claimed no with- 
holding exemptions. The rules re- 
quire the employee, moreover, to 
file amended W-4 forms whenever 
the number of his exemptions is 
reduced and permit him to file an 
amended certificate when the nun- 
ber of his exemptions is increased. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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title service 
everywhere ™ 


in 

43 STATES 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HAWAII 

PUERTO RICO 
ALBERTA, CANADA 
ONTARIO, CANADA 

and QUEBEC, CANADA 
there are 


4 NATIONAL TITLE 
DIVISION OFFICES 


39 BRANCH OFFICES 
260 AGENCY OFFICES 


and 13,500 APPROVED 
ATTORNEYS 


offering unsurpassed Lawyers Title 
service and protection to the ever-growing 
numbers of investors in real estate and 
real estate securities who know 


There is no better title insurance than a policy issued by 


lawyers |itle Insurance (Orporation 


*Well, ALMOST everywhere! 
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Job-test the new 
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Reliant in your bank! 


Try it with checks . . . statements . . . any items up 
to 12 inches wide. See how well the new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer handles any recording job! 


Est worker?—you bet! The Reliant photo- 
graphs up to 400 checks a minute. Especially 
important to you—it does this accurately— 


All controls at 
fingertips. Your 
operator will like 


without slip-ups. 


For instance, should two items be stuck 
together—Reliant’s high-speed automatic 
feeder stops them right in the feeder, so your 
operator can separate them. This eliminates 
biggest cause of missed pictures. 


New Reliant has one 
plus feature after another. 


For example: 


Kodamatic In- 
dexing lets your 
operator index 
items automati- 
cally right on the 
film. Saves loads 
of time looking 
things up later. 


Recordak Automatic Endorser. This worth- 


while accessory 
lets operator can- 
cel or endorse 
items during 
microfilming. 
Another step 
saved! 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name 
Position 
Bank 


Street. 


the Reliant’scon- 
venience —no 
bending, stoop- 
ing, or reaching! 
Documents are 
fed to machine 
... and returned 
right to hand. Every detail of the Reliant has 
been thought out. Even film loading is easier. 


Recordak Microfilm is available with or 
without processing charge included to suit your 
particular situation. 


Here’s an invitation to job-test the new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with unique 
Kodamatic Indexing. Use it for 30 days 
without obligation to buy or rent. All without 
risk or obligation to you. Fair enough? Mail 


coupon today. 
“Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 
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THE WASH THAT STOPPED THE DRAIN 


More than fifty years ago, U. S. Steel scientists found a way to reclaim the iron particles in low 
grade ores by washing away the useless sandy particles. Thus they obtained a high grade ore 
from a low grade one—which early miners had pushed aside as worthless. In 1910, they built 
their first plant to handle this job of ore beneficiation, because they knew that even vast ore 
deposits like those of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota would soon be drained if only the richest 
ores were scooped out to feed our steel-hungry economy. 


Today, more than 3 of all the iron ore shipped out of Minnesota is beneficiated ore. And 
U. S. Steel's research work on ore beneficiation is still going on to find even better ways to 
utilize and stretch our ore deposits. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Million Dollar Look 


HEN Rhode Island Hospital 

Trust Company opened a new 
office in downtown Providence, the 
center of attraction was $1,000,000 
in currency stacked in a specially 
constructed lobby case. More than 
10,000 people saw the display. 

“Many who came stayed to open 
accounts or transact other banking 
business,” reports the bank. “For 
a midsummer opening, the results 
were phenomenal.” 

The trust company also exhibited 
its own collection of old Rhode 
Island bank notes and a gold coin 
collection loaned by The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 
These two displays were shown for 
10 days; the million-dollar cache 
was a 1-day stand. 

The bank feels that the promotion 
demonstrated it’s possible to create 


The million dollar look in the lobby 
of the Providence bank’s new branch 
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The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is edited by 
JOHN L. COOLEY. 


interest and lobby traffic ‘without 
a give-away gimmick.” 


Savings Promotion, 


Western Style 


T the Valley State Bank, Salt 
Lake City, a month-long 
“Howdy, Pardner’ savings promo- 
tion produced what the bank labels 
“some very good results.” 

Employees in the five offices wore 
western costumes, covered wagon 
cutouts were posted at each depart- 
ment, and the public participated in 
two big contests. One was for the 
youngsters; a free pony for the best 
completion of the sentence, “I like 
to bank at Valley State because...” 
an entry form went with each $10 
savings deposit. The other offered a 
$300 vacation fund in travelers 
checks to an adult for finishing the 
same sentence. The qualifying de- 
posit was $25. 

“We received 925 entries,” Vice- 
president W. E. Myrick told BANK- 
ING. “The winning entry in the pony 
contest read: ‘Service is fast, park- 
ing is free. It’s Valley State Bank 
for you and me.’ The winning entry 
in the vacation contest was, ‘Old 
enough to be experienced, young 
enough to be aggressive, large 
enough to be efficient, small enough 
to be personalized.’ ” 

A particularly helpful result of 
the promotion was the effect on the 
staff. Although not a “new business 


contest,” it was instrumental in 
centering employees’ interest on the 
customers. 

Also, the campaign tied in with 
the traditional “Pioneer Days’ 
theme for July in Utah. 

The number of new accounts in- 
creased. Normally a slow month, 
July 1958 was the year’s best, to 
date, for new business. 


**Your Attorney, Our 
Trust Department” 


HE San Diego Trust & Savings 

Bank, San Diego, Calif., has an 
active program for promoting good- 
will between the banking and legal 
professions. 

Close cooperation with the county 
bar association is implemented in 
several ways, among them the post- 
ing of triangular signs in the lobby 
and at executives’ desks reading: 


Part of the “Howdy, Pardner”’ staff at 
Valley State Bank 
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George A. Lazar, Jr., vice-president, San 

Diego County Bar Association, left, and 

Thomas W. Sefton, executive vice-presi- 

dent, San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
with one of the lobby signs 


“Is your will up to date? See your 
attorney and our trust department.” 
This reminder has caused con- 
siderable comment, says Thomas W. 
Sefton, executive vice-president of 
the bank. Many long-time customers 
have appreciated the suggestion that 
it would be wise to check family 
provisions in vital documents. 


The public relations program is 
for the benefit of all attorneys, Mr. 
Sefton emphasizes. The bank do- 
nated $5,000 for establishing and 
maintaining the new San Diego 
County Law Library section on es- 
tates, trusts, and taxation. Other 
plans to support good banker-lawyer 
relations are under way. 


Guarding Cash 


— CASH” is the title of a 
16 mm. color film, with narra- 
tion and music, produced by Amer- 
ican Express and available to banks 
free of charge for showing to staff 
people or other groups. 

The 10-minute picture is based on 
a study which disclosed that morc 
than $100,000,000 in cash is lost, 
destroyed or stolen annually in this 
country due to carelessness. It 
touches on the most prevalent money 
hazards while traveling, shopping, 
and around the house. The action 
demonstrates how pickpockets work 
and how travelers checks and bank 
services protect the public. Sam 
Locke wrote the script. 

If you're interested, write to 


Two stills from “Careless Cash” 


American Express Travelers Cheque 
Sales Dept., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Main Street, Your Town 


MOVIE film, “Small Business 
U.S.A.—the Story of Main 
Street,’”’ has been prepared for the 
guidance of management by Dun & 


Previews of Banking for Tomorrow’s Customers— 


T the opening of a new season for student tours 

A of banks we pass along a few reports on 

organized programs that are being continued, 

with the thought that you may get an idea or two 

to use in your own educational work with tomor- 
row’s customers and employees. 


A Check's Travels 


At Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, there are 
two tourist categories: elementary and high school 
pupils, and business students from several colleges 
in Atlanta. “For the younger group,” says Louis 
C. Funk, advertising manager, “we have developed 
a single program in which we draw a check for $1 
to the order of one of the children. He then takes it 
to a teller who explains the requirements for cash- 
ing it. The group moves on to the bookkeeping 
department where (by coincidence) the same check 
is being posted on my account. We make a final 
visit to the instalment loan department where 2 
youngster applies for a loan. For this group we 
omit the bond, trust, foreign, factoring and many 
other departments and services. 

“The college students are taken to the board 
room where four or five of our top officers lecture 
to them and answer questions. We then take a 
tour of the departments that interest the visitors. 
Both groups receive literature about the bank and 


are entertained either at lunch or light refresh- 
ments in the bank dining room. We usually take 
a photograph. And we try to keep the visit within 
two hours.” 


Standing Invitation 


When American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn., started a tour program 
it wrote the principals of all schools in the city 
and county inviting the student and teachers, J. A. 
Mischler, assistant vice-president, reports that this 
standing invitation has been very successful; each 
fall and spring the bank receives requests for the 
guided tours. 

The young people are divided into groups of not 
more than eight and taken into each department 
where an officer explains what the department does 
and how its work ties in with the rest of the bank. 
The tour lasts about 45 minutes. When it’s over 
the visitors go to the lunch room for light refresh- 
ments and a question-answer session. 


Two Hours in the Morning 


The personnel department is in charge of tours 
at the Industrial National Bank of Providence, 
R. I. All public and parochial schools in the city 
are invited each year to send their senior classes. 

“We prefer to have the tour commence as soon as 
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Bradstreet, Inc., New York mercan- 
tile agency. The script is the story 
of several small businesses as seen 
through an accountant’s eyes. It is 
based on case histories from the D. 
& B. credit files. 

The action unfolds in episodes. 
There are visits to and conferences 
with the owners of several small 
businesses. The accountant is as- 
sisted by a lawyer. a banker, a Dun 
& Bradstreet credit reporter, and 
several businessmen in developing 
the theme “Is there a formula for 
success in business ?” 

The 30-minute picture, black and 
white, is available at a nominal 
rental fee. 


In this scene from 
the Dun & Brad- 
street small busi- 
ness film the new 
druggist is sign- 
ing for a modern- 
ization loan at the 
local bank 


NEWSWORTHY 


“PROFITS.” Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, published in 
its employee newspaper two stories 
on the bank’s profits. They were 
inspired by a reader who said he 
had been interested in a story on 
the midyear statement, but didn’t 
understand how much the bank 
made. The articles explained, among 
other things, that banks make their 
profits through sales of services. 


NOVEL INSERT. A 4-page in- 
sert in the Chicago Tribune featured 
for the Oak Park Federal Savings 
and Loan Association a real postage 


a Report on Student Tour Programs 


paid, return addressed save-by-mail 
envelope affixed to the first page. The 
insert had four colors on pages 1 
and 4 and a black and white spread. 
Steve O’Connor, the association’s ad 
director, said the cost of placing 
240,000 envelopes in the hands of 
prospective savers was less than the 
cost of direct mailing. 


TYPE. Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., recently ran an ad 
composed in more than two-score 
fonts of type. The text explained 
the advantages of each, then noted 
that the bank ‘‘makes every type of 
loan known to the modern world.” 
Valley branches supplied copies to 
teachers of printing. Journalism 
students, ad agency personnel, and 
print shops requested samples, too. 


CURIOSITY SATISFIER. The 
First National Bank of Boston has 
prepared “Data Processing Comes of 
Age at the First,” for the informa- 
tion of visitors to the bank’s new 
automation center. It explains elec- 
tronic data processing and describes 
the bank’s installation. 


the bank opens in the morning, and we like to allow 
two hours for it,” says Harrie N. Arnold, assistant 
vice-president. “The classes, limited to 30 young 
people, are divided into two groups. If there are 
more than 15 in a group the guide loses control and 
cannot be heard by everyone.” 

The visitors inspect major areas of the bank and 
hear brief explanations, from the guide or depart- 
ment head, about the functions of each. Half way 
through the tour there’s time out for coffee and 
doughnuts in the bank cafeteria. Later the pupils 
meet in the directors’ room for a discussion period. 
Officers talk about the advantages of working in a 
bank and answer questions. 


100-Mile Radius Tapped 


The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit’s 
tours are under auspices of the Banks and Bankers 
Division which extends invitations to high schools 
in Michigan cities within a 100-mile radius of 
Detroit. The letter is addressed to the local bank 
which makes the arrangements with the school and 
thus shares in the public relations benefits. 

The school provides bus transportation, we’re 
told by Grant E. Armstrong, second vice-president, 
and the visitors are asked to arrive between 9:30 
and 10 A.M. 

“While the ideal number of students for best 
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results is 15 to 25,” says Mr. Armstrong, “we often 
have 40. In such cases, we divide the group into 
two divisions. Usually the home bank will send a 
representative, an arrangement that works nicely 
from the standpoint of community relations.” 

Tours are conducted by senior employees, with 
department heads supplying information as the 
trip progresses. The itinerary is arranged to show 
how work originates and how it flows through the 
bank. Attention is called to the opportunities in 
bank jobs, the training necessary, and what the 
bank does to provide it. 

Lunch is served at the bank, and later there is 
often some television entertainment. On leaving, 
each student gets a kit consisting of a booklet on 
bank services and a copy of the bank’s statement. 


Business Classes 


School children and students in business and 
secretarial classes are among the groups that visit 
The Fourth National Bank in Wichita, Kans. 

“We have two very attractive young ladies who 
are the official guides for the bank,” says Vice- 
president G. Robert Gadberry. “They spent con- 
siderable time in the departments and in digesting 
prepared material about the bank. We serve visitors 
a soft drink in the cafeteria at the end of the tour, 
and answer questions.” 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
1959 Christmas Club Ads 


Two new A.B.A. series of newspaper advertising mats 


Here are two brand-new series of newspaper 

advertisements designed to swell the number of Much fairer and warmer will be Christmas Day 

your Christmas Club depositors for the coming 
Club "year." If the Club classes appearing in 

the ads do not correspond to those of your bank, 

your newspaper can easily delete the former, 

substitute the latter. 


JOIN OUR 1959 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Christmas Club cartoon series CC-Y 
consists of 4 ads (one of which is pic- these classes . 
tured at right)—supplied complete in 


mat form. 


Santa’s calling — for a 
merry Christmas next 
year, too. Be sure of 
ample funds for gifts: 
Today, 


JOIN OUR 


Chrisimas Santa photo series CC-X (sample ad 
Club pictured at left): 4 ads, ready for 
your newspaper to add your own bank 

FOR 1959! signature. 


The first bank in a community to order either 
series will have exclusive use thereof in the com- 
munity. To be sure of getting the series that you 
want, write the A.B.A. Advertising Department 
now for an order form. Advertisements are 
shown here in reduced size: Mats actually 
measure 2 columns x 6". 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
New A.B.A. Direct Advertising Material 


Each month, new direct mail pieces are prepared. Here are the latest: 


Christmas Club blotter, shown at left, can be used as 
a statement enclosure, on lobby desks and counters, as 
well asa special insert with Christmas Club checks and 
with safe deposit bills. Your own Club classes will be im- 
printed on the panel, along with your bank signature. 
Blotter is printed in an attractive and appropriate com- 
bination of Christmas red and Christmas green, on white 
background. 


The auto loan folder shown below is a timely one to use if 

you are getting ready to finance the 1959 cars. If you 

plan a later use, you'll do well to reserve the folder for 

exclusive community use by ordering now. Cover design 

CHOOSE ONE OF THESE CLASSES is as modern as the new cars themselves; text points out 
cone =" 2a just how the car-buyer saves by financing through your 
$25 $1230 $2.00 _....$100.00 ank, and invites readers to contact you for further facts, 


fr ma ie and figures. Colors are yellow, blue, and black. 


Weekly 50 Baers 


Name of your bank here 


(See Other Side for Prices} 


Save on your 1959 car... 


REMINDER: Despite the 
wide-spread use of writing 
instruments which do not ne- 
cessitate a blotter, a great 
many people use fountain 
pens. These people like blot- 
ters and expect to find them 
on writing desks at the bank. 


Finance it at our bank! 


For samples and details, simply write the A.B.A. Advertising Department, 
12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. Please specify folders desired, by title. 
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How Banks Use Tele-sell 


banks’ TV activities is a series 

of “success stories” prepared by 
the Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, Inc., New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Most of these banks have been 
television users for some time and 
put substantial percentages of their 
advertising budgets into this me- 
dium. 


Te source of this review of 11 


Banks Are People 


Connecticut Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. Has two 5-minute 
and three 10-minute news programs; 
also annually sponsors coverage of 
a professional golf tournament. 

Basic advertising theme centers 
on slogan “Banking Is People.” In 
filmed commercials a_ professional 
actor talks about bankers and how 
they can be helpful. Usually he 
shows a picture of the employee he’s 
talking about, discusses the person’s 
job, emphasizes the bank’s over-all 
service. Occasionally customer prob- 
lems are presented. 

“Your Classified Banking Direc- 
tory,” a booklet, is offered at in- 
tervals; there’s a steady demand for 
it. 


Photos 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco. Buys seven 20-second 
evening announcements weekly on 
three major local channels. In nine 
other Northern California markets, 
it runs an average of two to three 
20-second announcements in Class A 
and Class AA time periods. 

For its selling messages, Crocker- 
Anglo takes hundreds of still photos 
of people, from which the best are 
selected. Moving the pictures in 
front of the camera produces effec- 
tive video. Voice-over technique is 
used: two people discuss the bank— 
husband and wife, two baseball 
players, etc. The story usually ends 
with Crocker-Anglo solving a prob- 
lem. 

Almost 50% of the bank’s media 


74 


expenditure is spent in spot tele- 
vision. 


Corporate Image 


The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety. Schedule includes a late Satur- 
day newscast; 3-minute weekly par- 
ticipation in a late movie; 10 20- 
second station breaks in day and 
evening hours. 

For the commercials, an animated 
figure was developed as a symbol. 
(It is now used in all printed ad- 
vertising, too.) This “corporate 
image of convenience” has had favor- 
able results; the bank has moved 
ahead in new accounts. 

More than 30% of the advertising 
budget is in television this year. 


Spots Sell Services 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Spot announcement campaigns 
are used on ali eight Arizona sta- 
tions. With branches covering every 
county, the bank buys weekly an- 
nouncement programs in Phoenix, 
Tucson, and Yuma. 

Selling messages describe the ser- 
vices. Commercials are filmed and 


A Typical Week 


UMMARIZING a typical week in 
19 markets throughout the coun- 
try, the Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, Inc., reports that 59 
banks bought 68 programs and 247 
spot announcements in all time pe- 
riods. Here is the breakdown: 


Spot An- 
nounce- Pro- 
ments grams 
Morning (before 
12 noon) 13 
Afternoon (12 noon- 
5:59 P.M.) 48 2 
Evening (6 P.M.- 
10:29 P.M.) 43 
Late night (10:30 
P.M. to end) 23 
Total 68 


are “live-action,” with optical dis- 
solves. The message opens with a 
shot of the vertical side of a lighted 
sign that slowly turns toward the 
viewer. A bank manager’s head pops 
in, and he talks about a service. 
Each spot includes 10 seconds of 
institutional selling, 8 of specific- 
item selling, and 2 of closing identi- 
fication. 

Advertising Director M. G. Reade 
says: “Our experience with televi- 
sion has been good.” 


‘Different’ 


City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. Presents a 
weekly 90-minute feature film, 
“Something Different,” without in- 
terruption at 10:30 P.M. Saturday 
evenings. 

To cover the bank’s services in 
live sales messages, a camera pans 
over cutouts mounted in the studio 
(branches, logos, slogans, etc.). No 
individual is shown, but a man’s 
hands guide the viewer over the 
miniature sets. 

City National merchandises exten- 
sively. Printed cards listing coming 
movies on the bank show are dis- 
tributed every two months. The 
bank’s employees select the films 
from a list submitted by the station. 
Only the most popular choices are 
used. 


Persuasive Selling 


First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore. Regular weekly 20-second sta- 
tion-break announcements on the 
three local stations, and a weekly 
comedy drama film program in each 
of three single station channels else- 
where in the state. It also sponsors 
live coverage of Portland’s annual 
Rose Festival Parade. 

“We use television for two basic 
services,” says Don Ostensoe, adver- 
tising director. “One is to create a 
mass impression of the friendly and 
efficient service the bank has to offer. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Public Relations Expansion 
Builds Better Banking Image 


has been undergoing a remark- 

able change for the better dur- 
ing the last few years as a result of 
the greatly increased public rela- 
tions activity for banking. 

More people are coming to know 
that banks are warm and friendly 
places where they are welcome re- 
gardless of the size of their account. 
They are learning, for example, that 
the commercial bank is not “for 
businessmen only,” as early public 
opinion studies reported. The public 
is also finding out that banks offer 
a great variety of services to meet 
most of the financial needs of the 
average family. 

With the spectacular growth in 
population, employment, and_in- 
comes since World War II has come 
an awakening of bankers to the 
great business potential of consumer 
services. The “market” for consumer 
bank services will be three times as 
large by 1960 as it was in 1950, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates. 
The number of families (or “spend- 
ing units”) with net incomes over 
$4,000 a year moved from 12,000,000 
in 1950 to 24,000,000 by 1956, and, 
we are told, will reach 36,000,000 by 
1960. 


PR As a Defense 


As more people have moved up 
into the income groups where 
they need banking services, other 
nonbank financial institutions have 
moved in to get a larger share of 
this business. 

These competitors have engaged 
in broad promotional programs— 
public relations, merchandising, and 
advertising — individually in their 
communities and collectively in na- 
tional activity. Their rate of growth 
in attracting savings in recent years 
has been phenomenal — largely be- 
cause of their effective promotion to 
the public. 

Major credit for improved public 


Tu people’s “image” of bankers 
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relations for banking goes to the 
managements of those progressive 
banks that have put the new tech- 
niques of public relations to work 
in their communities. That is the 
“front line’ where the battle for 
business is waged. It is clear that 
more banks must follow the lead of 
those with well organized and 
soundly conducted public relations 
programs if they are to gain a larger 
share of the potential business. 


A.B.A.'s Enlarged Program 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has expanded its public rela- 
tions program in a big way in recent 
years. It has stepped up its services 
to banks, developed new materials 
for local use, and launched a broad, 
countrywide campaign to educate 
the public. 

The keystone of the A.B.A. public 
relations program has been its task 
of helping the local bank to do a 
better job. A wide range of special 
brochures, manuals, speech materi- 
als, motion pictures, and other aids 
have been created for banks to put 
to work in building better public 
relations. 

Three years ago, the A.B.A. ex- 
panded its national public relations 
program to carry the story of bank- 
ing, bank services, and bankers more 
widely to the general public. This 
activity has produced a continuous 
stream of stories and features in 
newspapers throughout the country, 
articles in national magazines, pro- 
grams on national radio and tele- 
vision networks and stations, as well 
as educational material reaching spe- 
cial segments of the public. This 
program has become an integral 
part of the A.B.A. public relations 
program and is carried on under the 
direction of the Public Relations 
Council. 

Another important part of the 
A.B.A. work to help build a better 
“image” of banking in the mind of 


the public is its cooperation with 
the state associations, the Financial 
Public Relations Association, and 
other bank groups that share in the 
over-all effort. It is the rising spirit 
of cooperation among all segments 
of the banking business that ac- 
counts in a large part for the im- 
proving of public relations. 

More banks have been using 
A.B.A. facilities, services, and mate- 
rials to improve their public rela- 
tions; more state bankers associa- 
tions have been expanding their pub- 
lic relations activities; and national 
organizations like FPRA have 
worked hard to promote better pub- 
lic relations in banking. Altogether, 
the effect of these efforts has been 
the start of a big change in the way 
banks go after consumer business, 
with an emphasis on human interest. 
The outward and interior appear- 
ance of banks has become less aus- 
tere. Prospects and customers are 
made to feel more welcome. A whole 
new “image” of banking is being 
presented to the public. 


Banking Industry Will Benefit 


While banking has grown by leaps 
and bounds in recent years, it is still 
a sobering fact that the nonbank 
financial institutions have gained a 
larger percentage share of business 
—largely because they have been 
more active in public relations. 
Since banks have a great deal more 
to offer the public than their com- 
petitors, they should be able to do a 
better job of relations with the pub- 
lic too, if they make better use of 
the public relations tools that are 
available. 

The progress that most banks 
have made in improving the image 
of banking through better public 
relations in the past few years 
should serve as an inspiration to 
those other banks that have not yet 
discovered the value of having a 
good public relations program. 


15 
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New A.B.A. Film—"A Man To Know” 


be seeing a new 1314-minute motion picture which 
has just been produced for the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council. 

The film—titled 4 Man To Know—is designed to 
serve a double purpose: (1) dramatize the wide variety 
of services available at commercial banks, and (2) 
build a friendlier ‘image’ of the nation’s banks and 
bankers. 

As entertaining as it is informative, the film uses 
a documentary technique similar to that which was 
used so effectively in Future Unlimited, the Council’s 
recruitment film which has been shown to date over 
more than 200 stations. 

Holding the viewer’s attention is the human, down- 
to-earth story of how a small-town banker is able to 
step in at crucial times and help representative people 
of his community live happier, more successful lives. 

One is a young housewife who was having so much 
trouble managing her finances that it threatened to 
disrupt her marriage. Another is the owner of a 


viewers across the country will soon 


small radio and television shop who needed the bank’s 
help and advice to build up his business and get it 
on a sound footing. And the third is a retired older 
man who was able to meet all his financial requirements 
through the years largely because of the services 
provided by the bank. 

Through a series of “flashbacks,” the banker’s role 
in each of the three lives is pictured in dramatic 
fashion. As the story unfolds, with most of the action 
outside the walls of the bank, the spotlight is logically 
focussed on various bank services, with emphasis on 
those of major interest and importance. 

While the film is centered on the experiences of only 
three people, the treatment makes it clear that there 
are countless similar stories in every community, and 
others can benefit from their bank’s services in the 
same way as the characters portrayed. 

In addition to being shown on television stations as 
a public-service feature, the motion picture will be 
made available later to A.B.A. members for purchase 
or rental. 


SCENES FROM NEW A.B.A. FILM—Above, Left—Poor financial planning threatens a marriage. Above, Right — With 
guidance from her banker, the young housewife gets help on family finances. Below, Left—A small shop owner learns 
about his bank’s services while getting needed aid for his business. Below, Right—Bank’s continuity of service to com- 
_ munity is symbolized by one of its oldest customers and one of its newest 
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Conducting 
A Profitable 
Loan Business 


Add this profitable new arrangement to your 
installment loan repertoire: Continental’s 
PROTECTED PAYMENT PLAN. It 
promotes your business by attracting dealers 
and direct loan customers while it protects 
your loans against payment delinquency. 


PPP makes payments on installment loans 
when your borrower is sick or injured and 
unable to work. It can also pay the insured 
balance of the loan in the event of death. 
Either Accident and Health, or Life 
coverage, or both are available. 


Write today for a descriptive booklet with 
complete information on how you and your 
customers can profit with Continental’s 
PROTECTED PAYMENT PLAN. 


INSURANCE DIVISION 
ONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
4 INTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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ABOVE, LEFT—Front of First National Bank, Farmington, New Mexico, features 12x30-ft., vari-colored, abstract ceramic 
tile mural to the left of the entrance. (Bank Building & Equipment Corp.) ABOVE, RIGHT—Colonial-type building, lo- 
cated on a triangular plot, of the West End Office of the Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 


BELOW—tThe Cornwall office of the County National Bank, 
Middletown, N. Y., uses large glass areas, drive-up facilities, 
and a contemporary styled exterior to accomplish “func- 


tional (Hoggson For the 
Building 


Scrapbook 


BELOW, LEFT—The banking floor of Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City, with view of the new account and special 
services area in the center of the floor. BELOW, RIGHT—Bermudian architectural lines of the St. George’s Branch of The 
Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son, Ltd., in Bermuda, conform to the quaint decor of the town 
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ABOVE, LEFT—The lines of a modern ranch house at the Carmichael Office of the Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Calif., 
are carried out by exposed pebble walls, redwood trim and a roof of crushed rock. ABOVE, RIGHT—Entrance to drive-in 
window and a partial view of the exterior of the Hessville Branch of The Calument National Bank of Hammond, Ind. 


BELOW, LEFT—Ultra-modern interior provides customer convenience and comfort in The Savings Bank of New Britain’s 
BELOW, RIGHT — The Capital Office in Boise, of the Idaho First National Bank, 


branch office in Wethersfield, Conn. 
is of tapestry brick with aluminum-framed window-walls, and is located at the highest traffic density intersection in Idaho 


BELOW, LEFT—Adjacent to the main building, the gull-winged addition of the Bolton Branch of the Rapides Bank and 
Trust Company, Alexandria, La., offers four-unit drive-up service. (Bank Building & Equipment Corp.). BELOW, RIGHT 


—In the First Wisconsin National Bank’s relocated Capitol Court office, an antique mirror on the rear wall adds dimension 
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Summary of United States Banks 


Bank Count and Totals—June 1958 


Compiled by Polk’s Bank Directory, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mo SEF os oS SS Sx 6E SF 
Alabama 69 51 169 5 6 238 56 $_=:1,797,676,147 $ 174,744,576 $ 1,991,917,784 
Alaska 7 8 10 1 aes 6 18 9 167,117,983 12,552,620 180,472,720 
Arizona 3 95 3 29 oe ae 8 135 977,736,145 73,824,573 1,078,879,745 
Arkansas 35 6 179 24 30 1,027,842,865 106,499,006 1,138,898,638 
California 49 1,053 76 339 18 22,053,500,370 1,596,799,120  24,207,507,021 
Connecticut 31 44 153 188 4,449,600,162 442,978,509 4,954,436,851 
Delaware 7 1 20.48 2 29 46 795,968,928 88,528,038 894,279,528 
District of Columbia 7 27 26 16 33 1,472,427,043 —:110,259,571 1,603,136,433 
Florida 99 177 eee Beer 4,180,411,956 339,466,556 4,572,043,792 
Georgia 52 41 _—-308 26 49 “aes 10 410 67 2,519,737,492 246,163,714 2,816,997,053 
Hawailan Islands 2 23 4 40 ee 1 10 63 550,931,108 47,175,306 612,109,175 
Idaho 4 65 19 14 mn 1 28 79 576,906,180 41,291,384 626,915,722 
Illinois 393 4 942 16,311,758,026 1,372,696,346 _17,897,750,285 
Indiana 124 106 333 127 4 ( Ser 3 469 233 4,396,745,024 372,469,081 4,828,366,585 
iowa 97 3564 165 671 165 2,522,130,239 238,934,782 2,779,653,311 
Kansas 169 4 424 3 1 4 596 5 2,097,838,051 201,170,282 2,313,335,998 
Kentucky 87 51 273 57 1 ee 108 2,001,563,532 202,982,495 2,228,595,822 
Louisiana 41 79 144 65 5 185 144 2,697,010,838 224,294,162 2,944,421,611 
Maine 29 31 26 3 87 111 966,812,506 110,571,611 1,088,889,504 
Maryland 53 59 «90 131 150-223 2,792,867,973 241,465,542 3,069,106,042 
Massachusetts 109 161 359 391 10,559,932,664 1,132,233,262 _11,958,996,453 
Michigan 74 160 317 312 1 1 392 473 7,977 ,484,362 634,429,863 8,733,892,074 
Minnesota : 1 685 6 4,117,188,832 359,675,171 4,553,772,930 
Mississippi 2 195 114 1,121,460,589 100,541,085 1,227,198,522 
Missouri 75 7 mache 4 2 616 5,588,961,861 496,800,696 6,150,350,024 
Montana 41 73 1 e 115 726,088,008 51,453,154 786,416,744 
Nebraska 123 294 7 1 424 1,455,743,575 148,371,809 1,625,231,561 
Nevada 3 2 6 33 349,832,856 22,323,006 376,915,971 
New Hampshire 51 #25 a Se 1 110 2 825,126,520 103,109,425 938,198,411 
New Jersey 169 192 95 146 -21_—s9 3 6 288 357 7,307,928,047 598,918,154 8,002,545,847 
New Mexico 27 18 26 21 4 53 39 601,662,679 45,280,813 650,112,608 
New York 266 382 179 803 128 142 2 1 583 1,329 63,985,131,024 6,079,442,848  71,955,169,817 
North Carolina 44 75 163 311 207 386 2,572,058,577 274,788,946 2,902,631,909 
North Dakota 38 1 115 28 3 1 : 154 29 701,766,279 64,515,495 772,455,951 
Ohio 229 247 380 269 eee 1 1 613 530 10,522,227,184 899,161,040 -  11,595,768,448 
Oklahoma 197 189 3 7 389 2,374,442,236 231,631,506 2,628,925,332 
Oregon 11 142 42 20 1 2 1 56 163 1,863,498,473 165,504,350 2,059,813,201 
Pennsylvania 494 355 249 270 r 2s 5 4 2 3 759 670 15,251,761,160 1,705,299,520 _17,175,612,466 
Puerto Rico 9 7 °63 ete t= 8 80 280,830,550 58,193,497 366,952,699 
Rhode Island 44 4 34 SED 17 97 1,260,392,162 123,984,599 -1,401,599.641 
South Carolina 25 84 $119 31 1 5 145 115 847,973,393 88,041,737 942,639,032 
South Dakota 34 22 138 29 1 172 51 _ 626,295,008 59,767,849 690,834,352 
Tennessee 75 95 220 75 4 7 299 170 2,789,461,144 249,072,637 3,095,717,186 
Texas 456 495 13 4 22 968 10,386,672,489 1,051,698,540 — 11,559,251,627 
Utah 7 37 41 27 ; 5 48 64 829,837,274 66,841,759 918,768,050 
Vermont 32 16 25 11 6 3 1 64 30 464,628,484 46,445,569 515,819,552 
Virginia 131 181-104 17 312 207 2,923,276,328 264,901,236 3,226,039, 286 
Washington 25 320 64 21 4 7 1 4 93 249 2,824,035,644 238,909,596 3,107,016,571 
West Virginia 106 183 1,171,613,688 139,745,579 1,317,735,119 
Wisconsin 97 16 451 $136 4 556 152 4,115,668,723 375,092,611 4,533,415,458 
U. S. Dependencies 
American Samoa 1 1 1,767,000 158,000 1,960,000 
Canal Zone 4 =| 4 
Island of Guam 1 sc vi 1 1 
Mariana Islands 1 
Virgin Islands 1 1 3 3 19,526,913 1,484,248 22,062,560 
Totals 4,604 4,197 8,799 4,219 520 408 8610240206 «14,111 8,864 $242,845,576,214 22,299,422,645 _$269,874,427,918 
COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 
‘June 1957 4,646 3,822 8,832 3,934 526 387 92 106 38 195 14,202 8,181 $224,762,846,854 $ 20,548,772,126 $250,479,708,787 
June 1955 4,744 3,091 9,483 3,782 95165 14,369 6,898 $211,707,183,781 18,236,773,297 $233,240,543,759 
*June 1950 4,977 2123 9,574 2767 OF 117 44 21 14,712 4,911 __$166,645,315,888 $ 14,326,353,440 $182,256,364,631 
*June 1945 5,023 1,646 (9,473 186 14,725 3,886 _$152,319,028,000 $ 10,455,584,000 $163,313,733,000 
*June 1940 5.165 1,544 9,702 2133 177 93 18 15.137 3.700‘ $ ‘71,619,825,767 $ 8,454,021,532 $ 80,750,428,272 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks operating 24 Branches, the 12 Federa] Intermediate Credit 
Banks, the 12 Federal Land Banks and the 11 Federal Home Loan Banks operating 3 
Branches ate not included in the bank count: Statement figures of these banks are not 
included in the Deposits, Capital Accounts and Total Assets figures. 

© Mutual Savings Banks and Branches. total number of banks and branches included in 

State Bank count for June, 1955, 1950, 1945 and 1940. 

Mlinois count of Other Banking Institutions includes three trust companies organized 
under “‘An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profit.” 

T ae Branches are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Companies 
only. 


# New Hampshire operates 7 Guaranty Savings Banks, included in State Bank count. 

° Under State Bank Branches in Puerto Rico, number of branches indicates permanent 
locations; in addition ‘‘Mobile Units’’ are serving 26 towns on scheduled stops. Other 
Banking Institution branches includes 8 Branches of Canadian Banks. 

tom Carolina bank count of State Banks and Trust Companies includes 5 Depository 

anks. 

§ Wisconsin Branches of State Banks and Trust Companies are called Stations. 

* Comparative figures from previous editions (June 1950, 1945 and 1940) do not include 
Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependencies. 
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How to Select 
Your Imprinter-Encoder 
for Electronic Bookkeeping 


1. Be sure the imprinter-encoder will take straight, flat linotype slugs like this — 
... to eliminate time-consuming 
type setting on all existing accounts. 


Be sure the imprinter-encoder will take straight, flat name tubes like this — 
... to permit personalizing and encoding the 
new customer’s checkbook in 2 minutes. 


Be sure the imprinter-encoder will permit printing the customer’s name (and 
address if desired)— plus the sorting code number in any area of the check in 
one pass through the machine. 


Be sure you have the freedom to purchase your checks from the supplier of 
your choice. 
Be sure you select an imprinter-encoder that is installed and serviced by a 
Company with many years’ experience in installing imprinters in banks. 

. Be sure to select equipment built specifically for imprinting and encoding rather 
than ordinary printing. 


=> 


= 


The ThriftiMatic Imprinter-Coder 
Speedy, Compact, Flexible 


= 


You can be sure of these important factors when 
you select ThriftiMatic’s speedy, compact Imprinter- 
Coder. Hundreds of banks from Maine to Hawaii 
use ThriftiMatic Imprinter-Coders and benefit from 
ThriftiMatic’s time and labor saving library of lino- 
type slugs and name tubes. 


a 


The ThriftiMatic Imprinting-Coding system is flexi- 
ble. You can change the area of imprinting at any 
time without any change in your library of names 
and numbers. 


R F T M A Cc Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting equipment 
R 


TH 
Cc oO oO te A T i N since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 
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in electronic 
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ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES YOU 
COMPLETE ELECTRONIC VERIFICATION— 


EVERY SINGLE ITEM 


ELECTRONIC proof that all checks and all deposits are posted 
to the correct accounts in one run. — 


PROOF of correct balance computation and extension. 
PROOF of correct register accumulation. 
PROVED electronic reading. 


PROOF that the electronic and mechanical components are in 
agreement. 


PRINTED audit control. 


How’s that for a boon to your bookkeeping! Yet, the ability to provide true 
single posting electronically is only one among many exclusive advances built 
into the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. Advances that 
give it the power to produce more work in less time with greater accuracy 
and lower cost than anything else in existence or in sight. 


Call our nearby office for full details without obligation. Burroughs 


Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


2 “NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 
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How to offset new 
postage costs with 
ALLISON COUPONS 


Here’s how you reduce postage costs when you use 
Allison Coupon Books to combine repetitive communica- 
tions instead of sending individual mailings: 


Mortage Loans . . . postage is reduced 97% by using 
Allison Coupon Books to replace notices that re- 
quire monthly mailings. 


Installment Loans . . . postage for returning passbooks 
which accompany mail payments is completely 
eliminated. 


Do these postage savings make sense to you? Then decide 
not to absorb the 3314% postage increase. With Allison 
Coupon books you can eliminate the increase and reduce 
your present postage costs. Let us show you how. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


: ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


mail coupon ! 
today for 
complete 


the new postage increase. 


Name 


Please send information and samples of Allison Coupon 
Books showing how to reduce postage costs in spite of 


information sarees 


City and State____ 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


First All-Girl Bank 
Opens in Connecticut 

MARIAN WETHERBEE, mortgage offi- 
cer, will head the all-girl staff of The 
Middletown (Conn.) Savings Bank’s 
new Portland branch when it opens 
this month. This will be the first bank 
in the state to be staffed completely by 
women. 

This branch, directly across the 
Connecticut River from the head office 
in Middletown, also will be the first 
savings bank facility in that part of 
the state. 


First STATE BANK of BEECHER 
(Ill.) starts construction of new 
office on new location in South Chi- 
cago Heights to which it anticipates 
move in early 1959. Bank’s name 
will then become AMERICAN SAVINGS 
BANK. 


NEW AUGUSTA STATE BANK, Pike 
Township, Ind., merges into INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK. 


Merger pending mid-October ap- 
provals: BRADFORD (Pa.) NATIONAL 
BANK and CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
of BRADFORD. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK and TRUST 
CoMPANY opens Oroville, Calif., of- 
fice, which brings branch total to 100. 


FARMERS STATE BANK of WORLAND 
(Wyo.) becomes First NATIONAL 
BANK in WORLAND. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Yorktown, 
Tex., celebrates completion remodel- 
ing and 55th Anniversary simul- 
taneously. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST Co. opens new Hixson branch 
in temporary quarters, a trailer. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK starts 
construction on new building at 
Fernandina Beach, Jacksonville. 


MECHANICS & FARMERS SAVINGS 
BANK, Bridgeport, Conn., opens Bos- 
ton Avenue office. 


Newly-organized First STATE 
BANK of CALUMET ClITy, IIl., opens. 


BANKING 


POSTAL BILL 

INCREASE ON AUG. 1 

- 


FORESIGHT. . . the awareness of what lies ahead, 


combined with an earnest desire to plan for the future, has enabled the Pease Woodwork Company to stay 


young for more than 65 years. This same foresight has provided Pease Homes with the unusual faculty for 
aging slowly, and remaining leaders in home styling. 


Prove to yourself that there’s no better invest- 
ment for buyer or lender than a Pease Home. Address 
William Stricker, General Sales Manager, for a free P EASE HOM ES 
copy of the 84-page full-color ‘Book of Pease Homes and \A 


for 1958”, which contains floor plans, illustrations, 


specifications, materials and prices on the complete line. 924 FOREST AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 
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The “Economics of Farm Machinery” was discussed by Professor Robert S. Smith at the 2-day Graduate Bankers Agricultural 
Farm Seminar, sponsored recently by the New York State Bankers Association and the State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. A field trip to the farm of Roger Bradley, second from right, at King Ferry was a seminar feature. Shown 
with Mr. Bradley are, left to right, Professor Smith, R. L. Higley, chairman and vice-president, National Bank of Delaware 
County, Walton; and W. S. Gay, assistant secretary, Marine Midland Trust Co. of Southern New York, Cortland. Mr. Higley 


is chairman, Agricultural Committee, NYSBA 


News for Country Bankers 


Increasing Competition of PCAs Threatens Bank Lending 
Leadership, Joseph C. Welman Tells Banks 


N a letter last month to all banks 

that are members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, retiring 
A.B.A. President Joseph C. Welman 
drew attention to the increasing 
competition from the Production 
Credit Associations and called upon 
the banks to review their agricul- 
tural lending practices with a view 
toward maintaining their leadership 
in farm lending. 

Summarizing the development of 
the PCAs since they were created in 
1933, Mr. Welman pointed out that 
these associations, first set up and 
operated with Federal Government 
capital but now largely owned by 
their farmer-members, make the 
same kinds of short-term and inter- 
mediate-term loans that banks make, 
and to the same kind of agricultural 
borrowers. Their growth has been 
remarkable. 
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“During the past 10 years,” Mr. 
Welman said, “the volume of PCA 
loans has increased 307%, while 
comparable non-real-estate loans of 
banks increased only 229%. During 
the past two years, PCA loans in- 
creased 37%, compared with an in- 
crease of only 9% for banks.” 

The A.B.A. president noted that 
some of the factors responsible for 
the recent growth of the PCAs in- 
clude the use of personal solicita- 
tions and the employment of agri- 
culturally trained personnel, plus 
emphasis on advertising and pub- 
licity. 

Banks still are by far the most 
important source of agricultural 
lending, he said, but they will have 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


to be alert to the credit needs of a 
rapidly changing agriculture and 
adjust their financing practices to 
meet the current needs of farmers 
and ranchers if they are to maintain 
leadership. 

Continuing, Mr. Welman said that 
“the Association’s Agricultural Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of 
Harry W. Schaller, president of the 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, recognizes that competi- 
tion can provide a healthy stimulus 
which will contribute to improved 
bank services. The Commission be- 
lieves the banking system can ade- 
quately meet the legitimate credit 
needs of farmers and, at the same 
time, maintain the healthy financial 
position of this important segment 
of our national economy. 

“The Commission has made a 
thorough study of this whole com- 
petitive situation and recommends 
that banks place increasing emphasis 
on— 

—gearing repayment programs to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Government Bond Service... 


WITHOUT 
DELAY! 


OOKING for fast service in Governments? Call the Bond 
Department at The First National Bank of Chicago! 


We maintain a primary market, so under normal conditions 
we are able to give you an immediate bid or offering. And, be- 
cause the bank carries a substantial position in Government 
Issues—including Treasury Bills and Notes—it is in a position 
to act without delay. 

The men in The Bond Department are veterans in the bond 
business. They have the experience and the facilities to make 
transactions easier for you. As a correspondent you may au- 
thorize us to make charges or credits to your account. 


If you do not already have a correspondent relationship 
with this bank, why not get in touch with us now? We'll be 
glad to explain in detail this and many other services available 
to you. One of our men will call at your convenience. 


The Government Bond Department 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6800—Ext. 358 or Chicago LD 92, LD 93, 
LD 155, or LD 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets « Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.1.C, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


the repayment capacity of farm- 
ers, 

—having staff people who are agri- 
culturally trained who will help in 
selling bank services to farmers, 

—having a board member with an 
agricultural background, 

—making more extensive and effec- 
tive use of correspondent and in- 
surance company relationships, 

—establishing adequate reserves for 
bad debts, and 

—maintaining adequate bank capital 
structures to meet the increasing 
credit needs resulting from the 
growth in size and mechanization 
of farm enterprises. 

“T trust you will study the situa- 
tion in your area. Additional in- 
formation on the Production Credit 
Associations is available by writing 
the Agricultural Commission. It also 
has several publications that will 
assist you in your agricultural ac- 
tivities.” 


Latin Americans Study 
Agricultural Credit 


GROUP of four Latin American 
leaders in agricultural credit 
visited Brookhaven, Miss., recently 
as a part of a 11-week short course 
in methods and credit sources in the 
United States. The course was spon- 
sored by the International Coopera- 
tive Administration in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the land grant colleges. 
Their objective in Brookhaven was 
to study and observe private agri- 
cultural credit such as is extended 
by commercial banks and merchants. 
The banker-students attended meet- 
ings of farmers, homemakers, and 
farm youth groups and visited in 
several typical farm homes in the 
area. The agenda included a day- 
long tour of a completely integrated 
broiler operation in Copiah County; 
also, it included an informal explana- 
tion of how the Federal Reserve 
banks serve their members; with 
special emphasis on agricultural 
credit. R. M. Stephenson, assistant 
vice-president, New Orleans Branch, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
went to Brookhaven to meet with the 
group and led the Reserve System 
discussion. 

S. E. Babington, president, Brook- 
haven Bank and Trust Company and 
a member of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission, was liaison for 
the group in the Brookhaven area. 
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President S. E. Babington, third from right, explains agricultural credit techniques 

to a group of Latin Americans during their visit to the Brookhaven (Miss.) Bank 

and Trust Company. Left to right. Vice-president and Cashier F. F. Becker, II; 

Mr. Noranjo; Mr. Lima; Agnes Colon, interpreter: Mr. Pambo; Mr. Collado; and 
Horace A. Lake, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., technical leader 


Foreign “agricultural cooperative” students visit with Agricultural Credit Depart. 

ment officers of the National Bank and Trust Company, Norwich, N. Y. Left to 

right, Assistant Manager E. P. Barrett; Warren M. O’Hara, technical leader, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture; Messrs. Unaydin, Golding, Scepanovic, Bubica, and 

Crespo; Assistant Manager Homer J. Sands; Messrs. Cresser, Redissi, Im-Erb Thama, 
and M’Sadek; and Vice-president Jamba 


The South Americans made a num- 
ber of stops in the United States 
and at each a study was made of a 
specific aspect of farm credit. In 
Brookhaven, for example, the in- 
struction was devoted entirely to 
private credit. In Lincoln, Nebr., 
their next destination, the instruc- 
tion dealt entirely with the Farmers 
Home Administration. En route to 
Washington, where they were given 
a review of what they had learned 
in their travels, the visitors studied 
the Extension Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Ser- 
vice, with emphasis on the county 
unit served by each agency. At a 
stopover in Indianapolis, the bank- 
ers learned about the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association. 

The South American visitors in- 
cluded Joaquin Pombo, director, 


Credit Department, National Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank, Bogota, Colum- 
bia; Oscar Martinez Collado, chief, 
Agricultural Credit Division, Na- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica, San Jose; 
Jorge Gonzalo Naranjo, head, Tech- 
nical Department, National Develop- 
ment Bank of Ecuador, Quito; and 
Francisco Hingino Barbosa Lima, 
head, Agricultural Information Serv- 
ice, State Department of Agriculture, 
Recife, Brazil. 


“Agricultural Cooperatives” 
Studied by Foreign Group 


group of foreign agricul- 
tural specialists recently spent 
four months in the United States 
taking a training course in “Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives.”’ Turkey, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
Herbert F. Rawll 
Memorial 
Awards Contest 


$10,000 in Cash Awards for members of Christmas 
Club at financial institutions using the services of 
Christmas Club a Corporation 


Forty-eight years ago, the late Herbert F. Rawll, founder of Christmas Club 
a Corporation, visualized the great possibilities of introducing to our finan- 
cial institutions millions of people who never before had been inside such 
institutions, by offering them a method of weekly savings to accumulate 
money for Christmas. 

To perpetuate and enlarge the purposes of its founder, Christmas Club 
a Corporation periodically conducts its popular prize contests. This year 171 
generous cash awards will be given for the best original ideas on the subject: 
“What I would like to see on the Christmas Club Emblem.” 

To be eligible, contestants must be members of Christmas Clubs at 
financial institutions using the systems and services of Christmas Club a 
Corporation. 


Christmas Club members also need savings programs, loans, 
safe deposit boxes and financial advice. Through contests of 
this kind, and heavy promotion at the joining season, 
Christmas Club a Corporation continues to create customers 
for all your services. 


Christmas Club members are your best prospects today — 
and tomorrow. 


lah Christmas Club 


tp AYMENT a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 
DUE THIS WEEK) 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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The Farm Problem 


A Factual Discussion to Give a Better Understanding 
of the Problem, and a Summary of Major Alternatives 


O 


This material is a condensation of a report by the Agricultural 
Commission and the Economic Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association on “The Farm Problem.” Reprints of this con- 
densation are available free of charge in limited quantities from either 
Commission. This material will be useful for distribution to bank 
customers, farm leaders, and others. 

The full report, printed in a 6” x 9” booklet, is also available 
from either Commission at 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Single copies are priced at 25 cents each. Quantity prices will be 


quoted upon request. 


port deals is that of farm prices 

and income and its purpose is 
to contribute to an understanding 
of that problem, not to present or 
advocate a specific plan of attack 
on it. 

While farms are small businesses 
ir comparison with the units typical 
of many other lines, the term “farm” 
as commonly used includes a wide 
range. In fact, the majority of farms 
produce little or nothing for market. 
Of the 4,800,000 farms counted by 
the 1954 census, a little over 2,000,- 
000 or 44% of all farms, provided 
91% of the sales. Even though re- 
ferred to as ‘‘commercial,’’ another 
26% of the farms accounted for only 
7% of the sales, while the 30% 
which are part-time or residential 
units supplied only 2% of products 
on the market. The 44% include the 
commercial farms primarily con- 
cerned with market prices. These 
are the farms affected by Govern- 
ment price programs. Practically all 
of these farms are family units op- 
erated by an individual and his 
family. Only 134,000 farms had 
gross sales of over $25,000 in 1954 
and indications are that the larger 
share of these were operated by 
individuals. 

The small unit affects the rela- 
tionship of the farmer to his market. 
He has no inducement to cut pro- 
duction to maintain or improve 
price. In consequence, farm prices 
respond quickly and decidedly to 
surpluses or depressed demand. Food 


Tr problem with which this re- 
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is destined for a container with an 
average capacity of 40 fluid ounces 
—the human stomach. There is rel- 
atively little stretch in that con- 
tainer, so food consumption is re- 
markably stable. People must eat to 
live, so price responds to any short- 
age. It responds likewise to sur- 
pluses, because consumers do not 
eat more merely because supplies are 
overabundant. The margin between 
shortage and surplus is a narrow one. 


Government Attempts 
Adjustment Programs 


Difficulties of farmers in coping 
with price-depressing surpluses and 
in making downward adjustments 
in overall output are an important 
reason for Government farm pro- 
grams. The situation in the 1920s 
led to a variety of proposals. The 
first formal program seeking to raise 
prices was the creation of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in 1929. Its equip- 
ment to “stabilize” farm prices was 
entirely inadequate for the serious 
depression period which followed, so 
it gave way in 1933 to the agricul- 
tural adjustment program. This in- 
augurated price supports for some 
products based on the parity form- 
ula. Parity is a ratio between an 
index of prices received by farmers 
and one of prices they pay with the 
base period of 1910-14 representing 
100. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) was established to 
make price-supporting loans and 
purchases of specified commodities. 
While the program endeavored to 


adjust output downward, its efforts 
on this score were not too effective; 
so considerable stocks of such prod- 
ucts as wheat and cotton accumu- 
lated in the hands of the CCC even 
at the 52 to 75% supports of the 
1930s. 

World War II brought new de- 
mands into the market and most 
farm prices soon rose well above 
support levels. Supports no longer 
were needed to raise prices, so the ob- 
jective of the program was changed 
for the war period and two years 
beyond to providing floors under 
prices to encourage production. Sup- 
ports were raised to 90% of parity 
on a number of commodities to this 
end. After the war, Congress post- 
poned the return to variable and 
lower supports several times and 
changed the range on “basics” 
(wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco) first from its prewar 
52 to 75% to 60 to 90% range and 
then to 75 to 90%. Efforts to con- 
tinue the 90% level have persisted. 


Surplus Stocks Have Been 
Burdensome 


Some farm surpluses were return- 
ing by 1948 and 1949, but the out- 
break in Korea overcame much of 
this temporarily. Beginning in 1952 
there was a decided build-up of sur- 
plus stocks, reaching a total invest- 
ment in holdings and loans on prod- 
ucts of the CCC of over $81/,-billion 
in 1956. A vigorous export disposal 
program has reduced stocks moder- 
ately, but the total is still over $7- 
billion. The reported “realized cost” 
of the program for fiscal 1957 was 
about $31,-billion. Final costs can- 
not be determined until stocks have 
been disposed of. 

Farm output continues at or near 
record levels in spite of the adjust- 
ment program. Carry-over of war- 
induced expansion is a factor, but 
the main one is the very decided 
increase in productivity resulting 
from mechanization and the adoption 
of new and improved technology and 
practices. Price supports at incen- 
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tive levels have not discouraged out- 
put. Acreage allotments on basic 
crops have been largely offset by 
increased yields. Land diverted from 
these crops has been shifted to other 
crops and this has played an im- 
portant part in the build-up of stocks 
of feed grains. The Soil Bank pro- 
gram which owes its existence to 
surpluses has not been markedly 
effective to date. 

Vigorous efforts have been and 
are being put forth to dispose of 
stocks. On the domestic front, school 
milk and lunch programs and re- 
lief distribution are being used. 
These cannot be expanded indef- 
initely without encroachment on reg- 
ular markets. 

Population growth is expanding 
the farm market and urban, high- 
way, and industrial uses are en- 
croaching on farm lands. However, 
indications are that increasing pro- 
ductivity will hold its own and per- 
haps more for a period of years 
ahead. Opportunities for expanding 
the use of farm products in industry 
depend on finding uses which will 
be self-supporting and yield accept- 
able returns to farmers. 


Exports Pose Problem 


Exports have received and are re- 
ceiving major attention. Public Law 
480, 83rd Congress, permitting sales 
of foreign currencies to countries 
lacking dollar exchange and dona- 
tions to countries lacking means, is 
playing an important role. Exports 
of wheat under the International 
Wheat agreement, of cotton under 
Congressional directive, and of other 
commodities are being made at 
prices well below domestic levels. 

Export possibilities are by no 
means unlimited. If such disposal 
interferes with regular exports, it 
becomes self-defeating. Encroach- 
ment on the markets of friendly na- 
tions also needs to be avoided. Sub- 
sidized exports, sales for foreign 
currencies, and donations involve 
costs to American taxpayers, a con- 
sideration of some importance in 
view of the large Federal budget and 
deficits. If the foreign currencies 
received for farm products are used 
for defense or other expenditures in 
the issuing nation for which dollars 
otherwise would be employed, no 
addition to total trade results. The 
Same applies to barter. If we use 
farm products in place of dollars 
in buying things we want, trade is 
hot increased. If we accept in return 
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things we do not want, we merely 
transfer carrying costs and losses 
to these products. It still remains 
that the only really effective way of 
expanding exports lies in accepting 
imports in return. 

It is being increasingly recognized 
that programs to raise prices neces- 
sarily call for effective control over 
the amounts produced or sold. Not 
so generally understood is that this 
involves determination of who shall 
share in the restricted sales and in 
what amounts. One contention en- 
joying considerable popularity is 
that Government is under obligation 
to provide farmers with “bargaining 
power” to offset that which others 
are assumed to have rather gen- 
erally. 

Some carry this to the extreme 
of suggesting that Government treat 
agriculture as though it were a pub- 
lic utility and fix prices to yield a 
given rate or return. What is not 
emphasized by proponents of these 
ideas is that rights of entry into 
farming would have to be restricted 
if individual farmers are to gain. 


Adjustments in Land and 
People Needed 


The stocks held by CCC, the costs 
of carrying them, and losses in dis- 
posal or through deterioration are 
dramatic evidence of a need for ad- 
justing capacity to produce in some 
overextended lines, particularly 
wheat and cotton. The production 
factors involved are mainly people 
and land. Some land should be 
shifted out of farm use and some 
more should be changed to less in- 
tensive uses. Farm people with bet- 
ter opportunities elsewhere should 
be helped rather than hindered to 
take advantage of them. Migration 
of farm people and consolidation of 
farms into larger units are part of 
the adjustment to changing agricul- 
ture. 

Many farms are below efficient 
size today. The consolidated farms 
remain as family farms. In fact, the 
dependence on hired farm workers 
continues downward instead of in- 
creasing. 

The use of public funds in aiding 
productive capacity to adjust is jus- 
tified by the interests of the public 
in a sound agriculture. The public, 
however, is well within its rights in 
insisting that real results be ob- 
tained for the funds spent for ad- 
justment. This requires that adjust- 
ment programs be highly selective so 


that the adjustment takes place for 
those crops, in those areas, on those 
farms, and by those farmers where 
it should be made. To avoid having 
the public bid against itself in this 
program, gradual lowering of price 
supports should take place as ad- 
justment is achieved. 

The most serious low-income prob- 
lems are found among the farm 
people not producing importantly for 
market. Their problems call for an 
entirely different approach. They 
should not be confused with the 
price-and-income problems with 
which this report is concerned. 


Major Alternatives 


As indicated at the outset, the aim 
of this report is to focus attention 
on the more important aspects of the 
farm-price-and-income problem, not 
to present a specific program. The 
following summary review of major 
alternatives is presented as an aid 
to bankers and others in formulating 
their own ideas with respect to the 
requirements of a desirable farm 
program: 

(1) Discontinue Government price 
supports and acquisition of farm 
products, leaving the pricing and dis- 
posal job to the farmers and the 
market. This would put reliance on 
competitive forces to bring capacity 
to produce into line with available 
markets by driving out excess ca- 
pacity. Market chaos could be ex- 
pected for a considerable period in 
the case of commodities of which 
burdensome stocks have accumu- 
lated. There is nothing to indicate 
that any considerable segment of 
the public stands ready to accept 
this as a desirable solution. 

(2) Muddle along as we have been 
doing in the hope that the situation 
will right itself, either by an adjust- 
ment of production or a sufficient 
growth in the market to absorb the 
supplies, eventually relieving the 
Government of major responsibility 
for acquiring and disposing of sup- 
plies. One of the difficulties arising 
from this is that the results may 
prolong and increase the difficulties 
instead of providing a positive rem- 
edy. An opportune time for dis- 
continuing operations may never 
arrive. 

(3) Maintain or even raise present 
price supports and related programs 
and expand them to farm products 
generally as a long-run governmental 
function. Really effective controls of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Contract Farming--Implications to Banking 


700 bankers, representing all major agricultural areas 
of the country, participated in this A.B.A. study, which 


shows that, currently, no more than 5% of all farm- 


result of increasingly higher 
capital and credit needs of 
farmers, severe price and weather 
risks, extreme competition among 
individual farmers, and competition 
among sellers to and buyers from 
farmers rather than a cause of the 
major changes in the farm economy 
of the country, according to the Ag- 
ricultural Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. The Com- 
mission, of which Harry W. Schaller, 
president, The Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, is 
chairman, has just completed a na- 
tionwide study on the subject to 
provide banks with information as 
to the extent and possible growth 
of contract farming in the United 
States and its effects on bank credit 
policies and procedures. The title 
of this 12-page study is Contract 
Farming—Implications to Banking. 


(recat farming is largely a 


Farmer-Supplier Coordination 


Vertical integration, contract 
farming, and coordination mean 
more or less the same thing, the 
study points out. They refer to va- 
rious types of closer coordination 
between farmers or ranchers and 
farm suppliers and farm commodity 
processors or marketers. The prac- 
tice is not new. Vegetables and 
sugar beets, for example, have been 
produced under contract between 
farmers and processors for genera- 
tions. The modern broiler industry 
is a more recent example. In addi- 
tion to processors, other farm-re- 
lated industries including hatcheries, 
feed manufacturers, poultry proces- 
sors, retail food distributors, and 
other farm-related businessess saw 
an opportunity for profit by provid- 
ing consumers with uniform, high- 
quality, low-cost meats. More re- 
cently, parts of the livestock in- 
dustry have been integrated. 
Seven hundred bankers represent- 
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ing and ranching is under contract at any one time 


ing all of the major agricultural 
areas of the country participated in 
the A.B.A. study, which shows that, 
currently, no more than 5% of all 
farming and ranching is under con- 


tract at any one time. Contract 
farming appears to be increasing 
gradually in this country, but it is 
not expected that it will proceed 
as rapidly in other categories as it 
has in the broiler, sugar beet, and 
vegetable businesses. 


Changing Farm Credit Needs 


The study shows that contract 
farming has been associated with 
several factors which are changing 
farm credit needs. It is pointed out 
that farming is a high-risk business, 
being subject to sharp price and 
weather fluctuations beyond farmers’ 
control. Farm products go to a 
market which wants a specific sup- 
ply. If supplies are too great, prices 
tend to go down sharply. When 


Cover page of the new A.B.A. study 


they are short, prices increase. Con- 
tract farming usually places a more 
uniform supply on the market, with 3 
the contractors absorbing some of 
the shock by price or income guar- 
antees to farmers. 

Farms and ranches are becoming 
larger and more highly mechanized, 
with total assets in agricultural busi- 7 
nessess in 1957 averaging $29,300 © 
per worker. Contract farming pro- 
vides a source of additional capital ~ 
and credit for farmers, which helps ~ 
many of them increase production | 
and income by carrying on a larger | 
business. 


Broilers and Turkeys 
Raised Under Contract 


Contract broiler production is ex- 
tensively practiced in the Del-Mar- 
Va area, Georgia, Arkansas, New 
England, Pacific Coast states, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas. About 90% of all broilers 
and 50% of all turkeys are pro- 
duced under contract. Compared with 
broilers, laying flocks are more 
widely distributed and more recently 
integrated. It is estimated that less 
than 5% to as high as 20% of all 
eggs marketed at retail come from 
one of several types of contract 
farming. 

Sugar beets are extensively grown 
under contract in California, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Ohio, and most 
states of the Northwest. Vegetable 
contracts tend to be concentrated 
near cities, canning centers, and in 
specialized vegetable areas such as 
California. 


Contract Livestock Production 


Contract livestock production has 
recently attracted the attention of 
farmers, farm-related businessmen, 
and others. The study shows that 
an increasing number of farmers 
and ranchers are entering into some 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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to Banking 
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banker with a white elephant 


New banking quarters should be an asset. 

But when a new quarters project is 
entrusted to an unspecialized designer, it 
can be a liability. As one banker told us: 
“Ive got a white elephant on my hands. 
Operating costs are up, operating effi- 
ciency is less than I expected, and I’m 
not getting the new business I should.” 

His designer simply lacked the prac- 
tical banking know-how it takes to create 
an efficient, profit-making bank. 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO «+ AUSTIN 


When you choose Bank Building Cor- 
poration, you can be sure that your new 
quarters will be planned, designed and 
built for maximum results—for more new 
business, greater operating efficiency, 
lower operating costs. Bank Building’s 
team of skilled, experienced specialists 
knows your problems and how to solve 
them—because they’ve completed over 
3,300 successful financial projects. And, 
it costs no more to get the best! 


CE, 


AMERICA 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


Bank Building clients who 
opened in their new quarters 
in 1956 increased deposits an 
average of 9.24%, compared to 
2.89% national average gain. 
For further details, write for 
“‘What Happens to Business 
After a Bank Modernizes?” 
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How Hammermill Safety helps 


sew up your public relations 


A modern sewing machine not only sews the seam, it puts on 
the embroidery that finishes off a garment. And the check that 
pays for it can add a nice finishing touch to your public relations. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the best known name 
in paper is there to boost your bank’s good reputation every 
time your customers open their check books. 

Hammermill Safety does more than a good public relations 
job. Its specially sensitized surface reveals the slightest attempt 
at alteration . . . protects your funds as well as your good name. 

And Hammermill Safety now contains Neutracel®, the ex- 
clusive hardwood pulp that blends with other pulps to give 
Hammermill papers a smoother, more level surface. With 
Neutracel, checks print better, write better, look better... 
have greater strength for repeated handling. 

The next time you order checks, specify Hammermill Safety. 
Ask your bank stationer or check printer to show you samples. 
It costs no more than other safety papers. 

The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors 


—amber, green, buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline 
designs are also available. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


type of coordination of the varioug 
stages of meat production. It ig 
estimated that 10% to 20% of alj 
fed cattle slaughtered, one-fourth 
of all lamb and mutton produced, 
and under 10% of the hogs being 
processed have been in some type 
of integrated unit during one or 
more phases of production. 
Although contract farming is a 
common practice, certain factors 
keep it from spreading more rap- 
idly, the study shows. With some 
enterprises integrated under strong 
centralized control, it is difficult 
to attain good on-the-spot judg- 
ment and careful detailed super- 
vision. Also seasonal biological fac- 
tors do not always lend themselves 
to an 8-hour day, factory-type oper- 
ation. It is pointed out that one 
or two additional pigs saved per 
litter at midnight farrowings by in- 
dependent interested producers can 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss. Economic factors, such as 
readily available credit for progres- 
sive farmers, also tend to restrict 
the growth of contract farming. 


Exact Impact of Contract 
Farming Not Clear 


The exact impact of contract farm- 
ing on agriculture is not clear. Many 
bankers in the _ broiler-producing 
areas believe contracts help farmers 
attain higher incomes and carry on 
larger businesses at less risk. With- 
out being fully aware of the change, 
the public has readily accepted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


“Yes, he worked his way through col- 
lege, but none of the college worked 
its way through him!” 
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is important...that's why banks rely on REMINGTON Noisecess® Typewriters 


Where typing quiet is essential, there’s nothing like the 
REMINGTON NOIsELESs! It enables typists to turn out 
volumes of distinctive work with 85% less noise... 
eliminates the clack and clatter so annoying to the typ- 
ist and people nearby. 

The secret of quiet in this amazing typewriter lies in 
its exclusive “pressure-printing” principle, induced by 
the merest tap of finger tips against the keys. For details 
on the REMINGTON NOISELESS, write for brochure 
RN8851 to Remington Rand, Room 2035, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE NEW 
RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1872 
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broiler, turkey, and other farm prod- 
ucts raised under contract farming, 
Housewives now purchase an aver. 
age of 60% more broilers than they 
did 40 years ago in response to the 
high-quality, low-cost meat avail- 
able. Likewise, green vegetables are 
being consumed in larger quantities, 
As a consequence, diets and health 
have improved. 

The advances of contract farm- 
ing nationally may not require basic 
changes in the banking system 
beyond those needed to serve larger 
farms and ranches. Contract farm 
and ranch operations tend to be 
larger and require more capital than 
completely independent units. There- 
fore, loans needed are usually much 
larger than those of independent 
farmers. Reflecting loan size and 
bank locations, credit demands tend 
to shift to the bank serving the 
contracting institution. 


"Integrator" Loan Risks Reduced 


Loan risk tends to be reduced 
when a bank lends to an integrator 
representing a group of farm cus- 
tomers. The risk is spread over a 
larger base of farmers’ assets and 
earnings plus the integrator’s assets 
and earnings. Loan risk is also re- 
duced on direct loans to farmers 
with contracts assuring prices to be 
received for crops and livestock sold. 
The loan repayment capacity is in- 
creased by improved management 
and larger integrated units. Conse- 
quently, risk is reduced. 

In order to meet situations which 
may result from the advance of 
integrated farming, the A.B.A. is 
urging banks serving rural areas to 
improve their capital strength, to 
enter into closer loan _participa- 
tion relationships with correspondent 
banks, and to have one or more agri- 
culturally trained officers. These 
steps will help handle larger lines of 
credit to farmers and farm-related 
businessmen. 

Copies of Contract Farming — 
Implications to Banking are avail- 
able to member banks, free of 
charge, upon written request to the 
Agricultural Commission, American 
Bankers Association, 12 E. 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A prompt person is also patient, 
and he gets that way by waiting 
for those who are not prompt. 
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without obligation! 


Was the recession avoidable?... How 
severe was it compared with other 
postwar readjustments?... What is 
the outlook for recovery? Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, consulting economist to The 
Hanover Bank, answers these questions 


in a new, 32-page, illus- 

trated book on ‘‘Recession 

and Recovery.’’ Send for your copy 
today. Address the Advertising 
Department, The Hanover Bank, 
70 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 


THE HANOVER BAN K 
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Secretary Benson Among Speakers at National 
Agricultural Credit Conference 


Taft Benson heads the list of 

outstanding bankers, business- 
men, educators, and Government 
officials who will speak at the 
Seventh National Agricultural Cred- 
it Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association this fall. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A., will be held at the Sheraton- 
Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha, Nebr., 
November 17 and 18. The program 
was announced by Harry W. Schal- 
ler, chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission and president of the 
Citizens First National Bank of 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Among the speakers, in addition 
to Secretary Benson, will be Fred- 
erick L. Deming, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneap- 
olis; Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at Texas A. 
and M. College; Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
dean of the School of Agriculture at 
Purdue University; W. E. McGuirk, 
Jr., president of the Davison Chem- 
ical Company of Baltimore; O. V. 
Wells, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and 
Harold W. Anway, an officer of the 
farm mortgage department of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

Registration forms may be ob- 


G tate Be OF AGRICULTURE Ezra 


F, L. Deming 


Earl L. Butz 


Left— 


Ezra Taft Benson 


Right— 


Harry W. Schaller 


tained from the Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, 

The program: 


Morning Session 
Monday, November 17—9:30 


Presiding, Mr. Schaller. 

“Monetary Policy as It Affects 
Farm Lending” by Mr. Deming. 

“New Developments in Agricul- 
ture’ by Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

“Providing a Full Credit Service 
for Agriculture’—Panel moderated 
by Otto Kotouc, Jr., president, Home 
State Bank, Humboldt, Nebr. Panel 
members: Harold W. Anway, sec- 
ond vice-president for farm mort- 
gages, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, 
N. Y.; T. P. Axton, president La- 


W. E. McGuirk, Jr. 


fayette (Ind.) Savings Bank; Doug- 
las F. Graves, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago National Bank; Frank 
P. Powers, president, Kanabec State 
Bank, Mora, Minn.; and Rex B, 
Stratton, assistant vice-president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Billings, Mont. 


Afternoon Session 
Monday, November 17—2 


Presiding, S. E. Babington, presi- 
dent, Brookhaven (Miss.) Bank and 
Trust Company. 

“Vertical Integration in Agricul- 
ture’ by Dr. Timm. 


Bull Sessions 
8 P.M. 


“Meeting Credit Requirements of 
Agriculture” — 
Leaders: W. B. Denton, executive 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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’eprinted ‘rom The G 
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Published montpy, yy RANTy SURVEy 


GUARANTY 
Y 
TRUST COMPaNy OF NEW 
YORK 


Each month, The Guaranty Survey includes a well-reasoned and highly 
readable review, titled Business and Financial Conditions. 


This informed presentation and analysis of current economic 
developments and factors is now made available in reprint form, 
for distribution over the signature of your bank. 


Many of your clients, corporate or personal, may well find the monthly 
copy of Business and Financial Conditions you send them to be of value 
in reaching sound decisions in business matters. For complete 

details we invite you to write us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 « Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 London « Paris « Brussels 


NE, Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Business and 
Financial Conditions 
October . --. 1958 
Your bank ‘print here 
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AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 


to provide opportunities for industries. 


If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 


commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 


We think of a mechanized check 
handling system as something made 
up of dependable components 
working together to provide 
improved processing. The bank 
check might not be considered a 
component in the true sense of the 
word, but perhaps the part it plays 
is even more important because it 
is the document that tells the sys- 
tem what to do. 


The flight of the check through the 
system is indeed very fast, and 
therefore it must be moved accu- 
rately if it is to provide the spark 
that activates the machinery. We 
believe, therefore, that it should be 
readied for processing by top-notch 
check makers. Tight controls will 
certainly have to be maintained in 
the printing establishment that 
produces the check, and we are 
happy to say that we have such 
controls in our nine plants. 


Quite aside from observing good 


THE BANK CHECK SPEAKS ~ 


production controls, we are most 
anxious to preserve the appearance 
of bank checks so that the public 
will be willing to continue to pay 
for them. Consequently, as we 
approach the task of redesigning 
check styles to provide room for 
electronic scanning, we are focusing 
on well-balanced format that will 
retain the sales appeal our checks 
now have. We do not think the 
magnetic ink characters will have 
any adverse effect on our merchan- 
dising program. 


To banks who are desirous of 
retaining the bulk of the savings 
promised by mechanized handling, 
we offer our sales programs which 
are designed to recover check costs. 
Our sales staff is well informed on 
proved procedure and is available 
at all times for discussion. If your 
bank has not as yet engaged in 
such a program, this is the time 
to start. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
vice-president, Planters Bank, Sikes- 
ton, Mo.; George C. Dudley, assis. 
tant vice-president, First Nationa] 
Bank, Kansas City; Cecil H. Eberle, 
farm service representative, The 
Kansas State Bank, Newton; Don R, 
Foster, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank, Greeley, Colo,; 
Warren Garst, vice-president, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa; ¢. 
Richard Kellum, assistant cashier, 
The Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis; Lawrence F. Lamberty, agri- 
cultural representative, The North- 
western National Bank, Rochester, 
Minn.; Stanley D. Morrill, assistant 
cashier, The National Bank of South 
Dakota, Sioux Falls; W. W. Phillips, 
Jr., head, Agricultural Department, 
National Bank of Commerce, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; and Harris J. Sorensen, 
vice-president and cashier, The 
Wahpeton (N. Dak.) National Bank. 


Evening Session 


Social Hour: Guests of Omaha 
Bankers Association — 5:30-6:30; 
Dinner—6 :30. 


Presiding, Chairman Schaller. 
“Change or Be Churned” by Dr. 
Butz. 


Morning Session 
Tuesday, November 18—9 A.M. 


Presiding, John H. Crocker, presi- 
dent, The Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur Ill. 

“Economics of Agricultural Chem- 
icals” by Mr. McGuirk. 

“What’s in Line for ’59?” by Mr. 
Wells. 

“What’s Ahead for Livestock ?”— 
Panel moderated by William E. Dren- 
ner, president, The City National 
Bank, Fort Smith, Ark. Panel mem- 
bers: Leonard N. Burch, president, 
The First National Bank, Greeley, 
Colo.; Marvin J. Hankins, farmer, 
Stanton, Nebr.; Dr. Leslie E. John- 
son, head, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames; 
and J. A. Rohwer, president, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Schleswig, Iowa. 


Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Chairman Schaller. 

Address by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


It’s not very difficult to start at 
the bottom and stay there. 
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Britain’s Wage Price Spiral 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


INCE the end of World War II 

Britain has experienced almost 
uninterrupted inflation. She is not 
alone in this respect, but it does 
cause one to ponder on the future 
when it is realized that the con- 
tinued fall in the value of money has 
been going on for 12 years without 
any real intermission. Most think- 
ing people agree that inflation is 
harmful, but there is little agree- 
ment on the steps to be taken as a 
deterrent. In the early days of the 
postwar boom, monetary controls 
were considered to be outmoded. 
Physical controls, directives, and 
edicts of various kinds were much in 
favor. The Socialists in particular 
were convinced that monetary meas- 
ures could not prove effective, and, 
even today, many left-wing politi- 
cians would welcome the opportunity 
to re-establish a bureaucratic sys- 
tem of permits, controls, and “Jack 
in Office” authoritarianism. 


First, Postwar Demand 


Initially after the war the infla- 
tion was a demand-created inflation. 
There was a large pent-up demand 
for goods and services, both of 
which were in short supply. Capital 
goods and consumables were being 
demanded far in excess of the 
country’s production capacity. This 
demand was effective and supported 
by the highly liquid state of com- 
panies and individuals. The position 
arose where inflation developed, be- 
cause, in the words of the time, “too 
much money was chasing too few 
goods.” Two schools of thought 
existed on how to deal with the 
situation. The left-wingers advo- 
cated a rationing of goods by a 
control system, with particular em- 
phasis on capital expenditure. The 
right wingers said, “Set the people 
free and let the price mechanism 
operate.” 

In 1951 the Conservatives came 
into power, and they announced 
their intention to curb inflationary 
pressure by the use of monetary 
means designed to establish a rela- 
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tionship between the expenditure on 
capital development and the volume 
of new savings out of which such 
expenditure could be met. This new 
approach to the problem met with 
considerable success on the face of 
it, and, for a while, there was rea- 
sonable stability. As time went on 
it became clear that the apparent 
success was largely due to external 
causes and that the new measures 
were inadequate in so far as they 
were unable to keep the rise in 
wages within the limits of increased 
output. 

In brief the inflation was no 
longer a true demand one but was 
becoming a cost-induced inflation. 
This course of events is almost in- 
evitable in the absence of a strong 
policy. The demand inflation causes 
prices to rise, with the result that 
organized labor then demands in- 
creased pay. Speaking generally, 
during a period of rising prices in- 
creased profits are made, and the 
tendency of the employer is to grant 
wage increases, as it is felt that they 
can be afforded or recouped from 
the consumer. It must be remem- 
bered that the British economy was 
stretched to the limit. There were 
more jobs than working people, and 
employers were afraid of losing any 
part of their labor force. Trade 
Union officials quickly saw that they 
were in a strong position to exert 
pressure on the employer, and was 
that pressure exerted! 

At this stage Britain really en- 
tered the field of wage-induced in- 
flation. 


Monetary Controls 
Intensified 


Monetary controls were intensi- 
fied, and for a time the economy 
slowed down. By the spring of 1957 
it became clear that the monetary 
measures alone were losing their 
effect and that prices were rising 
again due to the upward trend of 
wage rates. In addition to the in- 
ternal inflationary pressure, a wors- 
ening of the external position was 


also evident and there was talk of 
a flight from sterling. 

Speedy action was imperative, and 
a further tightening of the monetary 
controls was announced. At the 
same time the authorities made it 
quite clear that a halt must be called 
to the recurrent increases in wages. 
The latest measures on the face of 
things have achieved some success, 
but it must be realized that the 
improvement in the economy has re- 
sulted from a deliberately forced 
slowing down and by a fortuitous 
gain resultant from the fall in im- 
port prices. In the absence of further 
action, the wage standstill will soon 
be broken. and followed by a spate 
of demands for wage increases. 

Britain cannot achieve stability 
by an enforced holding down of her 
economy. It must be allowed to 
expand, but in a sound and healthy 
fashion. It is apparent that monetary 
means alone cannot prevent wages 
rising faster than output. Some 
method of regulating general wage 
rates to production is urgentiy 
needed. It must be made perfectly 
clear that improved standards can 
only come out of increased produc- 
tion. 


Recent Forward Step 


Monetary measures designed not 
to run down the economy, but to 
permit it to expand in an orderly 
fashion, are also required. A recent 
move on the part of the Bank of 
England, whereby the joint stock 
banks’ liquidity can be controlled 
and their ability to create credit 
thereby restricted, is a step in the 
right direction. 

Faith in the value of money must 
be re-established. Savings, out of 
which capital development is to be 
financed will only be forthcoming 
when the people are convinced that 
the trend of prices will not be for- 
ever upward and that their savings 
will not fall in value year by year. 
If faith in the stability of money is 
assured, savings will grow, money 
will flow into fixed interest securities 
and much of the floating debt could 
be funded and so help to reduce the 
supply of excess money. There is a 
psychological aspect to the problem. 
High interest rates do not today 
induce new savings, because people 
feel that the interest earned will be 
less than the capital loss suffered 
on repayment. The only way to 
induce savings is to make money 
worth holding instead of spending. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Plan Protection in Advance 


Automatic Re-Presentation of Unpaid Items is Practice 
Best Left to Discretion of Individual Banks, Says A.B.A. 


Automatic re-presentation of un- 
paid items is a practice best left to 
the discretion of the individual bank, 
according to the Bank Management 
Commission of the A.B.A., since 
such action must be “based on its 
consideration of the merits of the 
plan and the risks involved.” For 


those practicing automatic re-pre- | 


sentation, the Commission recom- 
mends use of a rubber stamp which 
would put all parties on notice that 
a check has been presented a second 
time, thus avoiding duplication of 
this action. The recommended stamp 
would show that the check was pre- 
sented twice, date, A.B.A. number. 


Presentation Without Notice 


In a letter to the A.B.A. member- 
ship, the Commission notes that an 
increasing number of banks, par- 
ticularly in large cities, “have adopt- 
ed the practice of automatically re- 
presenting for payment checks which 
have been returned to them because 
of insufficient funds or uncollected 
funds. Generally speaking, the pro- 
cedure applies only to items of less 
than $50, and the second presenta- 
tion is made without notice to en- 
dorsers. 


“Your Career in Banking” 
Series of 12 Articles Is 
Being Reissued in Booklet 


The popular series of 12 articles 
entitled Your Career in Banking, by 
Leslie Waller, which has appeared 
in BANKING since December 1957 
(November article will be “Making 
a Career Out of a Job’’) is being re- 
published in 6” x 9” booklet, accord- 
ing to Robert R. Spooner, circulation 
manager of the magazine. 

A recent survey to measure BANK- 
ING’s readership showed that these 
articles placed highest in “helpful” 


| 


interest of all non-regular features. | 


In a special employee subscription 
offer to banks to be made shortly 
after October 1, one copy of Your 
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“The proponents of the plan stress 
the fact that a substantial percent- 
age of such items are paid on the 
second presentation and also the 
added advantage of a reduction of 
clerical detail work in the process- 
ing of unpaid items. They feel that 
in most cases they are anticipating 
the wishes of their depositors. 

“The opponents of the plan ques- 
tion the propriety of such a proce- 
dure and are concerned with the 
fact that prior endorsers are re- 
leased for liability when an item is 
presented a second time without 
notice to them. A few banks have 
reported small losses as a result of 
depositors refusing to accept late 
charge-backs.” 

The Commission’s letter, which 
is signed by Harold E. Randall, 
chairman of the Commission and 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
First National Bank of Boston, notes 
further that “the practice of re- 


| presentation has caused some prob- 


lems, however, on those occasions 
where more than one bank in the 
collection chain automatically re- 
presents the same item. This causes 
considerable delay if the item is sub- 
sequently returned to the depositor.” 


Career in Banking will be given as 
a premium for each subscription 
in groups of three or more. In cases 
where banks already have a group 
employee subscription plan in opera- 
tion, a premium copy of this booklet 
will be given with each new sub- 
scription. 

According to Mr. Spooner, the first 
issue of BANKING to be mailed under 
this new special 12-month offer will 
be December 1958. 

“This reduced rate will bring em- 
ployee-readers 12 months of prac- 
tical, down-to-earth ideas they can 
adapt in their jobs to improve effi- 
ciency, make friends, and perform 
a better service for customers,” said 
Mr. Spooner. He points out that 
“more and more space in being ear- 


| marked in BANKING for articles de- 


signed to help young people become 
the bank leaders of the future.” 


of a Holdup, Insurance 
and Protective Comm. Urges 


4-Point Program Suggests Sound 
Protective Measures to Be Taken 


Shooting it out with gunmen dur- 
ing a bank holdup should be left 
to police, vigilantes, or employees 
specially trained, according to the 
Insurance and Protective Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The Committee, however, urges 
that every bank have a protective 
plan which can be put into effect im- 
mediately in the event of a holdup. 

In the current September issue of 
its Protective Bulletin, the A.B.A. 
Committee says: “Employment of 
an armed guard should not be con- 
sidered a displacement of the train- 
ing of personnel. One guard cannot 
be on duty every minute the bank is 
open for business. Robbers plan 
their attacks to circumvent visible 
armed resistance. 


Committee's Program 


The committee suggests a 4-point 
program as a part of a protection 
plan: 

“Lesson One in personnel training 
should deal with mental preparation 
for attack. It is only human to 
become excited by an unexpected 
situation in which persons are at 
the mercy of one or more ‘trigger 
happy’ gunmen. 

“Lesson Two might well be as- 
signed to a study of the bank’s pro- 
tective equipment. Drills in its use 
should be carried out periodically. 

“Lesson Three ought to deal with 
details of identification and the im- 
portance of obtaining a complete 
description of one robber in pref- 
erence to generalities on several in 
the gang. Each bank witness should 
be required to write his description 
of one or more of the bandits so 
that he will not be influenced by 
the descriptions given by others. 

Lesson Four may be devoted to 
the subject, ‘What do do after a 
holdup.’ There is a real feeling of 
satisfaction to bank management to 
be able to report after a holdup that 
every one among its personnel did 
his or her job according to plan.” 
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Mid-Continent Trust Conference Program Will Emphasize 
Business Conditions and Trust Management Relationships 


Nationally known leaders in the 
fields of business, education, bank- 
ing, and law will address trustmen 
from 19 midwestern states when 
they meet in St. Louis, Mo., Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, for the 27th Mid-Con- 
tinent Trust Conference sponsored 
by the Trust Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. The ad- 
vance program for the 2-day meet- 
ing, at which trustmen of St. Louis 
will be hosts, was announced by 
Walter Kennedy, president of The 
First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., before retiring as Division pres- 
ident. 

The Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence traditionally emphasizes the 
relationship between general busi- 
ness conditions and the administra- 
tion and operational procedures in 
the management of trusts. Speeches 
this year will include a review of 
the business outlook for 1959 and 
discussions of such categories as 
the construction industry, steel, pe- 
troleum, and automobiles from the 
standpoint of investors. Consider- 
able time will also be devoted to 
management problems in trust de- 
partments including the negotiation 
of charges and new business devel- 
opment. Several speakers will touch 
on such things as estate planning, 
drafting of legal instruments, and 
other important facets of manage- 
ment in relationship with the Bar. 


Dinner and Social Hour 


On Thursday evening the confer- 
ence dinner will be held, preceded by 
a social hour beginning at 6 P.M. 
Special guests will include Tom K. 
Smith, former president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and chair- 
man of the board, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis; and 
Judge Thomas C. Hennings, a for- 
mer president of the Trust Division. 
Dr. R. C. W. Young, former pro- 
fessor of business at Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, will speak on “Our Amer- 
ican Heritage.” 

For wives of the trustmen, an en- 
tertainment program is planned for 
Thursday, November 6, which will 
include a tour of points of interest 
in St. Louis or a matinee at the 
Ambassador Theatre. On Friday, 
November 7, the ladies will be en- 
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tertained at a luncheon at the St. 
Louis Women’s Club, to be followed 
by cards or a visit to the midtown 
shopping area. 

The advance program follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, November 6, 9:45 A.M. 
Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep- 
uty manager and secretary of the 
Trust Division, American Bankers 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
Invocation by Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in U.S.A. 
Welcome by William A. McDon- 
nell, president, United States Cham- 
ber of Cemmerce; chairman, First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 
“Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans,” by Carlysle A. Bethel, pres- 
ident, Trust Division, A.B.A.; vice- 
chairman of the board and senior 
trust officer, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
“Getting the Most Out of Busi- 
nesses in Trust, Case Histories,” by 
Clarence D. Cowdery, chairman, 
Trust Division Committee on Han- 
dling Businesses in Trust; vice-pres- 
ident, The Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis. 


Robert J. Stiehl, Sr., assistant advertis- 
ing manager of BANKING and director 
of Educational Displays, received this 
merit award from the Exhibitors Ad- 
visory Council and Show for Shows. This 
recognition was given for the “clarity, 
informativeness, and design” of a 
brochure promoting the Association’s 
1958 display program 


Award of Excellence 


She Cheards Committee of the 1958 
Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic and Show 
for Shows has chosen, as outstanding in clarity. 
infouna tiveness and, design. the brochure covering: 
Show American Bankers Aste. Daping) 
Show Manage: J Stiehl 
Spoawe American Bankers Association 

EXHIBIFORS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
SHOW FOR SHOWS 


Pennsylvania BA Holds 
Fall Meeting Nov. 12-14 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold its first Fall Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, November 12-14. 
Chairman is Harold W. Wallgren, 
vice-president and cashier, The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. 

The program will cover personnel 
training, bank operations, lending, 
investments, and public relations. 
The meeting replaces the 1- and 2- 
day educational conferences, clinics, 
and forums previously scheduled by 
PBA throughout the year. 


“Estate Planning,” by Henry C. 
Lowenhaupt, attorney, Lowenhaupt, 
Mattingly, Chasnoff, Freeman & Hol- 
land, St. Louis. 


Second Session 
Thursday, November 6, 2 P.M. 

Presiding, Hugh M. F. Lewis, 
president, Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of St. Louis; vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. 

“The Current Business Outlook for 
1959,” by Ross M. Trump, dean, 
School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

“Growth Stocks for 1959.” by Ar- 
thur J. O’Hara, vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Panel on “Investments” — Mr. 
O’Hara, leader. 

Panel members and their topics: 
“The Construction Industry,” by 
Roland C. Mehrens, senior vice-pres- 
ident, St. Louis Union Trust Co.; 
“The Steel Industry,” by Albert 
W. Winter, trust officer, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis; ‘The Oil 
Industry,” by William Pagenstecher, 
vice-president, The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis; and “The 
Auto Industry,” by Wayne R. Ben- 
nett, vice-president, Continental Il- 
linois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


Social Period 6 P. M.—Dinner 7 P.M. 
Ball Room—Statler Hotel 

Toastmaster, Joseph W. White, 
former president, Trust Division, 
A.B.A.; vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Special guests: Tom K. Smith, for- 
mer president, A.B.A.; chairman of 
the board, The Boatmen’s National 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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A.B.A. Publications Are Offered to Members at Special 
Subscription Rates for Teachers and College Libraries 


Two special subscription offers to 
strengthen and expand the educa- 
tional activities of the American 
Bankers Association are under way, 
according to a letter sent to member 
banks by immediate past President 
Joseph C. Welman. 

Special offer ‘“‘A”’ enables banks 
to subscribe to BANKING, Journal of 
the American Bankers Association, 
for four or more teachers and college 
libraries at a reduced subscription 
rate, while special offer ‘“‘B’’ enables 
banks to order a package of four 
A.B.A. publications for selected 


teachers of money and banking and | 


college libraries. 

In ‘his letter to the membership, 
Mr. Welman pointed out that “many 
banks now donate subscriptions to 
BANKING Magazine to libraries and 
teachers of money and banking. 
Some have supplemented these with 
gifts of other A.B.A. publications.” 

He emphasized that “there is a 
crying need to do much more along 
these lines,” stating that ‘wider 
distribution of A.B.A. publications 
to educators can result in a better 
understanding of banks and more 
effective teaching of financial sub- 
jects in our colleges.” 


Teachers Are Influential 


Mr. Welman said that 
teachers are an extremely influential 
group; they are molders of general 
public opinion, as well as of stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward our economic 
institutions. Our relationships with 
them are of tremendous importance. 

“TI know of no more effective way 
to cultivate teachers’ goodwill than 
to provide them with materials they 
can use in their work. The Asso- 
ciation is already supplying some 
of its less costly publications direct 
to teachers on a gift basis and plans 
to do more of this in future as 
our budget permits.” 

Mr. Welman added: 

“T believe, however, that individ- 
ual banks can, and should, play a 
significant role in this program by 
donating publications to teachers 
and college libraries in their own 
areas. By doing this, banks can es- 
tablish closer contact with local ed- 
ucators. Based on past experience, 
I believe most banks will welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate. 
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“college | 


“Let me emphasize that if we are 
to do a really effective job, we shall 
need to place A.B.A. publications 
in the hands of those who do the 
teaching. I recognize that multiple 
gifts to teachers will involve an 
added expense for your bank, but 
it is undeniably the best way if we 
really mean business.” 

Mr. Welman enclosed a set of 
forms with instructions on how to 
make up orders for purchase of 
BANKING subscriptions under plan 
“A” and the other materials. 


Special Offer "B" Publications 


The publications included under 
special offer ‘“B” are— 

(1) The set of six Monetary 
Studies prepared by the A.B.A. Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission: “Our 
Monetary System at Work”; ‘How 
Our Reserve Banking System Op- 
erates”; “Loans, Investments, and 
Interest Rates”; “The Effects of 
Federal Reserve Policies’; ‘‘The Ef- 
fects of Treasury Operations’; and 
“Basic Issue of Monetary Policy”; 
(2) Problems of Commercial Bank 
Liquidity—a 64-page technical study 
also prepared by the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission; (3) The Adequacy 
of a Bank’s Capital Funds—a 27- 
page brochure prepared by the Re- 
search Council, A.B.A.; and (4) In- 
ternational Financial Developments 
— published twice a year by the 
Association’s Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities. 

These special offers are a part of 
the program of the A.B.A. Councii 
on Banking Education, established 
within the past year, of which 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board, The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio, and chairman of the 
Board of Regents, The Graduate 
School of Banking, is chairman, and 
Dr. Murray G. Lee, secretary, Eco- 


| nomic Policy Commission, is secre- 
| tary. 


Convention Report 


The A.B.A.’s 84th Annual Con- 
vention convened in Chicago as 
this issue of BANKING went to 
press. The highlights of the meet- 
ing will be reported in the No- 
vember issue. 


Mid-Continent Conference 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


Bank of St. Louis, and Judge Thomas 
C. Hennings, former president, Trust 
Division, A.B.A. Entertainment. 
After-dinner speaker: ‘Our Amer- 
ican Heritage,” by Dr. R. C. §, 
Young, lecturer; former professor of 
business, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, Atlanta. 


Third Session 
Friday, November 7, 9:15 A.M. 


Presiding, Charles G. Young, Jr., 
member, Executive Committee, Trust 
Division, A.B.A.; senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City. 

Invocation by the Reverend Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., president, St. Louis 
University. 

“Participation in a Breach of 
Trust,” by Austin W. Scott, profes- 
sor of law, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“Drafting of Proper Legal Instru- 
ments,” by Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
former president, Trust Division, 
A.B.A., Pendleton, N. C. 

“New Business Development,” by 
Ben H. Wooten, president, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. 


Fourth Session 


Friday, November 7, 2 P.M. 

Presiding, William A. Gauvin, 
chairman, Committee on Trust Ser- 
vice, Missouri Bankers Association; 
vice-president and trust officer, 
Tower Grove Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 

“Renegotiation of Trust and 
Agency Fees,” by Robert N. Arthur, 
vice-president, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

“Problems of the Smaller Trust 
Company,” by Wesley L. Johnson, 
vice-president and trust officer, Se- 
curity Mutual Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 

Panel on “Economies in Opera- 
tion,’”’ moderated by Noel T. Robin- 
son, vice-president and trust officer, 
Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Panel 
members: John M. Carnahan, Jr., 
trust officer, The Union National 
Bank, Springfield, Mo.; Hugh S. 
Hauck, vice-president, The Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis; 
Wesley L. Johnson, vice-president 
and trust officer, Security Mutual 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis; and 
L. A. Ozment, trust officer, St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. 
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Automated Check Handling to Be Panel Subject 
at 34th Convention of NABAC in Dallas, Nov. 3-5 


A panel report on automation and 
equipment for check handling will 
be heard at the 34th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
at Dallas, November 3-5. The discus- 
sion will be led by the chairman of 
NABAC’s research committee, Henry 
J. Rohlf, vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Each of the 1,500 delegates will 
have a chance to select convention 
meetings most helpful to him. Two 
of these divided program features 
are scheduled. 

An operations meeting will discuss 
a preparedness program for national 
emergency, bank experiences with no 
passbook savings plans, and work- 
able ideas to increase efficiency and 
customer service in drive-in and 
motor bank operations. 

In the personnel section delegates 
will hear discussions of auditor- 
comptroller activity in personnel ad- 
ministration, increasing bank profits 


through a practical training pro- 
gram; and the costs of fringe ben- 
efits and their effect on banking’s 
position in the labor market. 

Another session features audit and 
accounting, branch banking, and a 
pictorial review of many practical 
operations ideas in banks through- 
out the country. 

Other convention topics include: 
increasing the value of management 
reports, women in banking, and the 
Canadian banking system’s organi- 
zation for branch supervision and 
control. 

Among the speakers are Governor 
J. L. Robertson of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Ben H. Wooten, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Dallas; 
R. L. Thornton, Sr., mayor of Dal- 
las and chairman of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Dallas; W. E. 
McLaughlin, assistant general man- 
ager, Royal Bank of Canada; and 
G. Edward Cooper, senior vice-pres- 
ident, Philadelphia National Bank. 


A.B.A. Had 17,603 Members on August 31, Representing 


98% of All U. $. Banks and Over 99% of Banking Resources 


As thousands of bankers and 
their wives from every part of the 
United States gathered in Atlantic 
City last month for the opening of 
the 84th Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Association’s Organization Commit- 
tee announced that 17,603 banks and 
branches are now members of the 
A.B.A. The report was made by the 
Committee’s chairman, Frank W. 
Thomas, president, Washington 
(Ga.) Loan & Banking Company. 
The figures are as of August 31, the 
close of the A.B.A. year. 

The total membership of 17,603 
includes 170 members in foreign 
countries. It represents a growth 
in Association membership over the 
past year of 77 banks and branches. 
Included are over 98% of the banks 
in the United States and over 99% 
of the nation’s banking resources. 

In 22 states and the District of 
Columbia, every bank is a member 
of the A.B.A. The states are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
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Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The A.B.A. has members in every 
state in the Union and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Australia, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
French West Indies, Honduras, In- 
dia, Japan, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Salvador, Tangier, and Ven- 
ezuela. 

In addition to Mr. Thomas, the 
Organization Committee is made up 
of a vice-chairman and regional and 
state vice-presidents. John W. Kress, 
executive vice-president, The How- 
ard Savings Institution, Newark, 
N. J., is vice-chairman. The regional 
vice-presidents during the past year 
were A. G. Elam, regional vice-pres- 
ident emeritus, who is president, 
Southern Commercial & Savings 
Bank, St. Louis; E. E. Bailey, presi- 
dent, Princeton (W. Va.) Bank & 
Trust Company; W. Guy Draper, 
president, First National Bank, 


Discontinuance of Federal 
Farm Supports Subject of 
A.1.B.’s Debate Program 


“Rseolved, That Federal price sup- 
ports for agriculture should be dis- 
continued,” will be the subject for 
the 1959 national debate program of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
The subject was announced by Rob- 
ert W. Worcester, of the Helena, 
Mont., branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, who is chair- 
man of the Institute’s National 
Debate Committee. 

The A.I.B.’s annual debate pro- 
gram gets under way within a 
few weeks as individual chapters 
throughout the country begin hold- 
ing qualifying debates. These qual- 
ifying debates are the first step in 
choosing the two teams which will 
compete in the National Debate Con- 
test for the Jesse H. Jones National 
Convention Debate Fund prizes, to 
be held in Philadelphia next June 2 
as part of the Institute’s annual con- 
vention. 

The contest in Philadelphia will 
be the eleventh to utilize the Jesse 
H. Jones Fund. The Fund was es- 
tablished in 1948 by the late Jesse 
H. Jones, then chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Tex., and a former U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce, to encourage 
debating as a part of the A.I.B.’s 
educational program as a means of 
training bank people in logical think- 
ing, sound analysis, and the ability 
to convince others. 


Temple, Tex.; John H. Hardwick, 
vice-president, The Louisville (Ky.) 
Trust Company; Gordon C. Hunter, 
president, The Peoples Bank, Rox- 
boro, N. C.; John B. Keeline, presi- 
dent, Central Trust & Savings 
Bank, Cherokee, Iowa; Frederick 
R. Knauff, president, Federal Trust 
Company, Waterville, Maine; O. B. 
Larsen, president, Pajaro Valley 
Bank, Watsonville, Calif.; T. C. 
Peffer, vice-president, First National 
Bank in Wichita, Kans.; John L. 
Stauber, president, The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Marshfield, Wis.; and 
Wendell B. Trenchard, president, 
DeLand (Ill.) State Bank. 

J. R. Dunkerley, senior deputy 
manager of the A.B.A., is secretary, 
and George H. Gustafson, A.B.A., is 
assistant secretary. 
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A.B.A. Credit Survey 


Points to Business Upswing 


BUSINESS prospects for the final 
quarter of 1958 and early 1959 are 
encouraging, according to reports 
from all over the nation, says the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion. 

A general trend toward resump- 
tion of consumer buying at the 
grass-roots level is reflected in re- 
ports submitted by the Commission’s 
Advisory Board. These reports also 
indicate that durable goods inven- 
tories of dealers and manufacturers 
have been liguidated in an orderly 
manner, making room for movement 
of new 1959 items now in production. 

One of the most promising signs 
of general recovery is the automo- 
bile field, which shows a moderate 
uptrend in the financing of sales of 
both new and used cars. 

Just a few local situations and 
seasonal slack in such lines as ap- 
pliances have been running counter 
to the upward trend. 


Banks Holding Line 


Banks have been holding the line 
on terms in both direct and indirect 
automobile transactions, according 
to the survey. Few maturities seem 
to have been extended longer than 
a 36-month period. Pressure for 
lengthening terms on home improve- 
ment loans also seems to have been 
resisted successfully. Some banks, 
however, are reported going to 60 
months for FHA Title I, reflecting 
increasing costs in scattered com- 
munities and more liberal provisions 
in the law. 

Quarterly, the Commission sur- 
veys national trends in instalment 
credit through its Advisory Board 
—over 100 bankers representing 
banks of all sizes in each of the 
12 Federal Reserve districts, which 
check with banks in their own areas. 

The figures in the report com- 
piled from the current quarterly 
survey, according to Carl A. Bimson, 
chairman of the Commission, and 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., “are important be- 
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Instalment Credit 


cause they summarize the attitudes 
of the people who make markets for 
our national products. The people 
express their confidence in brighten- 
ing economic prospects when they 
are willing to apply for loans to 
make purchases of consumer dur- 
ables, home repairs, and personal 
needs.” 

“Early last year,’’ Mr. Bimson said, 
“even before business slackening 
showed up in production figures, 
there was a drop in the volume of 
new instalment credit business. In- 
ventories in the hands of dealers 
began to back up. The intervening 
months have been marked by a good 
consumer debt attitude. Debt liqui- 
dation has been most satisfactorily 
handled, despite pressures of some 
unemployment. 

“The brightening prospects for 
business are reflected in the growing 
volume of loans acquired by banks, 
which in turn results from more 
optimistic consumer demand,” he 
added. 


Personal Loans Good Ad Bet, 
Says Canadian Bank 


BANK OF MONTREAL feels that 
the personal loan field is probably 
the best advertising opportunity for 
merchandising-type bank ads. Ads 
for this service, said Munro Brown, 
manager of BofM’s public relations 
department, seem to afford a chance 
to sell in the most specific way, and 
also a chance to see the effect of 
the bank’s advertising efforts to a 
greater extent than in other areas. 

This bank has been running a 
27-cent loan advertising campaign— 


A BofM “27-cent loan” ad 


PERSONAL LOANS 


ate Lown Co: 
“MY BANK: 


Repayable in 12 
monthly instalments 
— equal to 6% 
interest per annum. 


BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


See the manager 
or accountant 
of your nearest 
B of M Branch 


explaining that a Bank of Montreal 
personal loan is available at 27 cents 
a month for a $100 loan repayable 
in 12 monthly instalments. The 
copy seems to be working, since the 
bank reports customers asking for 
“27-cent loans.” 


Bank Instalment Loans 
Welcomed by Britons 


BRITONS seem quite willing to 
follow enthusiastically in the foot- 
steps of their instalment-paying 
American cousins, if public response 
te new loan policies instituted by 
some big British banks is any in- 
dication. 

First to start the trend toward 
easier personal loans, close on the 
heels of government loosening of 
credit regulations, was Midland 
Bank, one of Britain’s largest. As 
of September 1, Midland instituted 
a personal loan policy offering, right 
now to depositors only, the privilege 
of borrowing up to £500 ($1,400) 
without security. Terms, patterned 
on American ones, are monthly pay- 
ments over periods varying from six 
months to two years, with a 5% 
interest charge. Customer response 
was reported as being so overwhelm- 
ing that loan officers were kept busy 
right through their lunch hours. 

Previously, the only source for 
unsecured loans available to the 
average citizen was the “hire-pur- 
chase,” or finance companies, at 
rates ranging from 16% to 24% per 
year. 


Retail Instalment Accounts 
Should Bear Charges 


“IF a retailer moves into the 
credit field (by offering instalment 
terms), he should be compensated 
for it, but he should understand 
what he is doing,” said L. A. Brum- 
baugh, vice-president and veteran 
instalment credit officer, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., in @ 
speech prepared for a National Re- 
tail Credit Association conference in 
Los Angeles. 

“Without good accounting prac- 
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tices,’ he said, “the merchant may 
find that extending credit has proved 
a liability rather than an asset.” 
Discussing carrying charges on 
instalment accounts, he cited a re- 
cent survey by NRCA which dis- 
closed that 20% of the retail stores 


answering did not charge for credit, 
few charged for late or delinquent 
accounts, and some refunded carry- 
ing charges when an account is paid 
in full within 120 days. 

“They fear public reaction,” Mr. 
Brumbaugh said. “But further 


thought should assure them that 
there is no stigma attached to rea- 
sonable carrying charges.” 

He said wisely handled carrying 
charges should not only compensate 
the merchant for his service, but 
give him a margin of profit as well. 


Savings 


College Education Savings 


FOR some months now, members 
of Group Five Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, 
Brooklyn, have distributed to bank 
floor customers wishing it a booklet 
entitled “How to Send Your Child to 
College.” 

Basic material in this publication 
has been used in a similar booklet 
prepared by the Savings Banks of 


Cover page of the “How to Send Your 
Child to College” booklet given out 
to lobby customers by members of 
Group Five Savings Banks Association 


of the State of New York 


How to 
send your child 
to college 


STEPS YOU SHOULD TAKE NOW — 


AND SUGGESTIONS ON SOLVING THE MONEY PROBLEM 


October 1958 


Massachusetts. With their permis- 
sion, this material was adapted and 
changed to conform to the needs of 
the people of New York State and 
their almost 100 local educational 
institutions. 

To stimulate requests for “How 
to Send Your Child to College,” 
Group Five banks sent out 400,000 
copies of a direct mail piece, which 
included, in addition to sales copy 
and the bank’s signature on the 
face, a schedule on the reverse side 
showing the amount necessary for 
a child’s education and the weekly 
savings deposit required to achieve 
a specific educational goal of from 
$2,000 to $6,000 over a period of 
from one to 18 years. 


Officers Use Flannel Board 
to Sell Savings 


A FLANNEL board presentation 
—“It Pays to Save”—is used by 12 
junior officers of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis in appearances be- 
fore luncheon clubs, parent-teachers 
associations, women’s groups, church 
organizations, conventions, and ser- 
vice clubs. It also presents the 
story of “You and Your Community 
Bank.” 

This presentation is designed to 
show that savings make possible 
funds for every conceivable family 
need. 

Savings passbooks are enclosed in 
“special goal’ jackets which indicate 
the objectives of a particular ac- 
count. These special goal accounts 
are supported by radio, newspaper, 
and TV advertising. This promotion 
has stimulated interest in systematic 
savings and has attracted a substan- 
tial volume of new deposits. 


A Christmas Club Contest 


THE National Bank of Commerce 


in Lincoln, Nebr., has experimented 
with a Christmas Savings Club pro- 
motion plan which has resulted in 
considerable new business. 

Customers were asked to complete 
the sentence “I joined the 1958 Bank 
of Commerce Christmas Club be- 

” in 25 words or less. 
First prize was a -1-week trip to 
Mexico City for two people, with all 
expenses paid. The next 10 winners 
each received a $25 paid-up Christ- 
mas Club for 1958. 

Bank employees were brought into 
the contest in this manner: For each 
new account obtained, the employee 
was entitled to have his name placed 
in a container for a later drawing. 
The oftener his name got into the 
container, the greater his chances 
for the top prize. The first two 
prizes for winners were a high-fidel- 
ity phonograph set, and a portable 
television set. A portable transistor 
radio went to the next four winners. 


Bank and S&L Differences 
Explained 


A FOLDER entitled “Just What 
Is the DIFFERENCE ?—commercial 
bank, savings bank, savings and 
loan association, thrift company” 
has been prepared by Timothy E. 
Ryan, vice-president and cashier, 
The First National Bank of Vernon, 
Calif., for distribution to customers. 

The question and answer method 
is used in covering 11 major points. 
Question 2, for example, raised this 
point: “What is the difference be- 
tween bank ‘interest’ and savings 
and loan ‘dividends’ ?” 


Call to Mark Thrift Week 


A CALL for the cooperation of 
all thrift institutions in the promo- 
tion of the 41st observance of Na- 
tional Thrift Week, October 19-25, 
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1958, has been made by Dr. Herman 
B. Wells, chairman, National Thrift 
Committee. ‘“ ‘Save and Build, It’s 
Your Future,’ has been selected as 
the theme for this important event,” 
Dr. Wells stated. “The changing 
economic climate and the future 
prognosis of peak business activity 
are a challenge to every single 


American individual,’ Dr. Wells 
commented. 

“The observance of this week, 
with the adequate cooperation of all 
the nation’s 27,000 financial insti- 
tutions, can make an impact upon 
every individual in every community 
in this country. 

“And there are important matters 
in the economy on which all institu- 
tions agree can and should be em- 
phasized. Why not use the oppor- 
tunity of National Thrift Week as 
the ideal time to present, coopera- 
tively, the importance of thrift in 
today’s economy?” Dr. Wells asked. 


Savings Packaged 


A NEW savings promotion idea 
for banks in the mortgage business 
has been suggested by The Security 
Bank of Lincoln Park, Mich. It sug. 
gests that they endeavor to encour- 
age borrowers to send in an extra 
$5 or $10 each month with their 
mortgage loan payments for deposit 
in a savings account. 

The Security Bank feels that since 
they are already accustomed to a 
somewhat larger payment to build 
up tax or insurance reserves, so why 
not savings too? 


Housing and Mortgages 


A.B.A. Favors Development of an American Standards Building 
Code and Work Toward Higher Quality Housing 


THE American Bankers Associa- 
tion was one of some 85 organi- 
zations with an interest in home- 
building invited by the American 
Standards Association, Inc., to at- 
tend recent meetings in New York 
to discuss the formulation of a 
uniform American Standards build- 
ing code and work toward higher 
quality housing. 

J. R. Dunkerley, senior deputy 
manager of the A.B.A. in charge of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the Association, and Cowles 
Andrus, president, County Bank and 
Trust Company, Passaic, N. J., and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Real Estate 
Mortgages Committee, represented 
the A.B.A. at these meetings. 

At a meeting held in New York 
September 9, called by the American 
Standards Association, a motion was 
offered reading: “Shall an American 
Standards Association project on 
standard building code requirements 
for 1- and 2-family residents be 
initiated?” Since some of the or- 
ganizations expressed a desire to 
vote by letter, the final result is un- 
known at press time; however, 2 
majority of those present and voting 
favored the motion. 

Before relinquishing the presi- 
dency of the A.B.A., Joseph C. Wel- 
man wrote the American Standards 
Association approving steps to de- 
velop an American Standard code. 
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Publisher Henry R. Luce, on be- 
half of 14 national organizations 
concerned with home building, initi- 
ated efforts to devise an American 
Standards building code. 

“Conflicting and often archaic 
codes are adding at least $1,000 to 
the cost of the average new house 
built,” Mr. Luce said. “This is a 
figure too dramatic and urgent to be 
ignored. On 1,000,000 homes, this 
multiplies out to over $1-billion a 
year of waste caused through build- 
ing codes. 

“Specific wastes are small com- 
pared to what could be saved if con- 
flicting local codes were not blocking 
economies of nationwide standardi- 
zation and discouraging the efforts 
of architects and builders to develop 
new ways to build better for less.” 


Luce Proposals 


The proposal submitted by Mr. 
Luce to the American Standards As- 
sociation included the following spe- 
cific requests: 

“(1) That the American Standards 
Association institute the necessary 
procedures to develop and approve 
American Standard code require- 
ments for the construction of 1- and 
2-family residences. 

“‘(2) That, in order to speed de- 
velopment and approval of these 
American Standard code require- 
ments, the first stage of this pro- 


cedure be limited to consolidating 
in a single American Standard the 
already almost identical 1- and 2- 
family house construction require- 
ments of the Building Officials Con- 
ference of America, Southern, Inter- 
national, and New York State codes. 
The one exception we ask is that 
from the beginning the new code 
should permit the framing lumber 
sizes approved by the most up-to- 
date stress tables of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

““(3) That the American Standards 
Association make these requirements 
applicable to 3- and 4-family resi- 
dences as well, if that extension 
proves practicable. 

“(4) That the American Standards 
Association set up the machinery 
for an annual revision of the pro- 
posed code for 1- and 2-family 
houses. The whole process of home 
building is now undergoing revolu- 
tionary changes; those changes are 
coming so fast that without a yearly 
revision even the best code would 
soon be obsolete. It is important 
that the American Standard keep 
ahead of the industry’s progress and 
authorize the use of better methods 
and materials even before most 
architects and builders are ready to 
use them. In short, it is imperative 
that the American Standard code 
stimulate and encourage progress in- 
stead of retarding it.” 
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Construction Activity Up 
in First Eight Months 


THE dollar volume of new con- 
struction put in place rose season- 
ally in August to a record monthly 
high of $4.8-billion, 3% above a 
year earlier, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates prepared by the U. S. 
Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. 

Outlays for the first eight months 
of 1958, at $31.5-billion, were up a 
little from the comparable 1957 
period, but physical volume was 
probably about the same in both 
years. 

The private total for the first 
eight months, amounting to $21.9- 
billion, was off only slightly from 
the same 1957 months, as the drop 
in industrial building was almost 
offset by gains in most other types 
of private work. 

Outlays for publicly owned con- 
struction, totaling $9.7-billion, were 
% above a year earlier. 


Housing Starts Climb 


NEW permanent  nonfarming 
dwelling units started in August, in- 
cluding 10,200 public units, numbered 
119,000, according to preliminary 
estimates by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The August 1957 nonfarm 
dwelling units totaled 100,000, rep- 
resenting an increase in August 1958 
over August 1957 of 11.9%. 

The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private housing starts, based 
upon the August figure of 108,800, 
is estimated at 1,170,000. The total 
private starts for the 1957 year 
numbered 992,000. 


“The Money Tree’ Film 


A NEW colored motion picture en- 
titled “The Money Tree” has been 
produced by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. 
It carries a message of interest to 
Nearly all age groups and appeals 
to boys and girls from middle ele- 
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mentary to high school levels as 
well as service clubs, women’s clubs, 
church, and other civic organiza- 
tions. It is 17 minutes long. 

For information on the film’s con- 
tent write to the Public Relations 
Division of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, 
110 E. 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mortgage Bankers Criticize 
FHA and VA Rate Policy 


BROADENING the market for 
new homes by reducing downpay- 
ments and lengthening maturities of 
loans will amount to little in the 
future as long as Congress and the 
Administration persist in holding to 
the fixed artificial interest rates on 
FHA and VA loans, Walter C. Nel- 
son, vice-president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America and 


president, the Eberhardt Company, 
Minneapolis, said recently. 

“So long as the supply of mort- 
gage money is restricted by a fixed 
interest rate little is to be gained 
from reducing downpayment require- 
ments and lengthening maturities,” 
Mr. Nelson said. “With the VA 
rate much below a workable level 
in most parts of the country, and 
the FHA rate teetering on the verge 
of acceptability, a liberalization in 
mortgage terms may increase the 
demand for funds but it cannot help 
the supply. It can only make a 
tight supply tighter and, as has 
happened this year, lead to over- 
whelming pressures for direct Gov- 
ernment support of an irrational 
situation.” 

No place in the entire field of 
credit is there any attempt to con- 
trol the price of money as is done 
in the FHA insured and VA guar- 


The Farm Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


production and sales would be re- 
quired to avoid building up huge 
stocks for which no outlets would 
be readily available. The difficulties 
of establishing and maintaining 
balanced relationships among prices 
and administering controls without 
serious interference with desirable 
shifts are great. They are not made 
less by their vulnerability to politi- 
cal pressures and dictates. The 
needed controls would change agri: 
culture from a highly dynamic activ- 
ity to a very static one. They might 
lead to protecting the less efficient 
at the expense of the better farmers. 
Rights to produce would tend to be 
capitalized into land values or ac- 
quire values of their own thereby 
benefiting the current seller rather 
than the operators over the longer 
run. Unless properly designed and 
effectively administered with due 
flexibility, controls would lead to 
inefficient use of human and natural 
resources and thereby saddle agri- 
culture and the public with higher 
costs and become a drag on progress. 
These and other possible conse- 
quences deserve careful considera- 
tion. 

(4) Recognize that the basic prob- 
lem is too many productive resources 
being assigned to lines in surplus 
and attack this by aids in adjusting 
resource use. Some land now pro- 


ducing surpluses may need to be 
taken out of use, shifted to non- 
agricultural uses or changed to less 
intensive uses. Farm people who 
have better opportunities elsewhere 
and a desire to take advantage ot 
them may be aided to do so as part 
of the adjustment. Public funds will 
be needed to bring about and speed 
the desired adjustment. The pro- 
gram should be highly selective in 
order to attain. the adjustment 
where it is most needed and where 
it should be made. In order to avoid 
providing incentives to continue pro- 
duction of surpluses in conflict with 
such adjustment efforts, price sup- 
ports should be gradually reduced 
as adjustment is obtained. 


W watever program may be de- 
veloped, every effort should be made 
to improve markets and to find out- 
lets able to stand on their own feet. 
Stand-by programs should be kept 
in reserve to deal with unusual 
situations such as major depressions 
which are beyond control of farmers 
themselves. 

No magic, costless, or painless 
solution to the farm - price - and - in- 
come problem will be found. Instead 
of relying on political promises for a 
solution, Americans need to face 
facts and work out answers which 
will fit the facts. 
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anteed mortgage loans, he declared. 

“The outstanding omission in the 
year’s legislation—as we expected 
it to be—is the continued refusal 
on the part of both administration 
and Congress to face up to the in- 
terest rate issue,” he added. The 
14% lift in the fixed rate on VA 
guaranteed loans was no more than 
a teaser to both borrowers and 
lenders. It still left prices on guar- 
anteed loans four to five points 
below par at the most favorable 
point in the recent money market 
and it still kept many able bor- 
rowers from access to guaranteed 
mortgage funds. Why it is that the 
fixed-rate incubus is visited on mort- 
gages and no place else in the in- 
vestment world is impossible to ra- 
tionalize. The fixed rate does no 
one any good—when it is below the 
market rate of interest; and when 
it is above it is meaningless. The 
narrowly fixed rate does not protect 
the borrower; it simply keeps him 
from exercising his own judgment. 
It restricts his access to funds and 
inevitably raises the cost of his 
house. It increases the builder’s risk 
and narrows his market. 
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American Bankers Association 


9-10 Western Regional 


National 
ence, 
Nebr. 


National Credit Conference, 


Hotel, Chicago 


Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 


nati 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


SMTWTFS 


Trust 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Agricultural 
Sheraton - Fontenelle, 


BANKERS FROM INDIA VISIT A.B.A. 


Sixteen high level representatives of the banks of India came to the United States 
to observe banking procedures and methods, with particular reference to industrial 
loans. Their study, under the aegis of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., included a briefing session at the New York offices of the 
American Bankers Association and six days of concentrated observation in seven 
of the large New York City banks. The group was divided into teams of two or 
three members and each team was assigned to one of the banks where its members 
sat in on actual loan negotiations from beginning to end. 

The delegation, led by Tenkasi K. Ramasubramaniam, chief officer, Industrial 
Finance Department, Reserve Bank of India—Central Office, Bombay, included: 
Shamrao V. Chandavarkar, State Bank of India, Bombay; Kripa S. Chaturvedi, 
Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay; Ram P. Chopra, Punjab National Bank, Ltd. Delhi; 
Pravinchandra V. Gandhi, Devkeran Nanjee Banking Company, Ltd., Bombay; 
Bhagvatlal N. Mehta, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay; Rammohanrao V. Pandit, 
State Bank of India, Ahmedabad; Shashi K. Pandya, United Commercial Bank, 
Ltd., Caleutta; Maganbhai G. Parikh, Bank of Baroda, Ltd., Bombay; Vithalbhai C. 
Patel, Central Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay; Ram Rakha, State Bank of India, 
Caleutta; Kadambi N. R. Ramanujam, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay; Alagap- 
pachettiar Sathappan, Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras; Pabitra K. Sen, United Bank 
of India, Ltd., Caleutta; Kameshwar D. Shandilya, State Bank of India, Bombay; 
and Cilamkoti S. Venkat Rao, State Bank of Hyderabad, Gunfoundry. 

The Indian delegation is shown here conferring with A.B.A. leaders. At head 
of table, left to right, N. E. Philpot, project manager, ICA; J. R. Dunkerley, senior 
deputy manager, A.B.A.; Mr. Ramasubramaniam, and Walter B. French, senior 
deputy manager, A.B.A., and secretary of the Credit Policy Commission. 
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DECEMBER 1959 JANUARY 1959 FEBRUARY 


SMTWTFS 


National School Savings Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City 


March 


Conference, : 
Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 


ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


March 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Credit Confer- 
Omaha, 
March 19-20 Agricultural Commission and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 


La Gale 14-15 Southern Regional Trust Conference, 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 


Ala. 


May 


June 1- 5 American Institute of Banking, The 
Bellevue-Stratford and the Sheraton 


Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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State Associations 


Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 


Western Secretaries Conference, Sun 
Valley, Idaho 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Fall 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Sir 
Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach 


Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Georgia, Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 
Ohio, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 


Tennessee, New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlin- 
burg 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Clarence Parker Hotel, 
Minot 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Kansas, Hutchinson 

Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 


South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville 

California, del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Illinois, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Alabama, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 


Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Wyoming, Casper 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New York, Monmouth & Essex & Sussex 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nebraska, Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 

New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 


* Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 

International Systems Meeting, Hotel 
Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Safe Deposit Association, An- 
nual Educational Conference, Faust 
Hotel, Rockford 

NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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The Savings and Mortgage Picture 


This article is based upon the re- 
port of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association at the Division’s meet- 
ing during the 84th annual conven- 
tion of the Association in Chicago. 
It was written for delivery by retir- 
ing Division President JOHN ADIKES, 
president of the Jamaica (N. Y.j 
Savings Bank. 


continued their upward trend 

during the past year. New high 
levels have been reached in both 
mutual savings banks and commer- 
cial banks. The total savings now 
held by all banks is nearly $94-bil- 
lion, which represents an increase 
of $9-billion for the year ending 
June 30, 1958. 

For the second successive year, 
savings and time deposits in banks 
have increased more than share ac- 
counts in savings and loan associa- 
tions. Compared with the $9-billion 
increase in 12 months in banks. 
share accounts in savings and loan 
associations increased approxi- 
mately $5-billion. The total account 
of savings now in commercial banks 
is $61-billion and in mutual savings 
$33-billion. 


deposits in banks have 


Growth in Mortgages 


There has been renewed activity 
in mortgage markets, and in mort- 
gage investing by banks. On June 
30, 1958, banks held a total of ap- 
proximately $45-billion in mortgage 
loans; commercial banks have 39% 
of their time deposits so invested, 
and the ratio of mortgages in mu- 
tual savings banks stands at 65% 
of their total deposits. The popu- 
larity of mortgage loans as invest- 
ments of savings and time deposits 
in banks has been very pronounced 
in the years following World War II. 
At the end of 1945, total mortgage 
loans held by banks in the country 
amounted to $9-billion. At that 
time, commercial banks had 16% of 
time deposits invested in mortgages, 
and 27% of savings deposits of mu- 
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John Adikes 


tual savings banks were invested in 
mortgages. 

By the end of the year 1950, the 
total of all mortgages outstanding 
had reached $72.8-billion, up 105% 
in the 5-year period. By 1955 the 
total amount of mortgages out- 
standing in the country had reached 
$130-billion, up 266% during the 
10-year period. The $156-billion in- 
vestment in mortgage loans which 
was outstanding at the start of 1958 
was distributed as follows: 


Amount 
(billion) 
$ 23.3 

21.2 


of 
total 
14.92 
13.56 


Commerical banks 
Mutual savings banks 
Savings and loan 

associations 
Insurance companies 
Other sources 


40.1 
35.2 
36.5 


$156.3 


25.65 
22.52 
23.35 


100.00 


Encouraging Savings Deposits 


The Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the A.B.A. continues to en- 
courage actively the growth of sav- 
ings accounts in banks throughout 
the country. Through a greatly 
stepped-up savings advertising and 
public relations program, every ef- 
fort is being made to assist in meet- 
ing competition for savings. 

It is essential for banks to exert 
every effort in the field of thrift, for 


the competition for savings is so 
great that nothing less than an all- 
out drive will be successful. 


Work of the Committees 


The work of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division is carried on by 
several active committees: 

Committee on Savings and Mort- 
gage Development—Louis B. Lund- 
borg, chairman: The Committee on 
Savings and Mortgage Development 
actively seeks ways and means to 
help banks meet the growing compe- 
tition for savings. It is accomplished 
through cooperative efforts with the 
Advertising Department of the 
A.B.A. in planning and executing 
savings promotional copy for banks 
to use in their newspaper coverage. 
Folders and packaged kits for sav- 
ings development are also provided. 
It cooperates in developing and print- 
ing savings information through the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council, and 
through continuous ‘“meetings-by- 
mail,” in which new thoughts and 
ideas on savings opportunities are 
exchanged and thus the information 
is put immediately to use. 

To help give ever better ideas on 
savings promotion, all banks are en- 
couraged to participate in this ex- 
change of ideas by sending to the 
committee chairman any thoughts 
or experiences which are believed 
would assist in meeting the chal- 
lenge of savings competition. 


Investments 


Committee on Investments—Louis 
S. Finger, chairman: The Committee 
on Investments completed a compre- 
hensive review last year of the 
Corporate Bond Study of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
and its results were published in a 
booklet, “(Long Term Corporate Bond 
Experience.” 

The Committee’s report contains 
a summary of the National Bureau’s 
full report, providing a review of the 
basic investment principles which it 
revealed, and giving information on 
important investment conclusions 
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covering a 44-year period of corpo- 
rate bond behavior. 

The Committee is presently mak- 
ing a study of the investment of 
savings funds in stock equities. It 
is intended to make available to 
member banks those basic invest- 
ment principles which are believed 
valuable for banks in determining 
their policies for stock purchases, in 
those areas where state laws permit 
equities as investments for savings. 


Operations 


Committee on Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations—Everett J. 
Livesey, chairman: After several 
years of study, a simplified plan of 
“cost analysis” has been completed. 
It will be published soon in booklet 
form, and at present is being tested 
for accuracy and completeness by 
several banks which are trying it. 

It is planned to follow a simplified 
step-by-step procedure, which a bank 
officer can easily follow (whether 
he is an accounting expert or not), 
with special forms prepared for use 
in transferring and tabulating fig- 
ures of bank operations into a syste- 
matic analysis program. It will be 
an invaluable asset to banks in 
knowing just how profitable the 
savings operation really is, and the 
importance of earnings and operat- 
ing results in determining interest 
rate payments or other expenditures 
and activities of the bank. 

Automation and new accounting 
machines which are being developed 
for high-speed operations are de- 
veloping at a rapid pace. The Com- 
mittee has become an important in- 
fluence in the country for studying, 
reporting, and developing new op- 
portunities in this field. It keeps 
banks informed of what is new and 
what is in prospect. It has given 
careful attention in these develop- 
ments to the special needs and prob- 
lems of smaller banks. 


Unfair Competition 

Committee on Federal Legislation 
—Paul A. Warner, chairman: This 
Committee directs its attention to 
Federal legislation which is intended 
to correct unfair competition for 


savings. It has followed and re- 
ported on bills introduced in Con- 
gress relating to the expansion of 
the savings and loan industry, the 
Financial Institutions Act, and the 
Postal Savings system. Legislation 
affecting credit unions is also being 
followed. 
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Money Management 


Committee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages—Cowles Andrus, chairman: 
Federal legislation affecting housing 
and ‘mortgage credit receives the 
constant attention of the Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages. The past 
several months have been especially 
active in this field, as numerous 
housing bills affecting the mortgage 
activities of all lenders have been 
prominent in Congress. The Emer- 
gency Housing Bill was passed by 
Congress on March 19, which further 
liberalized credit terms for mort- 
gages and authorized nearly $2-bil- 
lion in support of the housing mar- 
ket, through direct loans to veterans 
and by authorizing special assistance 
mortgage purchases by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association of 
FHA and VA loans at 100. 

Testimony was presented before 
the Housing Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, and before the 
House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs relating to housing and mort- 
gage credit legislation. Support was 
given at these hearings for sound 
principles of mortgage credit, and 
opposition was expressed to those 
phases of legislation which seek to 
ever further liberalize mortgage 
terms and other principles which we 
believe would not be for the best 
interest of the nation’s economy. 


Mortgage Activity 

In addition to Housing legislation, 
the Committee has devoted much 
attention to other aspects of mort- 
gage activity. Committee members 
have met with the Administrator of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
on future plans and policies, and 
participated in the planning stages 
for FHA’s new “Certified Agency 
Program,” which offers greatly 


“, . . being of 

sound mind and 

body, I spent it 
all.” 


speeded up insured mortgage proces- 
sing and closing procedures. Work 
has continued with the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program, 
and the Committee is seeking to 
complete a program for bank parti- 
cipation in Pension Fund invest- 
ments in mortgages. 


School Savings Banking 


Committee on Personal Money 
Management—C. Arthur Hem- 
minger, chairman: A revision has 
been made of the booklet Personal 
Money Management. It provides 
information for savings depositors 
and their families in planning per- 
sonal financial affairs, and in main- 
taining a savings program to meet 
life’s responsibilities. 

The previous editions of this book- 
let have met with wide acclaim, and 
more than 450,000 copies have been 
distributed to bank customers. The 
new edition appears at this early 
stage to be just as popular as ever. 


New Business Development 


Committee on School Savings 
Banking—Frederick C. Ober, chair- 
man: The school savings program 
continues to grow, and in a recent 
survey made by the Committee on 
School Savings Banking there were 
approximately 5,200,000 school chil- 
dren in 15,500 schools participating 
in the program, with $181,200,000 
on deposit in banks. This is an in- 
crease during the year of 277,000 
school savers, 2,100 schools, and 
$5,000,000 in deposits. 


Conclusion 


These are the highlights of the 
savings and mortgage picture today. 
The Savings and Mortgage Division 
will continue to provide leadership 
in all phases of this important aspect 
of banking. 
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PRACTICE OF LAW 


Limitations on Connecticut banks 
acting as fiduciaries. 


HE latest, although perhaps not 

the last, word in the matter of 
the extent to which Connecticut 
banks acting as fiduciaries may go 
before the acts which they perfom 
may constitute the unauthorized 
practice of law was recently handed 
down by the Connecticut Superior 
Court. This case was previously re- 
ported in BANKING, June 1957 and 
July 1958 issues. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors had remanded the case to the 
Superior Court with directions to 
render judgment to accord with 
opinion expressed in the decision 
reported in 140 Atl. (2d) 863. The 
rulings of the Superior Court are set 
forth below. 

The defendant banks were “for- 
ever enjoined,” under penalty of a 
$10,000 fine for any violation, “from 
preparing and filing documents in 
any Probate Court or with the State 
Tax Department or with the Internal 
Revenue Service, or appearing or 
being represented in any Probate 
Court or before the State Tax De- 
partment or any representative 
thereof or before the Internal Reve- 
nue Service or any representative 
thereof, on any matter with respect 
te which a hearing is required by 
law or a hearing is had though not 
required by law, or appearing or 
being represented in any proceeding, 
conference, or negotiation wherein 
the legal rights, liabilities, or in- 
terest of any estate or trust or of 
any parties interested therein are 
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Practice of Law—Adverse Claims 


to be adjudicated, defined, deter- 
mined, compromised, or settled by 
decree, judgement, order, or ruling 
of any Probate Court or of the 
State Tax Department or of the 
Internal Revenue Service.” 

Such acts, performed by the de- 
fendants through its officers or 
employees, whether attorneys or 
laymen, are “acts and practices 
commonly understood to be the prac- 
tice of law and constitute the unlaw- 
ful practice of law” by the banks, 
the court ruled. 

It is permissible, said the court. 
for a bank to give general informa- 
tion to customers and prospective 
customers on Federal and state tax 
laws, trusts, wills, etc. It is also 
proper to review existing wills and 
trust agreements where the bank 
gives “no specific advice, charges no 
fee, and urges customers to consult 
their own attorneys for advice on 
their specific situations and have 
them draw any necessary docu- 
ments.” 

A bank may, also, through trust 
department employees, whether at- 
torneys or laymen, prepare tax re- 
turns, and deal with and appear 
before state and Federal tax authori- 
ties in connection with taxes alleged 
to be due from estates administered 
by the bank, provided that the bank 
does not engage in any of: the acts 
and practices, set forth above, which 
are declared to be “commonly under- 
stood to be the practice of law.” 
State Bar Association of Connecti- 
cut, et al v. The Connecticut Bank 
& Trust Company and Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company (Conn. 
Super. Ct., August, 1958). 


ADVERSE CLAIMS 


Adverse Claim to Bank Deposit 
Statute held applicable to claim 
made by garnishing creditor. 


JUDGMENT had been obtained 
against one C. A. Campbell, 
and the judgment creditor served a 
notice of garnishment upon a bank 
in which the judgement debtor had 
no account but in which there were 
funds on deposit in a checking ac- 
count under the name of Campbell 
& Hall, Inc. 

The notice stated that the funds 
in the Campbell & Hall account be- 
longing to the judgment debtor were 
being garnisheed. 

The funds in the corporate ac- 
count did belong to the judgment 
debtor, but the bank had no knowl- 
edge of this fact. Subsequently, the 
bank honored, without fraud, collu- 
sion, or bad faith on its part, a 
check drawn by the corporation. 
which depleted the account, and 
the judgment creditor was success- 
ful in its action to recover from the 
bank the amount on deposit at the 
time of the garnishment. This judg- 
ment, however, was reversed on ap- 
peal by the bank to the Oregon Su- 
preme Court. 

The court absolved the bank of 
liability because when it honored 
the corporate check, it had no knowl- 
edge that the funds on deposit be- 
longed to the judgment debtor and 
because the judgment creditor had 
not complied with the provisions of 
the Oregon Adverse Claim to Bank 
Deposit Statute, Rev. Stat., §708.525. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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WHEN YOU HAVE STATE TAX QUESTIONS 


— CCH HAS QUICK, DEPENDABLE ANSWERS 


‘STATE TAX REPORTS 


Tax Men everywhere welcome special assistance of 
CCH’s State Tax Reports. Each state and the District of 
Columbia is individually covered in its Own separate 
reporting unit. Swift, accurate ‘‘Reports”’ for each unit 
keep state tax facts and information constantly up to the 
minute. The ‘‘Reports’’ cover new laws, amendments, 
regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 
return and report forms — in fact, everything essential to 
sound handling of corporate and individual state taxes 
and taxation. One or more loose leaf Volumes for each 
unit are included at no extra charge under subscription 
for the Reports.” 


ALL-STATE SALES TAX REPORTS! 


Here is specialized guidance devoted exclusively to safe 
sound solution of state sales tax problems. Easy-to- 
understand, continuing “Reports” keep subscribers 
always fully up-to-date on everything new concerning 
sales and use taxes, both state and local. Swiftly 
reported in full text are new laws and amendments; 
decisions of the Supreme Court and higher state 
courts; rulings; and Attorney General opinions. 
Plain-English explanations spell out the meaning of 
even the most complex rules, making clear how they 
apply, what to do about them. In addition, for the 
complete, up-to-the-minute background of state and 
local sales and use taxes, three big Compilation 
Volumes are included at no extra charge. 


Send for Your FREE Tax Book ! 


Use this handy coupon to request your 
complimentary copy of “When Business 
Crosses State Tax Lines.” Practical, 
understandable outline of everyday 
state tax situations and transactions, 
problems and pitfalls. 


“STATE TAX GUIDE 


The GUIDE’s comprehensive biweekly ‘ Reports” are 
especially designed to fit the needs of those who must 
keep posted on new developments in a// taxes in every 
state. Quick-finding charts and tables summarize latest 
working facts and figures on the tax structures and taxes 
in every state. Featured are up-to-date, understandable 
explanations of the basic principles of taxation, with 
thumbnail sketches outlining the scope and application 
of each type of tax. A quick-reference Compilation Vol- 
ume is included at no added cost, to start subscribers off 
with all-state tax facts and figures right down to date. 


| STATE TAX CASES REPORTS 


General principles developed from latest controlling cases 
on state and local taxes are analyzed in the regular issues 
of State Tax Cases Reports. Tax Men with purely local 
interests welcome the ‘“‘Reports’’ for expansion of tax 
horizons; those with multi-state responsibilities rely on 
the broad-gauge reporting of the all-state picture as 

interpreted and applied by the Courts. An exclusive 

Compilation Volume comes to “‘Reports’’ subscribers 

without extra charge, to start them off with all the 

@ tules developed in court cases down to date. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, Inc. 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 


Send us our complimentary copy of “When Business Crosses State 
Tax Lines.” Also send complete details on the specialized CCH 
State Tax Reporters checked below. No obligation, of course. 


(1) STATE TAX REPORTS 

( ALL-STATE SALES TAX REPORTS 
(1) STATE TAX GUIDE 

(1 STATE TAX CASES REPORTS 


Name & Title 


Firm 


BK-1058 


Address 


COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEw YORK 36 
522 FiFtTH AvE 


October 1958 


CHICAGO 46 
4025 W, PETERSON AVE 


WASHINGTON 4 
425 13TH STREET. N.W 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 

The statute provides that notice 
to any bank of an adverse claim to 
@ deposit “shall not be effectual to 
cause said bank to recognize gaiq 
adverse claimant,” unless the claim. 
ant shall either procure an order re. 
straining the bank from honoring 
withdrawals against the deposit or 
shall post a bond indemnifying the 
bank on account of the payment of 
the claim or if it declines to honor 
withdrawals made by the person in 
whose name the account stands. 

The statute, said the court, is 
applicable in all cases where an ad. 
verse claim is made to a deposit. 
The purpose of the statute is to “re. 
lieve the bank of the financial re- 
sponsibility attendant upon deciding 
whether the person entered upon the 
bank’s books is entitled to the de- 
posit money, or whether the person 
whom the adverse claimant says is 
the owner of the account should be 
recognized as such.” Phil Gross- 
mayer Co. v. Campbell (Ore.) 328 
Pac. (2d) 320. 


Brief Notes 


on Other Cases 


An Important New Publication Checks. In a case of first impres- 


sion in New Mexico, defense of 


For Bank Executives statute of frauds was not available 


to drawer in action to recover 
amount of check representing down- 
payment on realty which drawer 


had orally agreed to _ purchase. 
It’s timely, authoritative, explicit—and yours for the asking, Coseboom v. Marshall’s Trust (N. 


without charge or obligation. Mex.) 326 Pac. (2d) 368. 


Written by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., noted specialist in bank Sederel tox fens, Ohio Coultal 
fraud investigations, the booklet outlines essential procedures that F ederal tax 
for minimizing a bank’s exposures to embezzlement and have priority over mechanics’ liens 
other prevalent causes of loss. A comprehensive check list although holders of mechanics’ liens 
of proved safeguards also is included. performed first work or delivered 


first materials prior to date of filing 
r f th 
For your free copy of this important new publication, write of Federal tax liens. Shott v. Peoples 


on your official letterhead today to Bank (Ohio App.) 151 NE. (24) 47 


Forgery. Under Ohio statute, 
Rev. Code Anno. (1953) §2913.01, 


Feriry AND Eb EPOSIT | one who, with intent to defraud, 
COMPANY signs his name to a check drawn 00 


, a bank in which he has no account, 
Baltimore 3, Md. is guilty of forgery. In re Clemons 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Blanket Bond Protection for Banks (Ohio) 151 N.E. (2d) 553. 
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Promissory notes. Words ‘“Con- 
ditional Acceptance Premium Note” 
appearing on face of note negotiable 
in form do not render note nonne- 
gotiable. Ruling of lower court, re- 
ported in July 1958 issue of 
BANKING, reversed. Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank v. Johnson (Ga.) 
104 S.E. (2d) 128. 


Under Louisiana law, Rev. Stat. 
§§ 9-101 through 9-104, a married 
woman who signs a note as comaker 
with her husband becomes person- 
ally liable for its payment and her 
husband’s subsequent discharge in 
bankruptcy does not relieve her of 
her obligation to pay the note. 
United States v. Miller (U. S. Dist. 
Ct., La.) 162 F. Supp. 726. 


New Members 
of A.B.A. 


IXTY-THREE banks and _ branch 
S offices in 23 states joined the 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing August, according to the 
monthly report of Frank W. Thomas, 
chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Thomas 
is president, Washington (Ga.) Loan 
& Banking Company. 

The newly organized members in 
this group are: 


ARIZONA: Valley National Bank, Oracle- 
Grant Office, Tucson. 

CALIFORNIA: Mechanics Bank of Rich- 
mond, El Cerrito Plaza Office, El Cerrito, 
and Morris Plan Company of California, 
San Diego Branch. 

CoNNECTICUT: Simsbury Bank & Trust 
Company, Avon Office. 

DELAWARE: First National Bank of Sea- 
ford, Nylon Capital Branch. 

FLor1pA: Beach State Bank, Panama City 
Beach, and First Park Bank, Pinellas Park. 

GrEorGIA: Bank of Stone Mountain. 

LOUISIANA: Capital Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Downtown Branch, Baton Rouge, and 
Bank of Louisiana in New Orleans. 

MICHIGAN: Peoples State Bank, Drive-In 
Branch, St. Joseph. 

MissourrI: Bank of Crestwood, St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA: Lawrence State Bank, Law- 
rence. 

NEVADA: First National Bank of Nevada, 
Stead Air Force Base Facility, Reno. 

New Jersey: First National Bank of 
Toms River, Brick ‘Township Branch, 
Laurelton; First National Iron Bank, 
Morris Street Shopping Center Office, 
Morristown, and Rockaway Township In- 
dustrial Office, Rockaway. 

New Mexico: First National Bank of 
Grants. 

NEw YorK: Meadow Brook National 
Bank, South Farmingdale Office. 

NorTH CAROLINA: Lexington State Bank, 
Welcome Branch, Lexington. 

OKLAHOMA: Community State Bank of 
Tulsa. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Banksville Branch, Pittsburgh. 

TEXAS: East Dallas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas, and First State Bank, Freer. 

VIRGINIA: First National Exchange Bank, 
South Roanoke Branch, Roanoke. 

WISCONSIN: Southgate National Bank, 
Milwaukee. 
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9th Edition Just Off the Press 


“PRICELESS” BEST-SELLER 


Your clients who are interested in Canadian business 
opportunity will appreciate a complimentary copy of 
“Canada Today’—which you can readily arrange to give 
them. This 100-page booklet is a concise, pictorial intro- 
duction to the land, the people, and the economy of Canada. 


It is published by Canada’s 
First Bank which has intro- 
duced American executives 
to Canadian business oppor- 
tunities for nearly 100 years. 
Bank of Montreal, a $3 billion 
organization with more than 
700 branches coast-to-coast, 
can help you assist your cli- 
ents atevery phase of their op- 
erations north of the border. 


For your free copy of “Can- 
ada Today”, write on your 
letterhead to Business Devel- 
opment Dept., Head Office, 
Montreal—or to our nearest 
U. S. office. 


Partial Table of Contents 
of ‘‘CANADA TODAY’’ 


(revised edition) 


1. The Country 


The Land 
The Provinces 
Chief Cities 


2. The People 


How Canadians Live 
Population 

Social and Cultural 
Canada’s Government 


Foreign Trade and 
Exchange 


3. The Resources 


Agriculture 

Forestry, Mining, Fishing 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 

Maps of Canada 


BANK OF MonTREAL 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Canada's First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. - 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Wead Office: Wontreal 


725 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised to discover what a 
nice lift Mr. S. Claus can give to your business. 
He’s helped a lot of institutions just like yours 
acquire new customers, new accounts. How? 
Simply by installing a Christmas Club. 
For with this profitable Club, folks are 
bound to drop in more often . . . make 
regular payments . . . discover your other services. 
There are any number of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. We think you'll find Rand M¢Nally’s 
complete line of supplies most satisfactory. 
The beautiful four-color art work on checks, 
advertising folders, and shopping lists will 
help keep your Club growing year after year. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


MEET PRESIDENT 
MILLER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
capacity than could be used right 
away.... 

“The job ahead of us, to my way 
of thinking, is to launch the Atlases 
and Vanguards of economic recovery 
through confidence and determina- 
tion.” 


Notes Change in 
Rural Banking 


At a farm credit conference of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, Lee 
Miller gave his views on country 
banking: 

“Rural banking has grown up. It 
has gone from simply financing 
farmers, which was the primary 
problem in rural areas when I started 
in banking, to financing ‘agri-busi- 
ness,’ to financing ‘agri-business’ 
plus anything else which will more 
fully employ the talents of local 
people—in short, anything that will 
help develop the area. 

“No other financial agency is 
equipped to serve so many different 
types of customers in rural areas 
as are the banks,” he said. “This is 
both a challange and an advantage. 
It complicates our decisions as to 
whom we shall make loans, and it 
multiplies our responsibilities. Yet 
the diversity of bank services places 
us in an enviable position, because 
we can supply one-stop financial 
services better than any other type 
of financial institution. 

“Having a broader base of opera- 
tions in newer lines, country bank- 
ing certainly possesses today a 
stronger element of diversification, 
the lack of which plagued earlier 
generations of country bankers. This 
should give us courage to continue 
to explore new and better ways of 
serving our agricultural communi- 
ties. It should instill in us a phil- 
osophy of confidence in the progress 
of agriculture and in the unques- 
tioned ability of the chartered bank- 
ing system to be a leading contribu- 
tor to that progress.” 


Bankers Must Lead 


Lee Miller firmly believes that the 
community looks up to bankers as 
leaders, and that it is therefore the 
duty of bank officers to go beyond 
the tellers’ windows and loan officers’ 
desks to become a part of the com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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In the Financial Center 


of the Southwest 


REPUBLIC 
is the 
Banker’s Bank 


It’s a fact... Republic National Bank of Dallas 

serves more correspondent banks than any other bank 
in the Southwest. The reasons are simple: unsurpassed 
facilities for superior correspondent service, combined 


with an intense desire on the part of every officer 


CAPITAL FUNDS of this Bank to assist you and your Bank. 


OVER We’re at your service... call on us! 
$90,000,000 
LARGEST 


INTHE SOUTH REPUBLIC 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION National of Dallas 


ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK OWN 
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Gives Totalized Count in Dollars and Cents 


Designed for banks and other financial institutions, i. 
this advanced JOHNSON development takes the high Ry 
cost out of coin handling. It sorts, counts and bags all 

coin denominations . . . gives you a numerical count on 


pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half dollars 
PLUS a running total 

in dollars and cents. 


Outstanding in 
performance, this 
unit incorporates 
all the proved 
features that 
characterize 
JOHNSON equip- 
ment—along with 
advancements 
that make it an 
outstanding value 
in its price class. 


JOHNSON 


AUDITMASTER 
SORTER-COUNTER 


With Exclusive Automatic 


Totalizer 


Write or phone today 
for the complete story! 


* Individual count... 
pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and halves—with 
individual re-set. 


* Totalizing meter 
(re-set type)... 
gives dollars-and-cents 
reading. 


* Bagging attachments... 


for all coins 


* Proving drawers... 
for easy verification. 


* Attached tray... 
permits screening of money. 


* Rollaway stand... 
for convenient move-about. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of BOWSER, INC. 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Phone LOngbeach 1-0217 


New York Office—420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-5840 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES LISTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 
munity. A man who backs his words 
with action, Lee Miller is currently 
a director of Associated Industries 
of Kentucky, the Louisville Transit 
Company, the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, Louisville Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Jefferson Island 
Salt Company. He is chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and a trustee 
of the Masonic Widows and Orphans 
Home. He has also served on the 
Federal Adivsory Council for the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District for 
the past three years, is president 
and director of Citizens Fidelity 
Insurance Company, and belongs to 
a number of Louisville’s civic and 
social clubs. 

He is also an avid fan of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and University 
of Kentucky basketball teams, rarely 
missing a game if time and the 
tempo of business permit. 

Lee Miller is married to the former 
Lucille Curd, and they have one son, 
Lee Curd, a lawyer with Bullitt, 
Dawson and Tarrent. If there is 
time for a hobby in his life, other 
than his interest in college sports, 
Lee Miller supposes that his would 
be his enthusiasm for the show 
horses raised by his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law on their PeWee Valley 
Farm. 

It is obvious, however, that the 
main interests of the new president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion lie in bankers, banking, and 


“So what if our check to the finance 

company did come back marked ‘insuf- 

ficient funds’ . . . they'll at least know 
we tried to pay our bill!” 
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This ADVANCED 
Bookkeeping Machine offers 


savings every second... 


aguse you save when you buy it, save 
while you use it. The big, rugged Monroe 
President tames time with a score of advanced 
abor-saving features including exclusive Printed 
Activity Count. There's no load limit with the 
President. It’s built to. stand up under constant 
everyday, all-day conditions. Yet, for all its 
premium performance, the President costs hun- 


dreds of dollars less than comparable machines. (=) © 


See the MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


a C stir AA hir ne Yr Ne er 
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DIN TISION OF LIPTON INDE SERIES 


Offices for sales and ser 
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@ How TI sells home ownership 
fo your customers... 
protects them, too/ 


Having in” Ratertaining ane or a hundred-- 
“urs when you own your home, 
home ownership are more fully 


orders receive prompt attention 
frum Amerien’s largest staff of title experts, hacked 
by 65 years experieance...and suppl vlemented by com: 
plete fared rds in California counties. 
We feel that you, ton, want to assure your home's 
many pleasures, You can de this simply by specify. 
tng TL when you buy. 


You can be were America's Lear gent 
when TH insurer” Tale Company 


Title insurance and 
Trust Company 


Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 - MAdison 6-241: 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance is selling the benefits 
-of owning property ...important benefits like Entertaining and Hob- 
bies and Flowers and Relaxation. 


When your customers buy in California, be sure to give their property, 
and all the many benefits that go with it, the safe, sure protection of 
a Title Insurance policy. 

T.I.’s fast, low-cost, dependable title service is made possible by Amer- 
ica’s largest staff of title specialists, complete land records in 15 Cali- 
fornia counties, and 65 years of title service experience. 
Remember—the best safeguard for buyers and sellers is a Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company policy. 


“*You can be sure America’s Largest 
when TI insures’’ Title Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 + MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary companies in fifteen California counties) 


New Accounts Easy to get 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168B West 25th Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Market Research 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


QUESTION: Isn’t market research 
more suited to “product” business 
than to banking? 

ANSWER: It really makes no dif. 
ference whether a study is focused 
on banking problems or some other 
segment of the service or production 
industries. The basic market re- 
search techniques are the same. 

During the last 12 years the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture has been 
sponsoring work on consumer pref- 
erences and reaction to many kinds 
of foods and textile fibers. The 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in 
the Interior Department is now 
developing a program of marketing 
and survey research for fishery 
products. The Public Health Service 
is using these methods for measur- 
ing consumer reaction to their larger 
programs, a case in point being the 
study of public response to the ad- 
ministration of the Salk anti-polio 
vaccine. Private industry has 
availed itself of these techniques for 
many years as a guide to production 
and merchandising practices. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
used these survey methods for more 
than a decade to get some measure 
of individual holdings of liquid as- 
sets, savings, bond holdings, and 
even consumer spending intentions. 
There is no reason at all why bank- 
ing, as a service industry, should 
not benefit from the methods of 
market and survey research. 


Other Uses of MR 


QUESTION: How else can banks be 
helped by this kind of research? 

ANSWER: There are such ques: 
tions to be answered as: Why does 
a. bank lose business? What are the 
characteristics of its customers? 
How can it increase its business? 
How can it improve its relations 
with the public? What are the best 
themes to use in business promo- 
tion? Should it require market re- 
search reports in evaluating the 
validity of loans to industrial bor- 
rowers? 

Then, too, there is the whole 
field of public attitudes toward 
banking, toward individual banks 
and the underlying reasons why 
such attitudes are held. If some 
persons are antagonistic or fearful, 
what can be done to change their 
attitudes? 
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Free Research for Customers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 
the department to its present size 
because he prefers to handle person- 
ally as much of the analysis and 
direction as he can. However, the 
way things are going, there may 
have to be an expansion soon. 

The decision to establish the re- 
search department originated from 
Traders’ search for ways to improve 
its own operation and development 
plans. A result was a “master plan” 
for the bank which provided de- 
tailed reports, analyses, and recom- 
mendations that led to key revisions 
in the original program and demon- 
strated the importance of planning 
supported by analysis. 

Extension of research service to 
customers seemed a logical step, and 
the bank took it. Now the best 
evidence of the program’s value is 
the increasing number of requests 
for business evaluations. 


A Few Case Histories 
Here are some examples of re- 


search projects carried out for cus- 
tomers. 

Sales quotas for a major manu- 
facturer. A company with annual 
sales of $6,000,000 was trying to 
develop quotas for its salesmen by 
using the individuals’ estimates. This 
was a new approach, and the com- 
pany asked the research department 
for an independent estimate of the 
market potential and the quotas. A 
county-by-county potential was pre- 
pared for the sales areas. It was 
immediately apparent that the sales- 
men’s self-imposed estimates were 
low and that some territories had 
greater potential than others. Based 
on the county projections developed 
by the bank, the manufacturer rea- 
ligned its territories and increased 
its sales force by 50%. As a result 
the original sales quotas were ex- 
ceeded by 25%—and in a highly 
competitive market. 

10-year growth projection for 
transportation company. A _ long- 
range program based on the com- 


FUND 


OF EXPERIENCE 


( Companies 


Harold L. Jenkins, research director of 
the Traders National 


pany’s growth pattern and industry 
forecasts was designed to guide 
management’s future planning. The 
result has been an expansion of the 
company by merger and a blueprint 
for an internal research program for 
customer and employee relations. 
The independent forecast assisted 
management’s long-range thinking. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


The investment officer in your bank is a 
specialist. You rely on his experience to 
handle all the complicated details of your 
investment portfolio. Rely on our FUND 
OF EXPERIENCE in helping to protect 
the resources of financial institutions 
against crime and dishonesty. Be sure your 
Bankers Blanket Bond carries the name... 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
Available through independent agents 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY ® HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY ® NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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and brokers 


Central Bonding Offices: 


3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 
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10-year projection for steel fab- 
ricator. To plan for future capital 
requirements and to assist in long- 
range planning, a study was made of 
the company’s growth pattern, its 
relationship to the industry’s growth 
and future, and the company’s diver- 
sification plans. From this manage- 
ment realigned its thinking toward 
the areas of greatest profit. Further 
investigation of product potential 
was warranted. This is currently 
under way, and a special industry is 
being thoroughly researched. 

Specific area market potential for 
customer in meat industry. An analy- 
sis of territory for expansion of sales 
on the basis of market potential 
for the customer’s products is now 
under advisement. In addition, the 
salesmen’s compensation plan is 
under review. 

Survey of methods used by in- 
surance companies to place business 
for auto glass replacements. The 
result is still in the development 
stage, but a clear-cut alternative 
was presented. Recommendations 
are under advisement. 

Study of a central livestock mar- 


ket. At the request of a correspon- 
dent bank and a central livestock 
market, a study was made of the po- 
tential and the market’s share there- 
of. Reasons for loss of volume were 
uncovered and specific recommenda- 
tions were offered. An attitude sur- 
vey of the central market’s segments 
was made. The result was a con- 
centrated effort to reestablish the 
lost volume through greater co- 
operation of all parts of the industry. 
Most of the proposals are still being 
considered. 

Correspondent bank surveys. Two 
master plan studies, similar to the 
bank’s own, were completed. As a 
result, one bank has built a new 
building and has revamped its busi- 
ness programing. Profits are up 
considerably. The other bank has its 
plan under advisement, but will pro- 
ceed soon with adjustments. 

Another bank requested a feasi- 
bility study for a motor bank and 
garage. The facility is now being 
completed and the bank has recently 
merged with another in the same 
area. 

Still another bank asked for a 


bankirg— 


DO YOU HAVE ACCOUNTS 
REQUIRING SPECIAL FINANCING? 


similar study. It is now operating a 
successful motor bank and garage, 
adequate for its immediate needs, 
And it has plans for expansion. 


Planning Is Progress 

“Research,” says the Traders 
National, “is not new in many fields. 
However, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, Traders has pioneered the con- 
cept of research as a bank cutomer 
service in this area. It is a logical 
outgrowth of our belief that plan- 
ning, based on facts and principles, 
is the soul of modern business prog- 
ress.” 


Some persons live life on the 
cafeteria plan—self-service only. 


The person who never makes a 
mistake never does anything, and 
that’s the biggest mistake. 


It’s hard to get anywhere just 
pacing the floor. 


A person with no weaknesses is ir- 
ritating, because you can’t find some 
way to take advantage of him. 


Charles T. Brown, 811 Queens Road 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Talk to Talcott. If you have loan cus- 
tomers whose requirements are tem- 
porarily beyond your loaning policy, 
James Talcott, Inc. can help you 
keep their good will and loyalty. If 
you're faced with the decision of 
limiting loans, Talcott will cooperate 
with you in working out a financing 


program in which you may wish to 
participate. Remember: if you, as a 
banker, feel that your client requires 
special financing beyond the serv- 
ices of a bank, Talcott can supply 
this additional working capital until 
such time as the needs of your cus- 
tomer are again acceptable to you. 


Talcott’s Special Financing... 


Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) Inventories 


@ Machinery & Equipment e 


Instalment & Lease Sales 


e Factoring (Notification & Non-Notification) 


JAMES TALCOTT. INC. 


FOUNDED 


CHICAGO 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 


NEW Y 
221 FOURTH A 
Financial 6-1444 R 


EDison 2-7685 


ORegon 7-30 


J. R. Sharpe, 1826 Coulee St. 
P. 0. Box 6048, Jacksonville, Fla. 


1854 


DETROIT 
1870 NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


ENUE 
100 WOodward 2-4563 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 


EVergreen 7-4260 


Clarence Knowles, 1734 Candler Bldg. 
LAmar 1936 
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About Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


feminine readership include the edi- 
torial and book review pages and 
the comics. Significantly, the wom- 
en’s pages, an obvious place for 
reaching women, average out with 
very little more appeal than “all 
pages” in this broad ranging study. 


Mutually Strengthening Features 


From three studies done on differ- 
ent dates by Dr. Starch for the New 
York Times another clue for adver- 
tisers emerges: readership of the 
general news pages inside the paper 
shifts daily. Where no regular fea- 
tures such as editorials or advice to 
the lovelorn attract specific audi- 
ences, each page in the paper fights 
for and develops its own audience 
each day. 

Readers’ judgments as to what is 
on a page are apparently made at 
lightning speed. Various authori- 
ties have suggested some of the 
ways in which we screen ourselves 
from seeing messages irrelevant to 
our immediate interests, and any- 
one who has checked the percentage 
of people reading a sign in his own 
bank knows how comparatively few 
people will look twice—or even once 
—at advertising displays. 

Here is what studies of the ac- 
tions of thousands of newspaper 
readers show: a page carrying an 
interesting news story for women 
plus a substantial advertisement for 
food or women’s clothing will de- 
velop very high feminine traffic— 
much higher, often, than the traffic 
on the opposite page. The judgment 
as to what is on that page is made 
so rapidly as to approach being sub- 
liminal. Two-thirds of the feminine 
readers that decided a certain page 
was worth stopping for may declare 
that they never saw at all the ad- 
vertisement for men on that same 
page. 

Another indication of the rapid 
and accurate judgments made about 
the true message of an advertise- 
ment is the close correspondence be- 
tween the interest of the sexes when 
first glimpsing an advertisement and 
when completing the reading of it. 
It is a truism that a good many 
more people will glance at an ad- 
vertisement than actually read it 
through. What is strange is that a 
sudden shift from predominantly 
male interest at the start to pre- 
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dominantly female interest at the 
finish virtually never occurs. I can- 
not recall a single exception to the 
principle that the advertisement that 
attracts more feminine interest to 
begin with will hold more feminine 
readers throughout. 

Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that feminine reader- 
ship of a newspaper page usually 
falls off when either the advertising 
or the news on that page is not 
strongly interesting to women. 

Banks have an opportunity to ex- 
ploit these psychological trends. Ad- 
vertising position near good women’s 


stories can be requested. And if edi- 
torial and advertising material gen- 
erally team together to determine 
the attractiveness of a given page, 
advertising should be made so inter- 
esting to women that the newspaper 
will want, on its own initiative, to 
run it on the same page with news 
stories attractive to them. 


Make the Target Clear 


There is another advantage in 
making an advertisement clearly 
carry a message for women and not 
for some neuter audience: increasing 
the proportion of women who rec- 


QUICK SERVICE 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Nation’s Capital 


When matters arise that 
require prompt action in 
Washington, call on American 
Security for assistance. Our 
“know-how” serves many; 

we would like to serve you. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


TIME STAMP 


Lathem Time Stamps record year, month, date, AM and PM, 
hour, minute—even second, if desired. Upper and lower die 
plates can be installed to print a complete record of WHO— 
WHEN—WHAT—WHERE., Lathem Time Stamps provide time 
control of paper work—prevent delays—fix responsibility. 


¢ Pin Point Position Indicator prevents overprinting 


e Exclusive Dual Registration stamps automatically or manually 
¢ Six-sided Word Roll replaces upper die plate if desired 


e Many additional optional features available 


B 
Lathem Time Recorder 


Company 
76 Third Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Time is important to me. 
Please send at no obliga- 
tion information and prices 
on the new Time Stamp. 


Name 


Address 


City 
State. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
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COL OMBIA 


ces througa 
Efficient 
BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 


More than $ 870 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US.$ 160.000.000) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 
1957: US. $ 403.080.0000 US. $449.628.000 


(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 © BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 6S. A. 


do you need 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passhooks 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ognize it as directed to them makes 
more women want to read it. 

The most common way to flag an 
advertisement for women is to fea- 
ture at least one woman prominently 
in the principal illustration. Women 
identify themselves with the woman 
pictured; if there is no woman there 
or she is lost in the crowd, the ad- 
vertising will be rapidly screened 
out by many. Other appeals to 
women in the headline or copy will 
also heighten feminine readership as 
will a feminine-looking format or the 


| name of an organization with which 
| women are accustomed to dealing. 


Using Appeals of Maximum 
Effectiveness 
There is the story of the wealthy 


| young advertising manager who re- 
| fused to buy Sunday afternoon ad- 


vertising on TV because he believed 
everyone would be at the polo game 
at that time. This seems ridiculous 
to us who don’t go to many polo 


| games. Yet the thinking behind 
| many of the messages put out for 
| women by all-male institutions must 
| seem equally ridiculous to feminine 
| readers, and for precisely the same 
| reason—a lack of the right experi- 


ence. 

A young woman once remarked 
that a gift meant a lot to her be- 
cause when a man said nice things, 
one might come to forget exactly 
what he said—but a gift remained 
unchanged as testimony of his feel- 
ings. This combination of gentleness 
and practicality is easily recogniz- 
able as a feminine viewpoint. And 
many other traits can be just as 
quickly identified. 

To be fully effective, bank selling 
efforts directed to women should 
make at least some of their appeals 
in terms of purely feminine traits. 


Reaching Groups of Women 


Practically any man knows how to 
address individual women. It is when 
appeals must be developed to women 
in the mass that both courtesy and 
common sense often fly out the win- 
dow. Men under these circumstances 
are likely to jump at some single gen- 
eralization about women — ‘‘Women 
like children, don’t they ?’’—and pro- 
ceed on that one hypothesis. They 
then turn to whatever woman is 
nearby and ask her judgment as to 
the effectiveness of the appeal to 
women. 

This procedure can be refined and 
strengthened if it can be remem- 
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pered that, even in masses, all 
women are not alike. 

Janet Wolff points out in her book 
“What Makes Women Buy” that 
there are at least five feminine mar- 
kets for the general advertiser. 
While banks cannot splinter their 
messages into so great a number of 
categories her list helps to break 
the mass into recognizable groups: 


Five Kinds of Women 


(1) Adolescents — wanting prod- 
ucts and services that offer accept- 
ance by their group, independence 
of parents, help with boys. 

(2) Housewives — wanting ways 
to escape routine and to “fill loneli- 
ness.”” Young mothers are interested 
in time-saving ideas and advice on 
child care. 

(3) Working wives — wanting 
ways of handling their two jobs and 
a rationalization for their working, 
particularly if they have children. 

(4) Single girls—wanting success 
with and ways of meeting men. Also 
need services making it easier to do 
things by themselves. 

(5) Mature women — wanting a 
useful, respected place in society, 


worthwhile activities and solutions 4 
i their living problems. DON’T TAKE CHANCES ON INVENTORY! 


The needs of these categories of 


women, derived from a considerabl 4 
amount of motivation research, wie Field Warehousing Eliminates the Risk 
gest a variety of new approaches to 


the problem of developing stronger 
advertising appeals. To take the gamble out of inventory loans, it is of the utmost 


importance to have exact knowledge of the quantity, age, 
value and rate of movement of inventory. A glance at our 
readily understandable monthly Value and Stock Report 
gives you a complete picture of what has taken place—what 
the present position is—what the prospects are. And that is 
not all. When you specify New York Terminal you get the 
additional security of our record of unquestioned bailment 
backed by our resources and the broadest Fidelity and 
Warehouseman’s Legal Liability Insurance in the industry. 
Write today and let us show you how you can profitably 
extend inventory credit with minimum risk at a lower cost 
to you and your customers. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


yd. | WAREHOUSE OF OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2 
25 South William Street 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSE SERVICE New York 4, New York 


“Why don’t you work like other people, 
Grandpa? You just sit!’’ 
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FOR BRA 


ADD UNITS As NEEDED! 


READY 


for 
service 


STEP 


on 
brake 


FENCO dealers in most principal cities. 
Or write Dept. B, for your nearest dealer 
and valuable descriptive folder. 


Mobile 


TELLER UNITS 


with 
*“Bank Engineered 
Features’’ 


FENCO Mobile Units keep currency in- 
tact—always SAFE—never leaves the 
unit. Roll to and from vault with ease. 
19 Stock Models. Modern banking 
features include: 


* P.K. Locks on Drawers 

* “Spy Proof” Combination Lock on Door 

* Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Rubber Tire 
Casters 

* Lustrous finish in modern Gray, Beige 
and Desert Sage 

* Locking Lugs in back of Door 

* Removable Currency Tray 


EXCLUSIVE: FENCO Foot Brake locks unit to 
floor. Tip-Toe release. 

GUARANTEE: Materials and workmanship 
unconditionally guaranteed. Replacement 
Free of charge. 


> FENCO CORPORATION 


121 Seventh Ave., New York 11 


DELBRIDGE INTEREST TABLES 


most complete book 
ever published on 


INTEREST ANSWERS! 


So handsome...so practical! A 
real must for every financial insti- 
tution that wants to increase effi- 
ciency ...cut down costly com- 
errors. New DELBRIDGE 

terest Tables give you guaran- 
teed accurate, pre-calculated interest 
answers in seconds! No longhand 
figuring ... no expensive calculating 
machines! 


Cover principal amounts from 
$1.00 to $500,000.00 . . . interest 
rates of 14% through 12% in grad- 
uated steps... time periods from 
1 day through 180 days, then by 
months to 12 months. Basis 360 
days per annum; interest factor 
treats 360 and 365 day basis. In- 
terest factors treat 144% to 6% in 
144% steps. Features elapsed time 
and maturity indicator. Luxurious- 


looking leatherette cover . . . loose- 
leaf bound . . . built to last a life- 
time. 506 pages, 814” x 1014”. 


See for yourself—without obliga- 
tion—the many outstanding and 
unusual advantages you can enjoy 
only with the new DELBRIDGE 
Interest Tables. Just mail coupon 
for FREE 10-day trial! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Without obligation, send the DELBRIDGE Interest Tables 
plus the separate 7-year Commerce & Finance Cal- 
endor as an extra bonus! We will approve your 
invoice for $25.00 (plus postage) within 10 days, if 
we keep the tables and calendar. 


Your 


Family 


Bank 


HE first advertisement scheduled 

by the Foundation for Commer- 
cial Banks has been published in 
five national magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of more than 42.- 
000,000. It appeared as a full page 
in the September 22 Life, Time, and 
Newsweek, Sept. 19 U. 8. News and 
World Report, and as a two-page 
spread in October Reader’s Digest. 


"Family Bank" 


The ad’s special target is the 32,- 
000,000 Americans—“rolling stones” 
—who moved last year. Copy is 
illustrated by a large drawing of 
a young family moving into a new 
house. In the scene a banker ap- 
pears as a photograph; he’s wel- 
coming the family. Copy emphasizes 
that the best and quickest way to 
put down financial roots in a com- 
munity is “by making friends down 
at the bank” and using the “com- 
plete banking services available only 
at your family bank.” 


Services 


Six of the services are listed: 

“1. Earn guaranteed interest on 
your savings, confident that you 
can withdraw them whenever you 
want. 

“2. Save time and money—and 
have a permanent record—when you 
pay bills by check. 

“3. Build, buy or improve your 
home with a loan at low bank rates. 

“4 Meet other family needs—the 
new car, college tuition, emergen- 
cies—through confidential personai 
loans. 

“5. Help the growth of your busi- 
ness—whether farm, industrial, com- 
mercial or professional — through 
easily arranged loans and experi- 
enced counsel. 

“6. Build personal and financial 
standing in the community through 
your family bank relationship.” 

Morris R. Brownell, Jr., chairman 
of the Foundation trustees, said 
subsequent ads would put the em- 
phasis on specific bank services. 
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Coverage... 


Here is a title-breakdown of 


BANKING’S total PAID subscription’ circulation 


PERCENTAGE 
BANK OFFICERS AND OTHERS SUBSCRIBERS OF TOTAL 
Directors, Board Chairmen, Trustees . ... . . 6,090 16.45 


Executive Vice-presidents, Vice-presidents, 
Assistant Vice-presidents, Trust Officers, Treasurers, 
Secretaries, Attorneys, Public Relations, Auditors, 
Personnel and Comptroller . . ..... 5,852 


Other executives: Department Heads, Supervisory and 


Government—Officials and Departments .... . 270 
Awaiting Classification by Business & Industry . . . 230 
37,032 


“For the issue of May 1958, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


If it’s coverage you want, consider this fact: BANKING’s predominant reader-audience 
is a concentration of executives at the top and those headed for the top. 


Bankers need a magazine whose editorial formula is COMPLETE—AUTHENTIC. 
BANKING fills the bill! Surveys show that BANKING is their first choice for regular 
month-to-month reading. 


Why? Because they get everything—news, views, trends, statistics, business build- 
ing ideas—everything they need, carefully selected. 


That is why BANKING is an advertiser’s most economic choice to reach bankers. 
Let it help you cultivate these important readers. 


October 1958 


Complete . . . Authentic 


BANKING 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Your display ad in Polk’s Bank 
Directory costs so little to mean 
so much. It turns a_prospect’s 
indecision into prompt action be- 
cause you give your sales message 
at the same moment he needs your 
services. Write for our rates today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


3 Tennessee 


Trust Control 
Problems 


I the trust department isn’t large 
enough to justify a full-time 
auditor, a staff member should serve 
as trust control officer on a part- 
time basis, suggests William C., 
Whitney, cashier, Old Kent Bank 
and Michigan Trust Company, Grand 
Rapids. 

Reporting directly to the president 
or the chairman of the board, this 
person should be responsible for de- 
termining that employees, particu- 
larly those who handle cash and 
securities, be rotated on their jobs 
and that everyone takes an annual 
vacation. He should also see to it 
that departmental duties are al- 
located along these lines: 

(1) The officer or employee who 
receives and distributes property, 
originates entries, and authorizes 
disbursements of cash should not 
post the records. 

(2) Assets should be under dual 
control of two officers or employees 
who should understand the reasons 
for deposit and withdrawal of as- 
sets. A system of numbered forms 
should be used on all asset move- 
ments, and a copy should be routed 
to the trust control officer. 

(3) Disbursements should. be 
made only by checks or vouchers re- 
quiring two signatures. Both per- 
sons authorized to sign checks should 
understand that they are jointly re- 
sponsible for the disbursements. 

(4) There should be audit control 
over checks, receipts, and other 
serially numbered forms. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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ol FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ARE 
as- 
wi YOUR KEY TO SECURED LOANS 
ove- 
uted 
— Inventory financing through Lawrence Field Warehouse 
e 
3 re- receipts is an important method of credit accommodation. 
per- 
ould Lawrence receipts enable you to convert your open lines 
y Te 
via tosafe, secured loans. So, Mr. Loan Officer, make valued 
1tro 
ther friends of customers—new and old— by recommending 
Lawrence Field Warehouse service. 
NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 45 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and financial 
information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 45 years’ expe- 
rience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 46 offices located in every impor- 
tant commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Antonio Derka, General Manager 
Capital paid-up $27,715,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


MANUFACTURING 
WORCESTER 8 


A Complete Line of Money 


Free Colorful Catalog C5 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. BG, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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22 PARK PLACE 


$29,420,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 6,195,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


result 

from 
our new 
modert 


SERVICE 


YORK 7, N.Y. 


THRIFT 


tellers 
cash tickets 


coin wrappers 
ledger cards 
file guides 


Write for free 
samples and prices. 


Reading BANKING at home is like 
looking in on a bankers’ con- 
ference without leaving your 
favorite armchair. $5.00 per year. 
American Bankers 
Association 
12 E. 36th Street-—New York 16, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 

(5) Establish a tickler system 
for the receipts of periodic income, 
for disbursements and distributions, 
and for fees. Verification of income 
receipts should be made by the trust 
control officer. 

(6) All trust assets should be 
counted annually to verify their 
correctness and physical location. 

(7) National banks should have 
a program for indicating whether 
provisions of Regulation F, with re- 
spect to investments, distributions, 
uninvested cash, and auditing, are 
being carried out. 

(8) An administrative audit pro- 
gram should be in effect to determine 
that provisions of the trust instru- 
ment are being carried out in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the cus- 
tomer or the fiduciary regulations 
governing undocumented accounts 
such as guardianships and adminis- 
tratorships. 

Mr. Whitney, who expressed his 
views at a NABAC conference, rec- 
ommended that in trust departments 
of this size—.i.e., those without a 
full-time auditor—“serious consider- 
ation be given to retaining public 
accountants to conduct an annual 
examination.” 


Comparative Earnings 
Reports to Directors 


ONTHLY earnings reports to the 
board of directors can be so 
presented that they will have audit 
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“You must know my husband—the little 
skinny fellow who’s on a low income 
diet”’ 


value, says Ernest M. Zollers, cash- 
ier, The Peoples National Bank of 
Norristown, Pa. 

Each type of income and expense 
is indicated, and a comparison is 
made between the current and the 
preceding months, he told the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association Sum- 
mer School. Comparisons are pos- 
sible with earnings for the year to 
date and those of the previous year, 
and also with estimated budget 
earnings and expenses. 

Although these comparisons may 
not be too meaningful from an audit 
viewpoint, they indicate an increase 
or decrease in the rate of income 
earned and in the rate of expense. 
The control officer must determine 
the reasons for changes so that he 
can be certain an unfavorable varia- 
tion is not the result of improper 
reporting of income or expense, or 
of wrong-doing. 

Comparative reports give each di- 
rector an opportunity to analyze the 
banks earnings and to question any 
apparently abnormal or irregular 
change, Mr. Zollers said. 


It is dangerous to annoy a bee, 
or a man who is minding his own 
business. 


When any citizens demand a spe- 
cial privilege, it’s bad; but it’s worse 
if they get it. 


If a man can build a better mouse 
trap than his neighbor, the other 
mouse trap makers will beat a path 
to his door to see how he made it. 


October 1958 


Buy it... 


for every 
member 
of your staff 
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Effective 
Letter 
Writing 


BANKING’S 


Effective 
Letter Writing 


By W. P. de Mille 


Four Primary Guideposts 


A Good Start 
and a Strong Finish 


Some Suggestions on Style 


Avoiding Windiness 
and Wordiness 


The Spirit and Words 
of a Letter 


Letter Improvement Programs 
and Aids 


PER COPY 


@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 
@ SIZE, 4" x 6", 64 PAGES 


It’s the latest in bank letter writing. It’s unique because it is a col- 


lection of methods and examples compiled for bankers. It’ll help 


your people plan and write more effective letters. 


Make sure of receiving a copy for each member of your staff. Place 


your order NOW. Just drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. 


BANKIN 


‘MOBRO> 


BROKERS 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LIQUIDATES 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MOBRO 


MOBILEHOMES FOR 


BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES 


Communicate direct with nearest location, or General Office: 
424 Locust Trafficway, Kansas City 6, Mo., 
1-7721, for full information. 

If you must liquidate a mobilehome, within reach of one of 
our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges 


Phone BAltimore 


and negotiate sale for your account. 


MOBILEHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY WICHITA 


6150 West 
Washington 
CH 1-3328 


TULSA 


40 Highway Colfax 


WA 38-1663 


Admiral Broadway 
TE 5-0283 LY 1-206! 


DENVER 
7807 East 9441 East 2868 South 4625 West 


AL 5-6257 


MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
9600 Atlantic 
PL 7-2012 (Southgate) 


PHOENIX 
3020 East 
Van Buren 
BR 5-6113 
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Why Businesses Fail 


This material is prepared for BANKING 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


mains considerably below 1939 
levels, commercial and indus- 
trial failures are running substan- 
tially higher this year than last. 
In 1958’s first seven months, 9,324 
U. S. concerns failed, compared to 
8,148 for the same period of 1957. 
Comparing total failure liabilities, 
the contrast is even greater: $468,- 
000,000 v. $381,000,000. 
Why did they fail? Underlying 
causes include neglect, inexperience, 
incompetence, fraud, disaster, etc. 


pense the failure rate re- 


Apparent causes, or more immediate 
failure reasons, are listed in the ac- 
companying table, which shows how 
they varied in importance depending 
upon the size of failure liabilities. 
For both large and small failures, 
the most frequent apparent cause is 
inadequate sales, but this problem 
figured in 57% of the failures with 
liabilities under $5,000 compared 
with 40% in failures of $100,000 or 
more. Heavy operating expenses, 
receivables difficulties, inventory dif- 
ficulties, and excessive fixed assets 
were all causes to the extent of 10% 
or more of the largest failures. For 
the failures under $5,000, they were 


Percentage Distribution of the 9,324 U. S. Business Failures 
in the First Seven Months of 1958 by Failure 
Causes and Size of Liability 


APPARENT CAUSES 


Bad habits 
Marital difficulties............... 


Misleading name................ 
False financial statement......... 
Premeditated overbuy 

Irregular disposal of assets 


Inadequate sales................ 
Heavy operating expenses 
Receivables difficulties 

Inventory difficulties 
Excessive fixed assets............ 
Poor location 

Competitive weakness 


Burglary 
Employees’ fraud 


Under 
$5,000 


on 
Nwwaawn ooo: 


SIZE OF LIABILITIES 


$5,000- $25,000- $100,000 
$24,999 $99,999 and over 


% 


6% 
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Because some failures are attributed to a combination of apparent causes, the 


totals of these columns exceed 100%. 


Not every concern that goes out of business is a failure. 


Most of the with- 


drawals from business are due to change in ownership and voluntary liquidations 
in which there is no indication of loss to creditors. A business failure involves a 
court proceeding or voluntary action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
Withdrawals may actually be profitable liquidations, although the majority in- 


volve some loss to personal capital. 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


less important, and accounted for 
3, 7, 5, and 4%, respectively. Moving 
from the small failures to the large 
ones, competitive weakness becomes 
a less important cause, as does poor 
location. 

While failures, defined as business 
closings that are likely to end in loss 
to creditors, represent only a small 
fraction of total business with- 
drawals, their effect, as seasoned ob- 
servers well know, is often like a 
ripple in a pond that spreads finan- 
cial problems to a wide circle of 
suppliers. 

Rare indeed is the businessman 
who takes the lighthearted attitude 
toward failure exhibited by the 
music store proprietor who posted 
on his window, next to the auction 
notice of the receiver, the ‘‘bop note” 
that his business was ‘Real Gone.” 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


mercantile economy pay larger sal- 
aries to their executive officers.” 

The table, by the way, is most in- 
teresting and worth the trouble to 
request a copy from the Comptroller 
of the Currency, c/o U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D. C. It shows, for 
instance, that the highest paid of- 
ficer ranges from $4,764 a year in 
banks with deposits of less than 
$1,000,000 to $20,145 in banks of 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000. And the 
third highest paid officer in these 
categories ranges from $2,460 to 
$10,581. 


Background of the 
Pension Legislation 


Behind the hassle over the bill 
(now law) calling for disclosure of 
welfare and pension fund plans and 
information was some interesting 
legislative maneuvering. Pressure 
for this legislation has been mount- 
ing for a number of years. After 
the recent disclosures of the McClel- 
lan Committee, which revealed ex- 
tensive abuses of these funds by 
labor leaders, this pressure came to 
a head and some kind of legislation 
in the field became inevitable this 
year. 

The unions, accordingly, made a 
big gesture of baring their backs 
for this chastisement, except for 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Work- 
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ers, who had a clean bill of health 
and, anyway, did not cotton to the 
idea of full disclosure. At the same 
time, the unions insisted that, if 
they were going to have to submit 
to this, then employer plans should 
also be dragged in. 

On the surface this appeared rea- 
sonable. The A.B.A. made a strong 
case to show that the plans of many 
panks that qualify for tax exemp- 
tion are already well supervised by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

This legislation started in the 
Senate with the Douglas-Kennedy 
pill (S. 2888). This was a registra- 
tion and disclosure measure that 
gave the Labor Department super- 
visory powers. Only plans covering 
100 or less employees were ex- 
empted. 

During the Senate debate Senator 
William F. Knowland of California, 
minority leader, made a determined 
effort to add the provision of his 
labor reform bill as amendments to 
§. 2888. He failed in that, but he 
did succeed in committing the Dem- 
ocrats to bringing out “a labor re- 
form bill,” something they did not 
appear to want to hazard in an elec- 
tion year. 

The bill they brought out June 10 
was the Kennedy-Ives bill which 
played such an important part in 
insuring the passage of the welfare 
and pension legislation. 


A "Tougher" Measure 


The fact that Kennedy-Ives was 
controversial and might not get 
through this session made the House 
leadership that much more deter- 
mined to push through the welfare 
and pension bill as something that 
could be cited in campaign as labor 
reform legislation. House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn of Texas held the 
Kennedy-Ives bill on his desk for 
41 days to make sure that the House 
Labor Committee would not get in- 
volved in a squabble over two bills 
and come up with none. 

The House would not accept the 
Labor Department supervision that 
the Senate bill called for. The House 
bill, which was drafted by Repre- 
sentative Ludwig Teller of New 
York, shifted the burden of policing 
the funds from the Labor Depart- 
ment to the employees involved. It 
provided that they can demand re- 
ports about their funds and that 
two copies of each of these reports 
must be filed with the Secretary of 
Labor. 
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TWO STEPS 


toward sounder, 
easier to handle 
mortgage business 


Mortgage & Loan Life Insurance makes good sense in any 
loan situation. Should the borrower die, you are assured payment 
of the loan balance. And, American Life’s M&L Insurance can 
save you the expense of having to foreclose on mortgages, 
with resulting unfavorable effect on your public relations. 


Errors & Omissions Insurance, the new, improved form, 
offered by American Surety, protects you from loss through errors 
or omissions—an ever-present risk of loss in handling 

mortgage loans. For instance, against legal liability should 

a fire or homeowners policy fail to be renewed and be 

followed by a fire or other insured loss. And, as always, E&O 
Insurance protects against your direct loss due to errors or 
omissions in handling coverage on mortgaged property. 


Take these two steps toward sounder, easier-to-handle mortgage business now! 
Call our agent in your community—or write us if you’re not sure of his name. 


The AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


Members: American Surety Group 


100 Broadway « New York 5, N.Y. 
FIRE © FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS * CASUALTY «¢ INLAND MARINE ¢ LIFE 


TO: SCHOOL SAVINGS SPONSORS 


(past—present—future) 
Write Box OB for details 


Chalk for MAIN OFFICE BRANCH 
School Thrift and the new 326 South Broadway iy nag 
IBM-process PASSBOOK. 


Short cuts detail of present ma- S C H O C a 
chine systems. A thrifty step 

for school savings . . . reduces T 

time spent on internal work. H ~ | f- T 
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FOR Tax Responsibilities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Payment by the employer of with- 


COMPREHENSIVE 


the form of “depository receipts” 
as described below, cash, check or 

F OREIGN EXCH ANGE money order. The annual FUTA tax 
payment must be reported on Form 
940. In depositing taxes with the 
Federal Reserve Bank or authorized 
commercial bank the employer 
should use Form 450, called Federal 
Depository Receipt. The employer’s 
depository receipt will be validated 
and mailed back to him. All the 
validated receipts should be for- 
warded with the return to which they 
relate and with other remittances, 
if any, to the District Director of 
Internal Revenue. 


THE MITSUBISHI B ANK, LTD. Records Kept for Four Years 


Subject to penalties, employers 
must furnish employees with infor- 
mation on taxes withheld from them, 
and must also, when filing returns 
on Form 941 for the fourth quarter, 
transmit copies of all annual Form 
W-2 withholding statements for the 
year along with the annual Form 
W-3. Where an employee’s com- 
pensation of $600 or more is not 
fully covered by W-2 forms, the 
employer must also file Form 1099. 

Employers subject to employment 
taxes are required to keep available 
for inspection all records relating 
to the above-mentioned taxes for at 
least four years after the date the 
taxes to which they relate become 
due or are paid, whichever is the 
later date. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
London Branch: No. 7, Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 3 


7 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
TRAVELERS AGENT 
OR BROKER FOR 


LANKET 
ONDS 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
PROMPT, EFFICIENT, 
COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


hn THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile 
© Casualty ¢« Bonds 


“J gather your object is to lick the 
recession single-handed!”’ 


/ 
I 
\ 
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New advertising campaign 
for commercial banks aims at 
larger share of savings accounts 


Checking accounts, personal loans, home loans 


among other services to be promoted 


oS savings account business needs a shot 
in the arm,” points out Morris R. Brownell, 
Jr., Chairman of the Foundation for Commer- 
cial Banks. And he called on bankers to sell 
the use of this and other services by supporting 
the Foundation’s co-operative national adver- 
tising program—the first ever sponsored by 
commercial banks. 

“‘We’re all aware of the savings problem,” 
Mr. Brownell says. “While the total amount of 
money deposited with banks has grown since 
the war, the amount deposited with our com- 
petitors has grown faster. As a result, we have 
suffered a sharp decline in our share of sav- 
ings account money—the life-blood of our sys- 
tem. And competition for savings is getting 
still keener.” 

Here’s what the Foundation is 
doing about it 

The Foundation for Commercial Banks has 
been formed to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign to benefit all commercial banks—large 
and small. The program, prepared in consulta- 
tion with banking leaders, will encourage more 
people to use more banking services, build 
preference for commercial banks over non- 
bank competitors, stress the value of the bank 
relationship and improve public attitudes to- 
wards banks and bankers. 


Morris R. Brownell, Jr., 


Each advertisement will concentrate on a dif- 
ferent banking service—checking accounts, per- 
sonal loans, home loans, loans to business. But 
perhaps no other subject will get as much 
attention as savings accounts. 


Your contribution is needed to make 
this program as effective as possible 


Advertisements begin September 22 in Life, 
Time and Newsweek, September 19 in 
U. S. News and World Report, and in the 
October Reader’s Digest . . . and will con- 
tinue on a monthly schedule thereafter. 
These magazines reach 85% of all Amer- 
ican homes within a year. 

Each bank is asked to join for a period 
of two years to permit long-range planning, 
although only one year’s contribution is 
requested at this time. And to encourage 
the widest participation, the pro-rata cost 
is being kept down to only $5 per million 
of deposits. 


Now is the time to act! The cost is nominal. The oppor- 
tunities are great. So compute your contribution on the 
coupon below, and mail it as soon as possible. 


Foundation for Commercial Banks 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Chairman, Foundation for Commercial Banks, Lock Box #8206, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Our bank will contribute to the fund for co-operative 
advertising on the following basis: $5 per million of 
deposits for each of the next two years, beginning 
July 1, 1958, adjusted to the nearest million based on 


Signature 


Bank 
Address 


Deposits (Dec. 31, 1957) 


Contribution 


Date City & State 


October 1958 


the deposit figure of preceding year end. Minimum 
contribution per year, $5—maximum contribution, 
$15,000. It is understood this contribution is deduct- 
ible for Federal income tax purposes. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Yugoslavia, Tunisia, Jamaica, and 
Thailand were among the nations 
represented by this study group. 

The visitors spent three days in 
Norwich, N. Y., where Otis A. 
Thompson, president, and Nicholas 
A. Jamba, vice-president, The First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
acted as host coordinators and led 
the discussions of agricultural credit 
and other bank services to farm cus- 
tomers. 


You always get 


"red carpet service’ when you 
use the correspondent 
bank facilities of the... 


27 Offices in Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. e CINCINNATI, OHIO e MA _ 1-5400 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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The “Agricultural Cooperative 
Training Course” was also conducted 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The foreign students included 
Patricio Crespo Pareja, business 
manager of Servicio Cooperativo In- 
teramericano de Agricultura, Boli- 
var, Ecuador; Clinton Hanover Bain 
Cresser and Prince Albert Golding, 
cooperative marketing officers, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Organi- 
zational and Marketing, Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, Jamaica, Brit- 


S OF 
84 


% 

Q 


- 


ish West Indies; Pakdi Im-Erb 
Thama, chief, Training Section, Divj- 
sion of Cooperative Technique and 
Promotion, Office of the Under-Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Cooperatives, 
Bangkok, Thailand; Mohamed Ra- 
chid M’Sadek, student, Tunis, Tu- 
nisia; Mohamed Redissi, student, 
Bizerte, Tunisia; Rifat Unaydin, spe- 
cialist of economics at the Direc- 
torate Technical Agriculture, Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Kutahya, Tur- 
key; Milinko Scepanovic, agricul- 
tural economist, Executive Council 
of Serbia, Belgrade, Yugoslavia; and 
Viaho Bubica, head, Agricultural 
Division, Economic Planning Board 
of Bosnia, Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 


Wheat Produced, Consumed 


N 1958 American farms will pro- 

duce more than twice as much 
wheat as half a century ago; how- 
ever, in 1958 the average American 
consumer is eating only a little more 
than half as much wheat as he used 
to, according to the Family Eco- 
nomic Bureau of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. 

While the American farmers pro- 
duced 683,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in 1909, in 1958 they will harvest 
1,420,000,000 bushels, according to 
the latest USDA estimates. 

Although the population of the 
United States has nearly doubled in 
the same period, our nation of 170,- 
000,000 Americans will consume al- 
most exactly the same total amount 
of wheat for food in 1958 as 90,- 
000,000 Americans ate in 1909— 
about 475,000,000, the bureau states. 

In 1909 Americans consumed 51, 
bushels of wheat per capita in foods. 
In 1958 they will consume about 
234 bushels per capita. 


P. F. Friedel, Viola, Del., Holstein 

breeder, has won many prizes with his 

cattle. A quilt made of the ribbons won 

by the Friedel herd was displayed in the 

lobby of the Farmers Bank of the State 
of Delaware, Dover 
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Growing with California 


Now! 


100 


OFFICES 


THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


—and Total Resources 
of more than 


ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| always MIAMI ae finest 
mun newest! 


INTRODUCING 
the ivory tower 
THE ONLY ONE ry 
overlooking city and sea, 
reached by a glass walled 


elevator gliding skyward 
outside THE SAXONY! 


400 luxuriously NEW rooms, 
magnificently ENLARGED facilities... 
_ @ fabulous setting for The Saxony’s smart 
service and famous food; new meeting, display 
and catering facilities now enable The Saxony 
to accommodate formerly-unacceptable 
requests for large groups. 


ements should be made now for space and 
facilities at THE SAXONY during the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION © OCTOBER 25-29, 1959 ¢ MIAMI BEACH 


e DINNERS 
COCKTAIL PARTIES « LUNCHEONS D 
FORMAL BANQUETS « POOLSIDE STEAK PARTIES 


with or without entertainment 


TILE PUBLIC SPACES 
FLORIDA’S MOST MODERN, MOST VERSA’ 
AVAILABLE FOR GROUPS OF 5 TO 2500 PERSONS! 


Arrang 


Contact your local Convention Committee or call 


HENRY G. PHILLIPS, National Soles Director 
The Saxony Hotel, MIAMI BEACH - JEfferson 8-6811 
GEORGE D. SAX, President 
ROBERT “Robbie” ROBINSON 


Executive Vice President 


Member 
Diners’ 
Club 


ALWAYS THE PRIDE OF MIAMI BEACH 
The Most Exciting Block Front ON THE OCEAN at 32nd St. 


| ax YOU NEED 

MODERN COVERS 
Machine or Hand Posting 

PasssooKs? 


Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 


How Banks Tele-sell 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
The other, and probably more im- 
portant, is the direct selling persua- 
sion for the many services a bank 
has for public sale. We have found 
television can do both jobs well.” 

A cardinal principle in all First 
National advertising is to promote 
one service at a time. The bank 
feels that it thus makes a strong 
and lasting impression. 

Filmed commercials are used ex- 
clusively for the spot announce- 
ments; animation is heavily empha- 
sized. For special event and syn- 
dicated film programs live and filmed 
commercials are rotated. ‘Live sell- 
ing messages are handled by a 
former basketball star. 


The Bank’s “‘Hank’’ 


Half Dollar Trust and Savings 
Bank, Wheeling, W. Va. This insti- 
tution uses morning television and a 
bank officer with a warm, friendly 
personality. A 5-minute newscast at 
8:25 A.M. Friday reaches a family 
audience at a low cost. 

Vice-president Hank Dwindell, the 
spokesman, is known to the public 
as “Hank from the Bank’’; after his 
TV appearances he is available at 
the bank to meet people who have 
seen and heard him on their home 
screens. 

The bank’s video campaign is built 
on the theme of friendliness and 
neighborliness — a positive image. 
The commercials sell, not a specific 
service, but the general concept of 
doing business with a bank that 
wants to be helpful. 

“We consider this a highly success- 
ful campaign.” comments Executive 
Vice-president John J. Nash. 


TV Top in Recall 


First National Bank of Atlanta. 
Has alternate week sponsorship of a 
popular network interview program; 
also 10 spot announcements a week. 
Commercials emphasize convenient 
location and varied services. On the 
network show, a local personality 
does the selling, with the help of 
visual props as attention getters. 

Vice-president George Goodwin 
says that in the bank’s annual con- 
sumer study one question asks 
how people have seen or heard 
about the advertising. “In testing 
media each year, television shows 


SERVING 


all types of 
FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Licensed in all 48 States, 


Regional Service Offices 


and Hawaii with 


Coast to Coast 


THE 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


When Every Word Counts! 


COUNT ON... 


——_ DIXON 
TICONDEROGA 


PENCILS 
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up consistently at the top in terms 
of recall.” Video gets 25% of the 


budget. 


Impression 


First National City Bank of New 
York. Currently sponsors six 10- 
minute newscasts weekly and one 5- 
minute weather and sportscast. The 
selling messages are straightforward 
and “homey,” covering all phases of 
the bank’s activities. Numerous TV 
techniques are used: live, film, car- 
toons, visual aids. Documentary case 
histories are filmed, sometimes in- 
side the bank. Live commercials are 
occasionally based on interviews 
with bank personnel. 

Vice-president Granville S. Carrel 
says that probably the most valua- 
ble return First National City has 
had from TV is a long-term, close 
relationship with the public. ‘“View- 
ers may not be persuaded in one 
night, but our programs do estab- 
lish an association that is likely to 
flower at some future time. Thus 
our television sponsorship gives the 
bank a character which the public 
retains.” 


Identification 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston. 
Currently buys 10-second identifica- 
tion campaigns on three Houston- 
Galveston stations, sponsors two 5- 
minute segments of a network news 
feature, and buys TV coverage of 
special events, including election 
coverage. This year it has 19% of 
the advertising budget into televi- 
sion, a 30% rise over 1957. 

William B. Black, Jr., advertising 
director and vice-president, says: 
“We feel that television has con- 
tributed greatly to the rate of 
growth of Bank of the Southwest, 
and we plan to use it even more in 
the future.” 


Talented Teen-agers 

Albany (N.Y.) Savings Bank. Now 
sponsors “Teen Age Barn,” a half- 
hour live local program showcasing 
talented youngsters in the station’s 


3-county coverage. Commercials 
pitched to create the image of a help- 
ful business neighbor. The bank re- 
ceives a large fan mail praising its 
support of the teen-agers. 

President James Davie reports 
that in the six years the bank has 
used TV, deposits have risen 37%. 
A third of its ad budget is now in 
television. 
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Overseas Dollar 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


ports, and the like. The effect on 
the standards of living and welfare 
of the whole world would be drastic, 
indeed. 

The earnings of our foreign in- 
vestments, now so large, are im- 
portant to us as well, viewed simply 
on financial grounds. These earn- 
ings, chiefly on direct investments, 
now so large, approximate $3.5-bil- 
lion. In 1956 earnings on direct in- 
vestments alone totalled $3,134,000,- 
000, of which $2,160,000,000 was 
transferred to the U. S. and the rest 
reinvested. The figures compare with 
total corporate earnings in the U. S. 
after taxes of about $20-billion in 
1957. Foreign earnings are becom- 
ing important for many American 
companies. 

A Commerce Department break- 
down of our direct foreign invest- 
ments in 1956, the last year for 
which the details are available, 
shows they were geographically dis- 
tributed as follows: around a third 
each in Canada and Latin America; 
some 15% in Western Europe, and 
more than $1-billion in the Middle 
East, where oil is the big invest- 
ment. 

The industry breakdown of direct 
investments shows about one-third 
each in oil and manufacturing. Min- 
ing accounts for around $2.4-billion; 
public utilities for $1.7-billion; trade 
and distribution for $1.4-billion; 
and all other direct investments for 
$2.3-billion. Of all these, the fastest 
growing since 1956 has been oil. 


Banks and the 
Export-Import Bank 


American banks have been put- 
ting more funds than previously in 
foreign credits and loans, short and 
medium-term. For one thing, they 
have been taking participations in 
loans made by the Export-Import 
Bank. In this way they have been 
contributing substantially to the de- 
velopment of the world economy. In 
the year ended June 30, 22 private 
financial institutions participated in 
the bank’s credits for a total of 
$232,500,000. 

American short - term banking 
loans abroad, which at the end of 
1953 totalled $904,500,000, by the 
end of March 1958 amounted to 
around $2.3-billion. The climb since 
1953 has been steep. 


The largest amount of such loans 
is accounted for today by Latin 
America: nearly $1-billion, more 
than a fifth of which is owed by 
Mexico, followed by Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and Cuba. Europe received 
about $673,000,000, with the largest 
shares going to Germany, France, 
and Britain. Asia, Canada and ali 
other countries make up the rest of 
the $2.3-billion total of short-term 
banking claims. 


Mexico, Brazil, 
Japan, Germany 

Mexico’s total of $219,000,000 1s 
not only the largest in Latin Amer- 
ica, but the largest anywhere. Ger- 
many’s $130,000,000 short-term debt 
to U. S. banks is exceeded by Bra- 
zil’s $168,000,000 and Japan’s $138,- 
000,000. 

As an encouragement to direct 
investment abroad, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
provides convertibility and expro- 
priation insurance. Through June 
1958 guaranties of both types issued 
since the start of the program ag- 
gregated $206,800,000. Of this, the 
amount outstanding at mid-1958 
was $161,900,000, covering 171 dif- 
ferent guaranties. 


Trend Toward More Government 


Most of the recent changes in the 
foreign investment picture have 
been in the direction of greater Gov- 
ernmental participation and manage- 
ment. Congress passed an additional 
$400,000,000 for the Development 
Loan Fund, started in 1957, bringing 
its capital to a total of $725,000,000. 
The President has also proposed de- 
velopment loan agencies for special 
areas including Latin America and 
the Middle East, in addition to urg- 
ing an increase in World Bank re- 
sources. The capital of the Export- 
Import Bank was increased last 
year by $2-billion. 

Fortunately the management of 
both the latter institutions has been 
so dedicated to sound banking prin- 
cipals as to win the disapproval of 
that highly vocal group who believe 
that foreign investments should be 
“imaginative” and “flexible.” 

Subsequent parts of this survey 
will deal with these developments 
and especially the extraordinary po- 
tential for world development that 
exists if we do not let political lend- 
ing drive out productive, straight 
business transactions. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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The best financial advice 
you can buy today... 


Financial 


Handbook 


STANDARD WORKING GUIDE 


to every aspect of finance offers 
unrivalled help to bankers, con- 
trollers, treasurers, investors—all 
who must keep money profitably, 
safely employed. Indispensable to 
businesses using funds and credit, to in- 
stitutions and individuals supplying them 
by investment or loan. 

Includes all essential technical data on 
markets and exchanges ; legal and regula- 
tory provisions governing transactions, 
instruments, negotiations, etc. hows 
what to do, what NOT to do to accom- 
plish your aim in the most practical, 
economical way. Edited by JULES I. 
BOGEN with 65 Contributing, Consulting 
Editors. 3rd Edition, Revised Printing. 
27 SECTIONS cover: Securities Markets. 
Financial Reports, Analysis. Corporate Stock. 
Bond Financing. Money, Credit, Banking. 
Trusts, Agencies, International Banking. Div- 
idends and Surplus. Recapitalizations—plus 
scores of other subjects. 

Other RONALD handbooks include: 
Accountants’ Handbook, 4th Ed.......$15 
(_] Cost Accountants’ Handbook 12 
(] Office Management Handbook, 2nd Ed. 12 
Clip ad. Attach to your letterhead 

and send to Dept. B-1, 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St.. New York 10 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM 
1270 Ontario Street 


EXLINE, INC. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of 
Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly divi- 
dends, payable Oc- 
tober 1, 1958, to 
shareholders of rec- 


ord Sept. 10, 1958. 


e 45 cents a share 
onCommonShares. 


¢ $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Shares. 


Consecutive 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


August 28, 1958 / North Chicago, Illinois 
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New Books 


THE VOLUME OF MORTGAGE DEBT 
IN THE POSTWAR DECADE, By Saul 
D. Klaman. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. 143 
pp. $2. Provides “the most complete 
and consistent set of statistics yet 
available on total amounts of mort- 
gages outstanding on different types 
of properties, and on holdings by 
main groups of investors, partic- 
ularly financial institutions.” 


NEW FEDERAL ESTATE TAX REGU- 
LATIONS. Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago. 115 pp. $1.50. Official text 
of regulations filed June 23, 1958. 


PERSONAL FINANCE: PRINCIPLES 
AND CASE PROBLEMS. By Jerome B. 
Cohen and Arthur W. Hanson. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl. 
819 pp. $7.80. New, revised edition 
of a layman’s guide to the manage- 
ment of money. It offers information 
on such matters as insurance, taxes, 
borrowing, lending, saving, home- 
buying, budgeting, investments, 
wills, trusts, and estates. 


AND MARK AN ERA. By Melvin T. 
Copeland. Little Brown, Boston. 
368 pp. $6. This story of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration covers that 
institution’s first half century. 


ANTITRUST POLICIES. By Simon N. 
Whitney. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York. 2 vols. $10. A new study- 
in-depth that examines the workings 
of antitrust legislation and its in- 
fluence on the course of the Ameri- 
can economy. 


BUSINESS BAROMETERS FOR PROF- 
ITS-SECURITY-INCOME. By Roger W. 
Babson. Harper, New York. 358 pp. 
$5. The eighth edition of a book 
first published in 1940 under the 
title “Business Barometers and In- 
vestment.”’ The text has, of course, 
been extensively revised and brought 
up to date. 


MANAGEMENT’S STAKE RE- 
SEARCH. By Maurice Holland and 
Contributors. Harper, New York. 
143 pp. $3.50. What management 
should expect of research; how to 
budget, finance, and organize it; how 
to gear it to the market and to ap- 
praise the results. 


When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 


Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 


LOAN COUNSELLORS 
64 E. Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 


help your heart fund 


® 
help your heart 
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US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


One of the most precious 
American Heritages is the 
right to worship as you 
please. But protecting our 
American heritages costs 
money — because peace costs 
money. 

It takes money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved 
by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 


PEACH ACCORDING FO THE Dl ICTATES 


OF HIS OWN CONSCIENCE 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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A NUMBER of new features have 
been added to Abbott Coin Counter’s 
new Model 7 machine: use of a pat- 
ented disc pad eliminates overload- 
ing; a pushbutton release takes the 
place of the hand release; an electric 
signal now announces the end of the 
coin count run; an electronic foot 
switch does away with the old foot 
treadle release. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the com- 
pany at 144th Street and Wales Ave- 
nue, New York 54. 


Wear and tear on your carpeting 
from chair casters or just plain over- 
use can be eliminated. So says the 
Crysto-Mat Company, manufactur- 
ers of a transparent plastic office 
floormat. Available in three sizes, 
the mats are 44” thick, won’t slip or 
chip, and are reversible. The beveled 
edges slope evenly to the carpet— 
there’s no “ledge.” The company, 
located at 211 North St., Auburn, 
New York, will quickly acknowledge 


all inquiries. 


A COMPACT desk-top photocopy ma- 
chine, the new Director “Auto-Stat,” 
has been announced by American 
Photocopy Equipment Co. Said to 
have performance features previ- 
ously found only on higher priced 
units, the Director model has the 
unique “speed feed” feature as well 
as single push button control, con- 
tinuous and automatic feed opera- 


tion and functional styling resulting 
in ease of maintenance. Priced at 
approximately $200, the machine 
may be purchased under the com- 
pany’s new leasing plan. For further 
details, contact the company at 2100 
West Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


A NEW 10-key, hand-operated 
Odhner adding machine has been in- 
troduced by Facit, Inc., U. S. distri- 
butors for Odhner machines. Among 
the outstanding features of the 11- 
pound machine is a special combina- 
tion repeat-correction (R-C) key 
used for multiplication and to clear 
out the adding mechanism at the 
same time. Available in two-tone 
gray, there is a Sunstrand keyboard 
which includes finger-fitted keys, 
slanted at an angle toward the oper- 
ator, and a full-length zero key. 
Further information on this Odhner 
Model H9S-5 may be obtained from 
Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, or 235 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. 
xk 


is the name of the new- 
est fluorescent lighting fixture in- 
troduced by Edwin Guth Company. 
While providing highly efficient 
downlight, unique side beams add a 
soft uplight to illuminate the ceiling. 
Fixtures are fininshed in white Per- 
malux and include handsome chrome 
end fins. Available in 4 and 8’ 
lengths, in two or four light widths. 
The company is located at 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. 

A new portable typewriter, the 
Remington Rand Quiet-riter Eleven, 
comes equipped with the standard 
11-inch carriage, handles full-sized 
letterheads longways, and types a 
standard 10.3-inch line. Another fea- 
ture—one that makes typing com- 
plicated lists automatic—is the 
Miracle Tab, which allows the typist 
to set and clear tab spots from the 
keyboard, instantly, with no fum- 
bling at the back of the machine. 
Address your inquiry to 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


PRODUCTS 


BOOKLETS 


An entirely new 312” vault door, 
incorporating Diebold - basic design, 
engineering and operating features 
is the subject of the company’s six. 
page gatefold booklet. Twelve styles 
are shown, plus the horizontal and 
vertical specifications used in in- 
stallation. Further descriptive litera- 
ture will be mailed in response to 
letterhead requests; write to the 
Bank Division, Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio. 
xk kk 


More and more banks are getting 
into the marine financing business, 
Evinrude Motors, one of the leading 
manufacturers of outboard motors, 
has produced a comprehensive man- 
ual on the subject; they call it Profit 
Opportunities For Banks in Marine 
Financing. In orderly fashion, the 
contents are divided into five sec- 
tions: Editorials on the general topic 
of boating and small eraft financing; 
a glossary of terms used in direct 
and indirect financing; bank testi- 
monials; issues of Evinrude Dock 
Lines, the company’s house organ; 
and a summary of plans used by 
banks in financing marine paper for 
dealers. A _ division of Outboard 
Marine Corp., the company is located 
at 4143 No. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


Eiacu year, one hears more and 


more about Profit Sharing; the 
phrase is getting to be an integral 
part of American business. Realiz- 
ing this, the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation has published a very in- 
formative 16-page booklet entitled, 
What Every Businessman Should 
Know About Profit Sharing. In it, a 
number of basic questions are an- 
swered and various books and writ- 
ings on the subject are suggested as 
“recommended reading.” For a copy 
of this brief and interesting pam- 
phlet, write the Foundatien at 1718 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Hl. 
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DIEBOLD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


This is “Polaris”, the newest After-Hours 
Depository by Diebold. Among its 
most significant advantages are 
1) engineering in the 99-year-old Diebold 
tradition; 2) styling by Deaton; 
3) provision for both bag and envelope 
deposits; 4) approval by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Because this is the newest, 
most. advanced equipment of its kind, 
you should have complete information -on 
hand. The coupon below will bring 


it to you without obligation. 


DEPT, 
DIEBOLD incorporaTeo 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information on 
your new ‘Polaris’ Afier-Hours Depository. 
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why BANKING 


is the magazine for you 


Largest ABC paid circulation in the field—37,096 and 
a survey-tested readership of 100,000 bankers. It covers 
the business! 

For 50 years—it’s been your living library! It’s renewal 
percentage of 94.12 is among the highest in all pub- 
lishing! 

Average reader spends 1.25 hours with each monthly 
copy. More than 52% of subscribers read it at home, 
and “pass-on” readers average 3 per copy! 

It delivers an average of 80 pages of vital editorial mat- 
ter per issue. It offers a broader editorial menu, satisfy- 
ing varied interests of an active and influential audience! 


In 1957 it carried 942 pages of advertising purchased by 
292 advertisers serving the field of banking and finance! 
Cost is low—only $5.00 for a year’s single subscription 
of 12 issues and only $4.00 for each year’s subscription 
on the group plan, which means purchasing four (4) 
or more subscriptions for the benefit of a bank’s officers, 
directors, staff members, A. I. B. students, schools, 
colleges, universities and others. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


12 EAST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Abbott Laboratories 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. ............ 84 
American Express Company Cover IV 
American Heart Association, Inc. ........ 142 


American Security & Trust Company, 


American Surety Company 
Associated Loan Counsellors 
Atlas Advertising Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Bogota 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 


Bankers Trust Company 
BANKING 


Bank of Nova Scotia, The 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 


Central National Insurance Companies of 
Omaha 


Chase Mannattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club a Corporation 

Chubb & Son 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. ........... 
Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago 


Credit Life Insurance Company 

Cunneen Company, The 

Cushman & Denison Manufacturing 
Company 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Incorporated 
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Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. ........... 132 
Exline, Inc., William 126, 132, 140, 142 
Exposition Press 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Fenco Corporation 

Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland .. 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The ... 
First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First Western Bank & Trust Company ... 
Foundation for Commercial Banks 
Friden, Inc. 

Fund Insurance Companies, The 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York ... 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Hanover Bank, The 


Insurance Company of North America 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Irving Trust Company 
Johnson Fare Box Company 


LaMonte & Son, George Cover III 
Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. .... 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 

Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 

LeFebure Corporation 


Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 

Mobro Corporation 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 121 
Mosler Safe Company 


National City Bank of Cleveland 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company . 


Niagara Manufacturing & Distributing 


Company Cover Il 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Patented Plastics, Inc. .........-+e+e++0e5 122 

Pease Woodwork Company 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 16 


Rand McNally & Company 96, 118 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Ronald Press Company, The 

Royal Bank of Canada 


Saxony Hotel, The 
School Thrift, Inc. 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


Talcott, Inc., James 

ThriftiMatic Corporation 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 
Travelers Insurance Companies, The 


Union Planters National Bank 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. .. 
United States Steel Corporation 

United States Treasury 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
Welcome Wagon, Inc. 
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"This complete insurance helped our bank 


get 60% increase in auto finance business.” 
—L.D. McConnell, V. Pres., The Citizens National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


“Several years ago, with the assistance of The Central 
National Insurance Companies of Omaha, our bank added 
health, accident and hospitalization to our life insurance THE 
coverage on installment purchases. 


“We feel this contributed greatly to the immediate 60% CENTR AL N ATl 0 N AL 


increase in the auto financing business which our bank 


experienced. This business has continued to increase INSURANCE COMPANIES 


during the past several years. 
_ “We are highly appreciative of the part The Central Central National Bldg. 
National Insurance Companies have played through the : OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


excellent service they have given us.” 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
some respects even more potent. The backlog of con- 
sumer demand can be measured in different ways with 
different results. There is no doubt, however, that such 
a pentup demand exists and is the force most likely to 
speed the recovery. 

In 1953 and 1954 Government expenditures were de- 
clining rapidly while today the opposite is true. Also, 
at that time business was making one of its big swings 
away from inventory accumulation toward liquidation. 
while today the inventory factor is working in the op- 
posite direction. Here are two powerful forces affecting 
consumer demand. Both were negative in 1954 and are 
positive now, and we know what happened in 1954. 

Such analogies, of course, are interesting and some- 
times instructive, but there are always factors which 
are not analogous. Two of these are inflation and war, 
and we have no means of measuring these two dangers, 
except that both seem to be constantly greater and 
closer. 

The fact that they appear to be less feared is only 
proof that we are off guard, apathetic, and in greater 
danger. 

The hardest task the Federal Reserve policy-makers 
have today is to water down the inflationary fires 
created by their neighbor, the Government, and still 
help the Treasury raise the money it needs. In looking 
for some scapegoat to blame for the governmental ex- 
travagance which has caused this impossible situation, 
the first impulse is to say that Congress appropriated 
many billions more than the Administration requested. 
Congress, however, was only trying to please the vot- 
ers—us, that is. 

When the Federal Reserve makes some little move to 
pour water on the inflation fire, the investing public 
seems to think it is gasoline. Preventive actions are also 
a signal for powerful voices to get their anti-Fed 
speeches out of the drawer and let fly again at those 
killjoys who won’t even stand for a little blaze. 

Changes in policy are signals, of course, showing 
how the authorities feel, but the policies do not cause 
recession or end them. They are not made with tomor- 
row morning in mind but in anticipation of trends, over 
six or eight months. And subject to the hazards of an 
unpredictable future. 

Lump together all criticism of monetary policy in 
recent years and the inescapable conclusion is that 
those in command are always doing the impossible. 
They do too much too soon and too little too late, all at 
one and the same time. 


Effects of Higher Money Rates 


The drop in bond prices since July has been likened 
by some to the stock market crash of 1929. Banks have 
been affected severely “‘on paper.” If they had to liqui- 
date their portfolios, they would sustain a substantial 
loss. The savings feature is, they can borrow against 
their Government securities at par, and taxes may also 
be paid at par. Hence, the losses are theory rather 
than an actuality, except for the bank examiners who 
go by the slide rule, not reality. 

The bond market has had a dampening effect on the 
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credit of the Treasury, which will not make it any easier 
so far as future financing is concerned. Money rates 
had to be tightened. They may be a retarding influence 
on business recovery in all areas, particularly building 
and construction which depends on the prevailing tone 
in the mortgage market. 

The U. S. gold stocks dropped further early in Sep. 
tember. The decline brought the total outflow so far 
this year to $1,763,000,000. This was greater than the 
largest 1-year drain on the Treasury’s gold supply, 
totaling $1,721,000,000 for all of 1950. The decline has 
been linked to the lack of success in Treasury financing 
operations, to the recession, to the drop in exports, 
and to somewhat better economic conditions elsewhere, 

In the meantime, the cost of borrowing is rising, 
The discount rate has been raised. Interest rates were 
boosted on bankers’ acceptances, commercial paper, and 
promissory notes sold by finance companies. There 
could be a halt to this tendency, if the lack of demand 
for loans should persist. The chances are that the trend 
for higher money rates will flatten out, barring an 
international emergency. 

If the trend of consumer buying turns sharply up- 
ward it will throw light on the accuracy of polls of 
consumer spending plans, which a few months ago 
forecast a pronounced swing to caution. 

As expansion gains momentum and recovery is as- 
sured we cannot rule out the possibility of renewed 
labor demands. But there would also be ground to hope 
that bigger tax revenue would reduce the menacing size 
of that $12-billion Treasury deficit. 

The two most vulnerable areas of the economy, at 
this writing, are the stock market and the automobile 
industry. Developments in either one of them could 
have profound consequences for business throughout 
the country. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


The chart lines below end at August 8, six days before the 
Federal Reserve Board approved a rise in the San Francisco 
Reserve Bank’s discount rate to 2% from 134 %. The Twelfth 
District was followed by the banks in Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, Chicago, and Minneapolis. On August 1] the Reserve 
banks in New York, Cleveland, Richmond, and St. Louis 
jéined in the rate revision, leaving, as BANKING went to 
press, only Boston and Philadelphia at the lower rate 
MONEY RATES 4 
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Under October's ‘Harvest Moon’ 


agriculture reaps a large part of its $15-billion* 
annual income. Today’s farmer is, indeed, a ““manu- 
facturer” of food for market... buying and selling 
in quantity. Most of this money transfer is made 
by check. And a check on La Monte Safety Paper THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
represents money in its safest, most efficient form. +e Se 


*Actual Income — $15,280,000 ,000 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1958 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY ; | ; é 


Safety paper for checks 
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Substitute: apple pie for strudel 


“TD very pay is full of interest and ex- 

E citement,” said Thomas P. Turn- 
bull, District Manager of our Dallas 
office. “And it’s been that way since 
I started with American Express in 
Heidelberg, Germany, in 1950. That’s 
because people depend on us for sym- 
pathetic understanding as well as for 
solving their travel problems. 

“For instance, one day a young 
man walked into my office in Heidel- 
berg. ‘I guess you'll think I’m crazy,’ 
he said, ‘but I was feeling homesick and 
I saw the American Express sign out- 
side. I thought maybe you wouldn’t 
mind if I just came in and said hello.’ 
He was a nice boy. We talked and 


somehow got around to American 
food and particularly apple pie. I sup- 
pose I was hungry for some, too, be- 
cause I called an American friend of 
mine and his wife baked us the best 
apple pie you ever tasted. We both had 
two pieces.” 

Tom Turnbull’s story is typical of 
the many you might hear from the men 
of American Express. No matter 
where people are, when they see the 
American Express sign, they feel a 
little closer to home. ‘Tom’s sympath- 
etic and helpful attitude, and his real 
interest in people are just two of the 
reasons why he’s earned so many 


friends both here and abroad. 


There are more men just lik Tomp 
Turnbull in American Expre ’ 469 
world-wide offices. Why not ! 
serve your customers by ar ngj ; 
prompt, courteous banking < rviceg 
planning trips, and all the m: ay dé 
tails of travel? They help, too, b «assure 
ing your customers of prompt ‘efund 
on lost or stolen American 
Travelers Cheques. People know they 
can count on the men of America 
Express. They know languages, cuge 
toms, and people everywhere intimately 
In short, these men of Ameri 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home 
. all over the world. 


American Express Company 


EXPRESS 
P 
>... : = 
Thomas P. Turnbull, District Manager, American Express, Dallas, Texte 
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